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Or all the productions in the English 


language, Bacon’s Essays contain the most | 
He intended 
them to be “as grains of salt, which should | 


matter in the fewest words. 


rather give an appetite than offend with 
satiety;” and never was the intention of 
an author more fully attained. There 
were none, he says, of his works which 
had been equally “current” in his own 
time; and he expressed his belief that 
they would find no less favor with poster- 
ity, and “last as long as books and letters 
endured.” Thus far his proud anticipa- 
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to make them not vulgar but of a nature 
whereof much should be found in expe- 
rience, and little in books; so as they 
should be neither repetitions nor fancies.” 
This is the cause of their great success. 
They treat of subjects which, in his well- 
| known phrase, “come home to men’s busi- 
| ness and bosoms;” and the reflections 

which he offers upon these topics of uni- 
| versal concern ‘are not obvious truisms, 
| nor hackneyed maxims, nor airy specula- 
‘tions, but acute and novel dednetions 
| drawn from actual life by a vast and pene- 


tion has been verified. They have been | trating genius, intimately conversant with 
held to be oracles of subtle wisdom by 'the court, the council-table, the parlia- 
the profoundest intellects which have | ment, the bar—with all ranks and classes 
flourished since, and few in any depart- | of persons; with the multitudinous forms 
ment have risen to the rank of authorities | of human nature and pursuits. The larger 








with mankind who had not themselves 
been accustomed to sit at the feet of Ba- 
con. His own account of the scope of 
his Essays is, that “they handled those 
things wherein both men’s lives and per- 
sons are most conversant,” while in the 





selection of his materials he “ endeavored | 


* Bacon's Essays: with Annotations by Richard | 
Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. London: | 
1856. 
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part of the Essays on Building, Gardens, 
and Masques set aside, there is only here 
and there a sentence of his lessons whieh 
has grown out of date. The progress of 
events has net rendered them obsolete ; 
their continuous currency through two 
centuries anda half has net rendered them 
commonplace. In this they differ from 
his system of inductive philosophy, to 
which he justly owes so much of his fame. 
The triumph of his principles of scientific 
10 
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investigation has made it unnecessary to 

revert to the reasoning by which they | 
were established; and he might have | 
adopted, says Archbishop Whately, the ex- | 
clamation of some writer engaged in a/| 
similar task: “I have been laboring to | 
render myself useless.” The application | 
of the remark is happy, but the origin of | 
it was different. On the admission of the 

Cardinal Dubois into the French Academy, | 
Fontenelle, referring to his constant inter- | 
course with the young king, Louis XV., 

observed, with more gracefulness than 

truth: “It isknown that in your daily con- 

versation with him you left nothing un- 

tried to render yourself useless.” The 

pearls of cultivated minds are cast in vain 

before dull understandings. A Dutch 

publisher imagined that wseless must be 

an error of the press, and substituted 

useful, 

Dr. Johnson approved the conciseness 
of Bacon’s Essays, and thought the time 
might come when all knowledge would be 
reduced to the same condensed form, To 
this there are strong objections. Circum- 
stances are like the boughs and leaves of a 
tree, which give life and ornament to the | 
stem; nay more, though single aphorisms 
may cling to the mind, few things are so 
quickly forgotten as a series of them. 
Details always assist’the memory, and are 
often essential to it: they also help the 
understanding. Archbishop Whately tru- 
ly observes of Bacon’s maxims, that re- 
peated meditation discloses applications of 
them which had been previously overlook- 
ed. Few persons are capable of the con- 
tinuous reflection required for this pur- 
pose, or, reflecting, would have the acumen 
to discriminate the bearings of a compre- 
hensive proposition. Examples to illus- 
trate the principles are a necessary aid to 
ordinary minds, and may afford assistance 
to the greatest. Diderot used to allege | 
of himself that he had not sufficient under- 
standing to apply subtle remarks which | 
were unaccompanied by instances. The | 
pregnant meaning of Bacon’s Essays has 
been lest upon thousands for want of a | 
commentary; and we have long been of | 
opinion, that to elucidate them would be | 
one of the most useful tasks that could be | 
undertaken. The republication of the | 
choice productions of an old writer by a | 
modern editor of note, has the advantage, | 
in addition to the intrinsic value of the | 
annotations, of attracting readers. The | 
newest books, however brief their day, | 
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are usually more in vogue than the best 
works of past generations, which, unless 
they are introduced afresh to the world, 
remain to the majority little more than a 
name. Notwithstanding Mr. Hallam’s 
assertion that it would be derogatory to 
any one of the slightest claim to polite 
letters, were he unacquainted with the 
Essays of Bacon, we believe that they are 
much less studied thanformerly. Noone 
was likely to have greater weight in call- 
ing back to them the attention of the pub- 
lic, than Archbishop Whately, who is uni- 
versally known to be a sagacious observer, 
an acute thinker, and a man of independ 
ent mind, who, if his own judgment were 
not convinced, would not swear by the 
words of any master. Even after the tri- 
butes of Burke and Johnson, and the infe- 
rior authority of Dugald Stewart, his tes- 
timony to the depth and wisdom of Ba- 
con’s maxims, and his habit of appending 
to them the illustrative observations sug- 
gested by his experience, or which he met 
with in his reading, must add to our faith 
in their superlative excellence. His edi- 
tion is not precisely of the kind which was 
required, The notes are too lengthy and 
discursive, and should have been framed a 
little more upon the model of the text. 
That they sometimes seem superfluous, is 
an objection of less force, since it is nearly 
inseparable from the nature of the task. 
All men have not an equal degree of fami- 


| liarity with the same truths; and what is 


novel to one is hackneyed to another, It 
is here as with jests, which each person 
calls new or old according as they are new 
to him. Pascal conceived that 
every possible maxim of conduct existed 
in the world, though no individual can be 


| conversant with the entire series; and we 


are apt to imagine that those rules must 
be the tritest with which we ourselves 
have been longest acquainted, and thosc 


| most momentous which we have chanced 


to see exemplified in our own experience. 
Whoever reads the comment of Arch- 


| bishop Whately must expect to come upon 


truths which were known to him before, 
but he will certainly meet with more 
which are attractive both by their novelty 
and their intrinsic importance. Many 
shrewd observations are made, many falla- 
cies exposed, and many interesting cir- 
cumstances related, The notes alone have 
the value of a distinct work, and have af- 
forded us too much pleasure and instruc- 
tion to permit us to quarrel with the di- 











gressive amplitude which occasionally 
characterizes them. They may well en- 
tice those who are familiar with the Es- 
says of Bacon to ponder them again, and 
induce the persons who are ignorant of 
this treasury of wisdom to draw upon its 
stores, 

Archbishop Whately censures the ten- 
dency to mysticism which prevails at pre- 
sent, and draws attention to the circum- 
stance that the writings of Bacon are as 
clear as they are profound. His reflec- 
tions may permit of numerous ramifica- 
tions beyond what common eyes can trace, 
but the principles themselves are perfectly 
plain. If an author is obscure, it is either 
beeause his ideas are undefined, or because 
he lacks the power to express them. He 
is @ confused thinker or a bad writer, and 
commonly both. Nor is the case altered 
if he is wandering beyond the limits set 
to human inquiry. A great intelligence 
recognizes its ignorance, and refuses to 
confound the dim and _ unsubstantial 
dreams of the mind with the true know- 
ledge permitted to man. In general, 
however, it will be found that the mystic 
has been employed in troubling waters 
which were before translucent, and that 
the whole of their muddiness is contracted 
im the dull understanding through which 
they flow. The sham philosopher is com- 
monly a person, who has the ambition to 
be original without the capacity, and hopes 
to gain the credit of soaring to the clouds 
by shrouding familiar objects in mist. To 
the frequent remark, “It is a pity such an 
author does not express matter so admi- 
rable in intelligible English,” Archbishop 
Whately replies, that, except for the 
strangeness of the style, the matter would 





be seen to be commonplace. <A _ writer | 
with a little talent and a great deal of ec- 
centricity is sure of followers, since foolish | 
scholars are still more numerous than fool- | 
ish masters. The quack philosopher vi 
always meet with a M. Jourdain, who will 
fly into eestacies when he is told in pom- 
pous jargon how to pronounce those let- | 
ters of the alphabet which he has been | 
speaking from infancy. “Nothing,” said 
Cardinal de Retz, “imposes so much upon 
people of weak understanding as what 
{ 
‘ 





they do not comprehend,’ This mental 
defect, by the nature of the case, is com- 
mon to all the partisans of the shallow- 
profound school, and the majority are pro- 
bably striving to compensate for their in- 
feriority by affecting to be at home in 
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pathless regions which wiser and honester 
men confess their inability to tread. In 
poetry, in politics, in art, in science, nay 
even in history and biography, we have 
delusive mystics who are applauded by 
pretentious admirers. But it is a fashion 
which passes away. The next generation 
of worshippers set up their own idols, and 
the true judges who are the ultimate arbi- 
ters of fame are not wont to construct 
pedestals for rejected and misshapen gods. 

The Essays of Bacon open appropriate- 
ly with an essay on “Truth,” the founda- 
tion of all excellence and all knowledge. 
He starts with one of his pregnant propo» 
sitions, which in this instance he derived 
from antiquity, that there is often among 
men “a corrupt love of a lie for its own 
sake,” and he assigns as the reason for it, 
“that truth is a naked and open daylight 
that doth not show the masques and mum- 
meries and triumphs of the world half so 
stately and daintily as candle-lights.” Un- 
less the lie looked more attractive than 
the truth, no one would prefer it, but, we 
believe, in every case, it is embraced less 
for its own sake than for some supposed 
personal advantage to be derived from it. 
Bacon seems to confess as much when he 
asks, in proof of his position, whether “ it 
van be doubted that it would leave num- 
bers of minds poor, shrunken things, full 
of melancholy and unpleasing to them- 
selves, if vain opinions, flattering hopes, 
false valuations, and the like, were taken 
away?” ‘These, in the milder language of 
our day, would be termed self-deceptions. 
They are the lies told by a man to himself. 
The inducement to them is manifestly the 
self-esteem and visionary prospects which 
they foster, and not strictly “the love of 
the lies for their own sake.” Whatever 
be the motive, the importance of Bacon’s 
assertion is the same—that in framing 
opinions, it is common to give the prefer- 
ence to falsehood. Of the deliberate de- 
viation from ‘ theological and philosophi- 
cal truth,” which he places first, Rousseau 
was a flagrant example. ‘“ He perceived,” 
as he told Hume, “that to strike and in- 
terest the public, the marvellous must be 
produced; that the marvellous of the hea- 
then mythology had long since lost its 
effect; the giants, magicians, fairies, and 
heroes of romance, which succeeded, had 
exhausted the portion of credulity which 
belonged to their age; and that now no- 
thing was left to a writer but the marvellous 
in life, in manners, in characters, and in 
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extraordinary situations, giving rise to 
new and unlooked-for strokes in politics 
and morals.** Upon this principle he 
framed his paradoxical creed, the offspring 
of a morbid passion for notoriety. In the 
language of La Rochefoucauld he found 


the first places on the right side forestall- | 


ed, and was not content to occupy the 
last. “Truth,” said Dr. Johnson of the 
sceptics who went astray from the same 
motive, “will not afford sufficient food to 
their vanity, so they have betaken them- 
selvestoerror. Truthis a-‘cow which will 
yield such people no more milk, and so 
‘they are gone to milk the bull.” 
_ Party feeling has a still larger influence 
in perverting the judgments of mankind, 
in causing them to substitute bigoted be- 
lief for honest inquiry, misrepresentations 
for facts, transparent fallacies for solid eon- 
clusions. Religion, above all subjects, has 
given rise to a spirit which it rebukes and 
disowns. The satirieal portrait which Le 
Clere has drawn of the ecclesiastical his- 
torian has had innumerable originals. ‘“ He 
must adhere inviolably to the maxim that 
whatever can be favorable to heretics is 
false, and whatever can be said against 
them is true; while, on the other hand, all 
that does honor to the orthodox is un- 
questionable, and everything that can do 
them discredit isa lie. He must suppress 
with care, or at least extenuate as far as 
possible, the errors of those whom the or- 
thodox are accustomed to respect, and 
must exaggerate the faults of the hetero- 
dox to the utmost of his power. He must 
remember that any orthodox writer is a 
competent witness against a heretic, and 
is to be trusted implicitly on his word; 
while a heretic is never to be believed 
against the orthodox, and has honor enough 
done him in allowing him to speak against 
his own side or in behalf of ours. It is 
thus that Cardinal Baronius and the 
authors of the Centuries of Magdeburg 
have written, each of their works having 
by this means acquired an immortal glory 
With its own party. But it must be owned 
that in the plan they adopted they have 
only imitated most of their predecessors. 
For many ages men had sought in eccle- 
siastical antiquity not what was to be 
found there, but what they conceived ought 
to be there for the good of their sect.” The 
faculty of seeing not what is, but solely 
* Burke's “Reflections on the Revolution in 
France.” 
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what makes for the advantage of the sect, 
has in no way declined since the days of 
Le Clerc. M. Guizot has lately quoted, as 
a curious example of the illusions into 
which men may be betrayed by passion, 
that the greater part of the Popish journals 
on the Continent are incessantly repeating 
|that Protestantism is in a state of rapid 
decline ; that it is cold and decaying like 
the dead, and has hardly. any adherents 
who are not either totally indifferent or 
eager to return to the Roman Catholic 
Church. The process is easy by which the 
papal zealot, without avowing his disin- 
genuousness to his own mind, contrives to 
dupe himself. He overlooks the seces- 
sions from his own persuasion, the scepti- 
cism and the lukewarmness, and concen- 
trates his attention on the few Protestants 
who have lapsed into Romanism or infidel 
ity. These exceptions he assumes to be 
a fair specimen of the whole anti-papal 
community, and he has the weakness to 
believe, without further inquiry, that the 
reformed religion is tottering to its fall. 
Archbishop Whately gives some forcible 
illustrations of this propensity of mankind 
to close their eyes to all evidence which 
does not support their antecedent conclu- 
sions. Tourists in Ireland have shown 
themselves particularly subject to the in- 
firmity. Theyare typified, the Archbishop 
says, in the jaunting-car of the country in 
| which the passengers sit back to back. 
| Each can only take in the view on his own 
| side of the road ; one sees the green pros- 
| pect, the other the orange. The report 
|brought back by the English travellers 
| who visited France after the first abdica. 
| tion of Napoleon, is a striking instance of 
|the tendency. A nephew of one of our 
| ministers wrote a letter in which he stated 
| that every one from the Continent with 
| whom he had conversed agreed that Louis 
XVIII. was firmly fixed on his throne, 
and was steadily gaining strength. The 
| letter was dated on the identical day that 
Napoleon sailed from Elba! Archbishop 
Whately, who relates this singular anec- 
dote, ascribes many of the partial views ot 
the tourist to the cireumstance of his fall- 
ing into the company of a faction who 
pass him on to others of the same persua 
sion, just, he says, as in the old days of 
posting, the bad inn of one town was con 
nected with the bad inn of the next, and 
the person who started wrong was pretty 
sure to have bad dinners, bad beds, and 
| bad horses, to his journey’send. The case 
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is common; but frequently the traveller 
deliberately chooses his companions for 
the similarity of their views, and carefully 
avoids all contact with people whose sen- 
timents he dislikes. In the same way ve- 
hement partisans will only read the argu- 
ments on their own side of the question, 
and hold it a sort of treason to truth to 
examine the opinions of an adversary. 
Some will not hesitate to avow that they 
fear to be infected, which is only saying in 
other words that they fear to be convinced. 
“JT know some of them,” relates Lord 
Bacon of certain religious zealots of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, “that would think it a 
tempting of God to hear or read what 
may be said against them, as if there could 
be a “hold fast that which is good’ with- 
out a ‘prove all things’ going before.”* 
Strange as is the inconsistency, it is by no 
means unusual for men to have the fullest 
confidence in a cause, and very little in its 
being able to endure the test of examina- 
tion. The Roman Catholic priesthood 
prohibit the Bible wherever they can ven- 
ture, and by the interdict confess their 
dread that the Bible will make against 
them. 


The followers of a party bemg regarded 
through the party medium, there is the 
same preference of falsehood to truth in 
the judgment of persons that is frequently 


found in the judgment of things. Among 
the many weighty and beautiful observa- 
tions which Hume has dispersed through 
his History, there is nothing more admir- 
able than his reflection on this frailty. 
“Tt is no wonder that faction is so produc- 
tive of vices of all kinds, for besides that 
it inflames the passions, it tends much to 
remove those great restraints, honor and 
shame, when men find that no iniquity 


ean lose them the applause of their own | 


party, and no innocence secure them 
against the calumnies of the opposite.” 
Those who have been foremost in the as- 
persion of a political adversary while he is 
living, often acknowledge the injustice of 
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The answer has been much commended, 
and it is undoubtedly better to be just 
late than never, but we agree with Arch- 
bishop Whately that the tardy reparation 
in these cases is less deserving of applause 
than the previous calumnies of reproach. 
The detractions were addressed to a sen- 
tient being, and whether they effect their 
purpose or not, were designed to wound 
or discredit him; but the laudatory recan- 
tation is spoken over ashes, and cannot 
“ soothe the dull, cold ear of death.” 
Archbishop Whately dwells on the 
necessity of allowing the question, “ What 
is the truth?” to anticipate every other 
consideration. If it is only asked in the 
second place, the mind, he justly urges, 
will have been drawn by a law as sure as 
that of gravitation towards the belief to 
which it is predisposed, and will employ 
its ingenuity in discovering arguments for 
a conclusion which it has adopted inde- 
pendently of them. “Rely upon it,” it 
was said of a dexterous and not over-scru- 
pulous person in power, “he will never 
take any step that is bad without having 
a very good reason to give for it.” The 
Archbishop adds the comment, that we 
are ready enough to be warned against 
the sophistry of another, but need no less 
to be warned against our own. The con- 
fidence which a barrister will sometimes 
have in the cause of his client, when it is 
alpable to every unbiased mind that it 
is utterly bad, is a wonderful example of 
the beliefinto which men can reason them- 
selves by ingenious fallacies. A false con- 
viction once introduced, and assumed as 
an axiom, is an erroneous element which 
must vitiate all the after processes of the 
understanding. The most bigoted writers 
constantly make the most emphatie pro- 
testations of their impartiality, because 
the points in which they are prejudiced 
have attained in their apprehensions to 
the rank of indisputable truths. Hume 
repeatedly boasted that his History of 
the Stuarts was free from all bias, and 


it by their eulogies when he is dead. Bo- ithat he had kept the balance between 


lingbroke, who had been one of the prin- 
cipal detractors of the famous Duke of 


Marlborough, was called upon in a private | confesses his delusion to a friend. 


Whig and Tory nicely true. Ten years 
afterwards, on revising the work, he thus 
“As I 


company to confirm some anecdotes of his | began the History with these two reigns, 


parsimony : “ He was so great a man,” he 
replied, “that I have forgotten his vices.” 


* An Advertisement touching the Controversies of 


[James I. and Charles I.,] I now find that 
they, above all the rest, have been cor- 
rupted with Whig rancor, and that I really 


-| deserved the name of a party writer, and 


| boasted without any foundation of my 


the Church of England.—Bacon’s Works, vol. vii., | a) A 
| impartiality ; but if you now do me the 


p. 59. 
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honor to give this part of my work a| 
second perusal, I am persuaded that you 

will no longer throw on me this reproach- | 
ful epithet, and will acquit me of all pro- 
pensity to Whiggism.” Whether even in 
the second instance he had attained to the 
vaunted judicial equanimity, is somewhat 
doubtful. He had been irritated by the 
outcry which was raised against him “for 
presuming,” as he said, “to shed a gener- 
ous tear for the fate of Charles I. and the 
Earl of Strafford ;” and the abuse had 
some share in producing a reaction against | 
the party which had chiefly attacked him. 

So subtle are the workings of personal 

feeling, and so incessantly do we need to 

stand upon our guard against it. The | 
readers of books are upon their trial, as | 
well as the writers. An impartial history 
would be pronounced partial by those 
who were partial themselves. 

In former times there were historians 
who avowedly wrote as they were bribed. 
Paulus Jovius was said to keep a bank of 
lies, To those who gave handsomely he | 
assigned illustrious ancestors and praise- 
worthy deeds; and those who gave no- 
thing he traduced. He told the Cardinal 
of Lorraine that unless his pension was 
paid he would assert that his Eminence 
did not belong to the great Lorraine line | 
of Godefroi; and when there was a sus- 
pension of his works, he boldly declared 
it was because no man had hired him. 
Once being warned that his representa- 
tions were extravagant, he replied that it | 
was immaterial, since the next generation 
would receive them for. facts. Ile main- 
tained that it was the privilege of the his- 
torian to aggravate and extenuate faults, 
and to elevate or depreciate virtues; to 
dress the liberal paymaster in rich bro-| 
cade, and the austere niggard in coarse | 
cloth. There have been many later his- | 
torians who would have flung the fees of | 
Jovius in the faces of the donors, and who | 
have not the less copied his practices, cor- 
recting the features, and heightening the 
colors in the portraits of some, and smear- 
ing the faces of others, as the Duchess of 
Marlborough, in a fit of rage, did the pic- | 
ture of her daughter, exclaiming that she | 
was now as black without as within. 
Upon the party spirit which often dictates 
these misrepresentations we have touched | 
already, but there is another cause which 
is equally powerful—the desire to be bril- 
liant. Historic truth is usually too com- | 
plex, too full of half-lights and faint | 


| facts. 


ISSA YS. [ February, 
shadows, to admit of startling contrasts. 
The world is not peopled with angels and 
demons, but with men. Thus when the 
first consideration is to produce an effect, 
accuracy is inevitably sacrificed; and in- 
stead of attempting to give a faithful re p- 
resentation of the object, the author con- 
siders how he can make it look well in his 
picture. From the same motive the his- 
torian may adopt the incidents which are 
most romantic, regardless of their intrinsic 
improbability, or ‘undoubted falsity. This 
failing is common in Hume. Some sin 
through the passion for an antithetical 
style, than which none is so dazzling, or 
lends itself less readily, when used in ex- 
cess, to the exact expression of circum- 
stances. Events do not, any more than 
the characters of the actors in them, pre- 
sent a continuous series of pointed con- 
trasts ; and to sustain the artifice the in- 
cidents must be softened in one-half of the 
antithesis, or exaggerated in the other. 
The facts, in short, must be fitted to the 
sentence, instead of the sentence to the 
Such persons are not of the opinion 
of St. Jerome, that truth told inelegantly 
is better than eloquent falsehood. They 
all come under Bacon’s censure, and the 
chief difference between them and Paulus 
Jovius is that they do for literary popu- 
larity what he did for money. 

The newsmongers are described by 
Theophrastus as people who lied for ly- 
ing’s sake. He could not conceive what 
benefit they derived from the practice, es- 
pecially as the clothes of some of them 
were stolen at the baths while they were 
declaiming their fables to wonderig au- 
ditors. The benefit was clearly the plea- 
sure of being listened to by an eager 
crowd, and afforded abundant inducement 
in a city, where the inhabitants “ spent 
their time in nothing else but either to ‘tell 
or to hear some new thing.” The daily 
papers have nearly destroyed the trade of 
the fabricator of public intelligence. His 


| fictions are refuted by not appearing there, 


without the necessity for contradiction, 
and to amuse the credulous with success, he 
must mostly keep to the domain of private 
affairs. But there is another class of gos- 
sips—the tellers of “ good stories”’—who 


_ continue to obtain a ready and undeserved 


confidence. Narrator and listener in these 
cases are alike prone to prefer falsehood 
to truth, for amusing exaggerations are 
to such an extent the favorite staple of 
conversation that Montesquieu having once 
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had the curiosity to count how often an 
incident was repeated, which, to his 
sounder judgment, was not worth telling 
at all, found in the three weeks, during 
which it was current in the fashionable 
world, that it was related in his presence 
two hundred and twenty-five times. The 
immense majority of pungent anecdotes 
have received their point in the manufac- 
tory of the wit. The man who aims at the 
frivolous reputation of being always pro- 
vided with a stock of ludicrous tales, would 
soon become a bankrupt if he had not re- 
course to forgery to maintain the supply. 
He is always on the look-out for cireum- 
stances which he can mould to his pur- 
pose, distorts them without compunction, 
and thinks it a far finer thing to be 
sprightly than to be veracious. Horace 
Walpole was great in thisline. ‘I amso 
put to it for something to say,” he writes 
on one occasion, “that I would make a 
memorandum of the most improbable lie 
that could be invented by a viscountess- 
dowager, as the old Duchess of Rutland 
does when she is told of some strange 
casualty—‘ Lucy, child, step into the next 
room, and set that down,’ ‘ Madam,’ says 
Lady Lucy, ‘it can’t be true!? ‘Oh! no 
matter, child ; it will do for news into the 
country next post.” Sareastically as this 


is related, it falls short of the practice of 


Walpole himself. He had the ambition to 
keep up a continuous succession of lively 
letters, and he not only set down “im- 


probable lies,” but was certainly guilty of 


embroidering his intelligence, though he 
may not have absolutely fabricated it. 
His very story in ridicule of the inventions 
of dowager ladies is probably in part an 
instance of his own. Biography has been 
incurably adulterated by manufactured 
tales. Lord Orrery related, as an unques- 
tionable occurrence, that Swift once com- 
menced the service when nobody, except 
the clerk, attended his church, with, 
“Dearly beloved Roger, the Scripture 
moveth you and me in sundry places.” 
The trait was long believed, but Mr. 
Theophilus Swift afterwards discovered 
the anecdote in a jest-book which was 
published before his great kinsman was 
born, and the Dean, whose boast it was 
“that he had never been known to steal 
a hint,” was not the man to borrow a 
jocosity as paltry as it was profane. A 
host of stories, centuries old, have in the 
same manner been re-told of the celebri- 
ties of each succeeding generation, and 
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were probably no more true of the first 
person to whom they were applied than 
they are of the last. The readiness with 
which incidents of the kind are received, 
should be exchanged for an equal measure 
of mistrust, since where they admit of in- 
vestigation they are usually found, if not 
entirely fictitious, to be false in the iden- 
tical circumstances which make their en- 
tertainment. A recent work—the “ Me- 
morials of his Time,” by Lord Cockburn 
—is a glaring instance of it. It is deserib- 
ed by a contemporary,* who shows himselt 
intimately acquainted with the period and 
persons of which it treats, as entirely ori- 
ginating in the propensity for retailing 
anecdotes, and several passages are speci- 
fied “which manifestly owe their interest 
to the coloring and exaggeration” habi- 
tual to those who are resolved to be amus- 
ing at all hazards, Some of the incidents 
which are more specious prove on investi- 
gation to be not a whit more true, and we 
borrow from the ‘“ Law Review” one ex- 
ample out of many. Lord Melville died 
suddenly the night before the Lord Pres- 
ident Blair was buried. He had written 
to Mr. Perceval to solicit a provision for 
the family of the deceased judge, who was 
one of his oldest friends, and intending to 
post the letter after the funeral, he com- 
menced by saying that he had just 're- 
turned from it, A circumstance so trivial 
and so natural would not have been worth 
relating, and to suit the purpose of the 
teller of anecdotes, it was necessary to 
adorn it. Accordingly Lord Cockburn, 
who, as his nephew, might be supposed to 
be well informed, states that it had always 
been asserted without contradiction, and 
he was inclined to believe it, “* that Lord 
Melville gave a feeling account in his letter 
of his emotions at the ceremony.” This 
prospective description of his grief at a 
funeral which had not taken place, is 
called by the author of the Memorials “a 
fancy piece,” but it turns out that “ the 
fancy piece is Lord Cockburn’s,” and the 
particular which constitutes the sole point 
of the narrative, a pure invention. Dr. 
Johnson relates of a friend that he used to 
think’a story a story, till he showed him 
that truth was essential to it; for it must 
either, he said, be a picture of an individ- 


* In the “Law Magazine and Law Review” for 
August, 1856. The article contains, among other 
important statements, a defence of the Scotch judges 
whom Lord Cockburn has maligned, 
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ual, or of human nature in general, and if| each retailer of it makes an addition, how- 


false, was a picture of nothing. He might 


have subjoined that being believed to be | 


a picture of something, it was usually a 
calumny on its ostensible subject.* John- 
son himself scorned to embellish. He 
maintained that the least deviation from 
exactness was reprehensible, and insisted, 
that ifa child looked out of one window, 


and said it looked out of another, it ought | é 
is asked, in Voltaire’s tale, “ L’Ingénu,” 
| which language he thought the best, the 


to be corrected. Less scrupulosity will 
not secure substantial accuracy. The 
statement which passes in a single day 
through thousands of mouths, attains be- 
fore night to monstrous proportions if! 





* “The man,” Johnson said on another occasion, | 
‘* whouses his talent of ridicule in creating or grossly | 
exaggerating the instances he gives, who imputes 
absurdities that did not happen, or when a man was | 
a little ridiculous describes him as having been very 
much so, abuses his talents greatly.” Lord Cock- 
burn is open to this censure in nearly all the charac- | 
ters he has drawn. His descriptions of bygone 
usages are equally over-charged. To the examples 
given in the “ Law Review” we may add that he as- 
serts, in speaking of the abuses of former days, that 
Mr. Laing the clerk to the town-council of Edin- 
burgh, had six or eight baker lads apprehended 
about the year 1795 “for being a little jolly one 
night,” and shipped them off “ by his own authority, 
without a conviction, or a charge, or an offence.” | 
Mr. Laing boldly avowed his proceeding, so that | 
Lord Cockburn had positively the credulity to believe 
that this functionary was quietly permitted, as re- 
cently as 1795, to transport the good citizens of Ed- 
inburgh at his private pleasure. The simple fact | 
was that the lads were pressed! In some cases his | 
statements have not even this slender foundation of | 
truth, but are altogether the work of fancy. He tells | 
an anecdote to the honor of Lord Brougham which 
might easily be believed of a person so singularly 
gifted, and which has indeed been several times 
quoted already as a forcible illustration of the saying 
that the child is father of the man, to the effect that 
when he was at the High School at Edinburgh he 
worsted the master in an obstinately contested argu- 
ment on a question of Latinity. It is stated in an 
able notice of Lord Cockburn’s work in the “ Times,” 
that Lord Brougham is understood to have denied 
the story, and it is suggested, as the only mode of 
accounting for the error, that the circumstance may 
have occurred with some other boy. But we know 
from an eminent individual who was contemporary 
with Lord Brougham at the High School, that no 
such incident took place at all; at least he never 
heard a whisper of it, though Lord Cockburn repre- 
sents it as a noted event which had made its hero 
famous, If the occurrence was of older date the 
tradition must still have passed downwards through 
the seniors, and as not one syllable of it reached the 
ears either of the alleged actor in the scene, or of 
the venerable schoolfellow to whom we have referred, 
the entire tale is undoubtedly apocryphal. Books 
like Lord Cockburn’s are the bane of history, for the 
cireumstanees which are not contradicted are sure 
to be believed, although the credit of the entire nar- 





rative has been destroyed. 


ever separately trivial. 
Among the eases in which “ lies are lov- 
ed for their own sake,” Bacon, we have 


| seen, enumerates the “ false valuations” in 


which individuals indulge. This they ex- 
tend to the things connected with them, 
or of which they form a part. It is here that 
national vanity has its root. When the 
Canadian, from the banks of the Huron, 


Huron, the English, or the French, he an- 
swers, the Huron, beyond all dispute. A 
lady, anative of Lower Brittany, is aston- 
ished at the reply, for she had always 
imagined that, next to the Low Breton, 
there was no language to be compared to 
the French. The rest of the company be- 


|gin to talk upon the multiplicity of 


tongues, and they agree that but for the 
tower of Babel French alone would have 
been spoken throughout the world. This 
is a pleasant satire upon the general dis- 
position of every people to believe itself 
unrivalled, notwithstanding that, as all can- 
not be the first, each nation might learn to 
mistrust a conclusion which is shared by 
therest. Lord Chesterfield maintained that 


| such prejudices had their use, and men- 


tions, as an instance, that the popular delu- 
sion of one Englishman being able to beat 
three Frenchmen, had often enabled him 
to beat two. He overlooked the greater 
mischief which prejudices produced—the 
contests which have arisen between coun- 
tries out of the overweening notion they 
entertained of their prowess, and which, 
perhaps, created the occasion for beating 
ae athe at all; the evil to the individ- 
ual of his arrogance and conceit; the bar 
which vanity puts to improvement. What 
is false in itself can never be politic. 
Prejudices are regarded with more lenity 
than they deserve ; for to prejudge a ques- 
tion at least shows a carelessness about 
truth, though it may not imply the 
same depravity of nature as a wilful de- 
parture from it. One caution is yet re- 
quired: in the attempt to rise superior 
to a common prejudice it is possible to 
become prejudiced in the opposite direc- 
tion. Iryden affirms of some of the 
judges of his day that, right or wrong, 
they always decided for the poor against 
the rich; and he quotes a saying of 
Charles IT., that the crown was uniformly 
worsted in every case which was heard 
before Sir Matthew Hale, from his over- 
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jealousy of falling into the more usual er- 
ror of favoring the sovereign to the injury 
of the subject. 

Bacon might have embodied in his 
“Essay on Truth” the principal part of 
his observations on “Simulation and 
Dissimulation.” The difference between 
these and falsehood, aceording to South, 
is that the last applies to deception by 
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action is not, as in this case, directly dou- 
ble, each of these vices still carries with it, 
as a consequence, some tincture of its fel- 
low. Mrs. Blifil, in pretending sorrow, 
dissembled her satisfaction, and Black 
George, in affecting ignorance of what had 
become of the pocket-book, might be said 
to be simulating innocence. But the acts 
are named according as the predominant 
design is to pretend to that which is not, 


words, the former to deception by actions, 

gestures or behavior. Neither Bacon | or to masque that which is, and either may 
nor writers in general have kept strictly | be practised without the other being pre- 
to the distinction. Archbishop Whately | sent to the thoughts, The greatest im- 
regrets that the term “ dissimulation” | perfection of language is that the same 
should have been extended to inelude| term is used for dissimilar ideas; and 
“simulation,” and that the second of| where a rigorous phraseology has once 
these words should have fallen into de-| been established, corresponding to the 
suetude. Lord Chesterfield in the middle | differences existing in things, it is a step 
of the eighteenth century, and Hume in| backwards towards barbarism to blend 
1764, in his private correspondence, em-| separate notions under a common appella- 
ployed both expressions in their proper| tion. The evil requires to be constantly 
sense, as if they were then in familiar use. | checked, because precision of thought be- 
Yet Steele, in a paper in the “Tattler” in | ing rare, there is a perpetual tendency to 
1710, supposes his readers to be ignorant | confound ideas which are closely allied, 
of their meaning, and says : “ It will be ne- | and,as a consequence, to convert the words 
cessary to observe that the learned call | which distinguish them into synonyms, or 
simulation a pretence of what is not, and | else to allow the neighboring expression 
dissimulation a concealment of what is.” | to drop out of use. It is on this account 
It is simulation which Fielding describes | that it has seemed to us worth while to il- 
when he relates the conduct of Mrs, | lustrate a distinction which was formerly 
Blifil in feigning grief on the death of a} observed, and which, by the latitude given 
husband whom she hated, and of whom | to the term “ dissimulation,” is now fre- 
she was glad to be rid. “She continued | quently overlooked. 

a whole month with all the decorations of| Bacon sometimes speaks in lofty lan- 
sickness—visited by physicians, attended| guage of the homage due to truth. 
by nurses, and receiving constant messages | “ There is no vice,” he says, “ that doth so 
from her acquaintance to inquire after | cover us with shame as to be found false 
her health. At length, the decent time for | and perfidious ;” he quotes with appro- 
sickness and immoderate grief having ex- | bation the fine observation of Montaigne, 
pired, the doctors were discharged, and | that the liar is daring towards God and 
the lady began to see company, being | a coward towards man; he remarks that 
altered only from what she was before, by | “ the ablest persons that ever were, have 
that color of sadness in which she had | had allan openness and frankness of dealing, 
dressed her person and countenance.” It | and a name of certainty and veracity ;” 
was dissimulation when Black George, | he calls “ dissimulation a faint kind of 
after picking up the pocket-book contain- | policy,” and holds simulation to be still 
ing the 500/. note, assisted ‘Tom Jones to | “less politie and more culpable.” Never- 


search every tuft of grass in the meadow | 

. | 
where it was dropped, “and exerted as | 
much diligence in quest of the lost goods | 


theless, he estimates crafty acts rather by 
their worldly prudence than by their 
moral nature, and approves or tolerates 


as if he had hoped to find them.” It was | practices which ought to be condemned. 
both simulation and dissimulation when | In his “ Advancement of Learning” he 
Sophia Western, to conceal from her aunt | recommends, if men have a foible, that 
her passion for Tom Jones, treated him | they should call it after the virtue which 
with a studied neglect, and paid a marked | has the closest resemblance to it, and pre- 
attention to Blifil, whom she abhorred. | tend that dullness is gravity, and coward- 
She dissembled the regard she felt for the | ice mildness. He advises that they 
one, and simulated for the other a par- | should affect to despise everything which 
tiality she did not entertain. When the! is beyond the compass of their powers, or 
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better still, that they should pride them- | 
selves on the qualities in which they are | 
deficient, and seem to underrate them-| 
selves in the points in which they are 
strongest. These and such like devices 
he calls “ good arts,” in opposition to the | 
“evil arts” which are taught by, Machia- 
velli. To the conscientious part of man- | 
kind such “good arts” can only be re- 
garded as illustrations of the maxim of 
La Rochefoucauld, “that there are few | 
defects which are not more pardonable 
than the means we adopt to conceal them.” | 
Archbishop Whately enforces the true | 
view, that insincerity can never be expe- 
dient, but well remarks that those who 
do not prize straightforwardness for its 
own sake will never perceive that it is the 
wisest course as well as the most virtu- 
ous. “The maxim that ‘honesty is the 
best policy’ is one which, perhaps, no one 
is ever habitually guided by in practice. 
An honest man is always defore it, and a 
knave is generally behind it.” This is ad- 
mirably said. 

Bacon states, as a case which will just- | 
ify dissimulation, that there are people 
“who will so beset a man with questions, 
and draw him on, and pick his secret out 
of him, that without an absurd silence, he 
must show an inclination one way; or if| 
he do not, they will gather as much by his | 
silence as by his speech.” A common | 
instance of this species of inquisitiveness is | 
to tax persons with the authorship of | 
anonymous writings. Archbishop Whate- 
ly quotes the reply of Dean Swift in a 
conjuncture of the kind. He had publish- 
ed some insulting lines upon Mr. Bettes- 
worth, a barrister, who called upon the | 
satirist. “Sir,” said he, on Swift inquir- | 
ing his business, “I am Serjeant Bettes- | 
worth.” “Of what regiment ?” replied | 
Swift. “Oh! Mr, Dean, we know your | 
powers of raillery; you know me well | 
enough, that I am one of His Majesty’s | 
Serjeants at Law.” “ What then, Sir?” | 
“ Why then, Sir, [am come to demand 
of you whether you are the author of this 
poem, and these villanous lines on me.” 
* Sir,” answered Swift, “ it was a piece of 
advice given me in my early days, by 
Lord Somers, never to own or disown any | 
writing laid to my gharge, because if I | 
did this in some cases, whatever I did not | 
disown would infallibly be imputed to 
me. Now I take this to have been a very 
wise maxim, and have followed it ever 
since, and I believe it will hardly be in 


i 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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the power of all your rhetoric, as great 
master as you are of it, to make me 
swerve from that rule.”* This reply in 


‘the mouth of any man, who, like Swift, 


had acted consistently upon the sagacious 
counsel of Lord Somers, would bafile the 
interrogator ; but as most people nega- 
tive the suspicion when it is mistaken, the 
refusal to answer, when it is well founded, 
amounts to confession. Dr. Johnson de- 
cided that to escape the dilemma a direct 
denial was allowable, and Walter Scott 
carried the principle into practice, and re- 
peatedly assured inquisitive friends that 
he was not the author of the Waverly 
Novels. Yet he usually, he says, took 
care to qualify the contradiction by the 
remark, that, had he been the writer, he 
should have felt entitled to protect his 
secret by a false disclaimer. This was 
to betray a consciousness that the asser- 
tion, unaccompanied by a warning that 
it was worthless, would have been incon- 
sistent with rectitude. The proposition, 
reduced to its simple state, is, whether 
impertinence in one person will justify 
| falsehood in another. To propound the 
| question, is, to our thinking, to answer it, 
Lord Somers must have considered the 
| latitude improper, or his advice to Swift 
would have been useless, and Swift, no 
stringent moralist, would not have needed 
to adopt it if he had supposed, to use the 
expression of his own Houyhnhnhmas, that 
he might “speak the thing which was 
not.” When it is once admitted that we 
may say what is convenient, instead of 
what is true, every man will have a differ- 
ent standard of veracity, and no one can 
tell ariy longer what to believe. In the 
same breath in which Dr. Johnson main- 
tained the right of an author to disavow 
his productions, he indignantly denounced, 
what numbers would consider the more 
venial doctrine, that it was lawful to with- 


* The account we have adopted is from the life 
of Swift by Mr. Thomas Sheridan, to whose father 
the Dean related the conversation immediately after 
it occurred. Archbishop Whately gives the re- 
ply of Swift, as it is recorded by Dr. Johnson in the 
“ Lives of the Poets:” “Mr. Bettesworth, I was in 
my youth acquainted with. great lawyers, who 


| knowing my disposition to satire, advised me that if 


any scoundrel or blockhead whom I had lampooned 
should ask, ‘Are you the author of this paper?’ 
I should tell him that I was not the author, and 
therefore I tell you, Mr. Bettesworth, that I am not 
the author of these lines.” Dr. Johnson does not 
quote his authority, and we have no hesitation in 
preferring the well-authenticated and milder version 
of Sheridan. 
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hold from a patient a knowledge of his | employ them. 
“ Of all lying I have the great-| the deceptive practices he had witnessed, 


danger. 
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He enumerates several of 


est abhorrence of this, because I believe | but breaks off with the observation, that 


it has frequently been practised upon my- 
self. You have no business with conse- 
quences; you are to tell the truth.” 
Thus the lying which 
the most, was a deception which multi- 


| they “are infinite, and that it would be a 


| good deed to make a list of them, for that 


Johnson abhorred | 


tudes imagine to be a duty; and he was | 


not more at variance with them than in- 
consistent with himself. Truth, an instant 
before, was to yield to consequences ; the 
scene shifts : the consequences become dis- 
agreeable, and truth is to be paramount 
to every consideration. So surely does 
the moralist revert to the rigid rule, and 


exact it of others, the moment the excep- | 


tions are to his own disadvantage. 
evil of departing from it is shown on a 


large scale in the disgraceful maxims of 


the Jesuits, which Pascal held up to odium 
and reproach, Casuistry has too often been 
employed in vitiating morality—in devis- 
ing specious reasons for multiplying excep- 
tions to irksome principles. Then arise a 
labyrinth offine distinctions, of complicated 
conditions, of subtle evasions, which blunt 
the conscience, perplex the notions of right 
and wrong, and convert the simple laws 


which are understood and acknowledged 
by him who speaks, and him who hears, 
into a maze of metaphysical deceit and 


confusion, in which no one 
what is permitted to himself or arrogated 
by his neighbor. 


ces, can they be forbidden the liberty 


The | 


nothing doth more hurt in a state than 
that cunning men pass for wise.” He 
thought me: anly of their talents, and pro- 
nounced them to be as inferior to the 
truly great in ability as in uprightness. 
Churchill, the poet, had the same opinion 
of them, and in some lines, quoted by 
Archbishop Whately, describes their facul- 
ty as one— 


‘* Which Nature, kind, indulgent parent, gave 
To qualify the blockhead for a knave.” 


There is indeed as much difference be- 
tween the cunning man and the wise, as 
between him who wins a game by trickery, 
and the player who wins it by honest 
skill. An invariable characteristic of the 
whole tribe of schemers is, that they pass 
for wise in their own estimation, whatever 
they may do with the rest of the world, 
mistaking the lower kinds of craft for 
the higher order of sagacity. Success fre- 
quently attends their mancuvres, inso- 
much that Lord Bacon avers, “there be 


| not two more fortunate properties ”—by 


can be sure | 


Nor if men may break | 
precepts to avoid presumed inconvenien- | 


where the design is to accomplish a fan- | 


cied good. The whole monstrous machi- 
nery of pious frauds becomes morally de- 
fensible ; 
est, justified the means, 
true cross, which Fuller says at the time 
of the Reformation, would have loaded a 
ship, was rightly multiplied by those who 
believed that it would encourage devo- 
tion, and the priests who furnished the 
false teeth of St. 
a reputed charm for the tooth-ache, and 
filled a barrel when they were collected 
in the reign of Edward VI., were engaged 


Apollonia, which were | 


ina commendable work “for the glory | 


of God and the relief of man’s estate.” 


Bacon’s Essays on “Cunning” and | 


Wise” 


“ Seeming 


are chiefly occupied | 


with the artifices of mankind which red 


akin to falsehood. He knew well the de-| 


vices of intrigue, for he had lived in the | 
midst of them, and had not disdained to | | has always been and is always likely to be. 


which he means two properties more con- 
ducive to fortune—“ than to have a little 
of the fool, and not too much of the hon- 
est.” Archbishop Whately, who has add- 
ed to Bacon’s list of “petty points of 
cunning,” shares the conviction that their 
proficients are “the most likely to rise to 
high oftice,” and laments that “the art of 


| gaining power and that of using it well 
the motive, where it was hon- | 
The wood of the | 


should too often be found in different per- 
sons.” Paul Louis Courier speaks of the 
then most celebrated Grecian in France as 
aman “who had made himself a scholar, 
and capable of filling all the appointments 
destined for scholars, but not of obtaining 
them,” while his successful rival—Greek 
professor, Greek librarian, Greek acade- 


| mician—* saw that study led to nothing, 


and preferred having ten scholars’ situa- 


| tions, to qualifying himself for one that he 


had not.” Herein lies the whole secret. 
Those energies which the student devoted 
to his books the other employed in mak- 
ing interest with the dispensors of patron- 
age, and in rendering them good offices 
which had no connection with the Greek 
tongue. Thus, with some exceptions, it 
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Where the two characters are kept sepa- 
rate, which is often not the case, the aks 
lar will have learning and the place-hunter 
promotion, 
siduity, by political or personal services, 
he will so thrust his name and claims be- 
fore those who can advance him, that the 
Minister who should set out with the re- 
solution of rewarding merit would not be 
likely long to adhere to his intention. “I 
have known 2 prince,” says Swift, “choose 
an able Minister more than once; but I 
never observed that Minister to use his 
credit in the disposal of an employment 
to a person whom he thought the fittest 
for it. One of the greatest in this age 
owned and excused the matter from the 
violence of parties and the unreasonable- 
ness of friends.” Lord Eldon urged the 
same plea. There were often, he said, 
many circumstances unknown to the pub- 
lic, who ought to be cautious in their cen- 
sure—a position which he illustrated by 
the history of his appointment of Mr. 
Jekyll to be a Master in Chancery. Wit, 
conviviality, and good humor, had render- 
ed him a general favorite; and the Prince 
Regent, who enjoyed his enlivening com- 
panionship, earnestly solicited his ad- 
vaneement. As he belonged, however, 
to the Common Law Bar, was far from a 
proficient in his own department, and was 
totally ignorant of Chancery practice, 
Lord Eldon resolutely refused to promote 
him. Before the office was filled up, the | 
Chancellor was seized with a fit of the | 
gout. The Regent called, and desired to | 
be shown at once into his room. The 
servants replied that their master was) 
much too ill to be seen. The Regent con- 
tinued to press for admission, and, finding 
them inexorable, he bid them conduct 
him to the staircase, which he ascended, 
and, pointing to each door in succession, 
asked if Lord Eldon was there. Having! 
by this method ascertained the right cham- 
ber, he entered unannounced, and, seating 
himself at the bedside, said, that the ob- | 
ject of his visit was to beg again the ap-| 
pointment of Mr. Jekyll to the Mastership 
m Chancery. Lord Eldon declared his | 


inability to comply ; the Regent renewed 

his request ; the Chancellor reiterated his | 
refusal. There seemed no likelihood of a | 
termination of the contest, when the) 
Prince suddenly threw himself back in his | 
chair, exclaiming: “ How I do pity Lady | 


Eldon!” “Bless me!” exclaimed the | 
Chancellor in his turn, “ what is the mat- 
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By family connections, by as- | 


| ters in difficult cases. 
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“ Nothing,” said the Prince, “ ex- 


for here I remain until you promise to 
make Jekyll a Master in Chancery.” The 
Chancellor succumbed, and Jekyll had the 
post. A stronger example of royal im- 
portunity could not easily be imagined, 
but the moral we should deduce from it is 
the direct reverse of that of Lord Eldon. 
Nobody could have had a deeper sense of 
the impropriety of the step, or been per- 
sonally more averse to it; for he foresaw 
what was abundantly verified in the re- 
sult, that yielding would increase his fu- 
ture embarrassment, by exposing him to 
harassing applications from the Common 
Law Bar, which had hitherto not aspired 
to Equity offices. Yet, in spite of his 
motives to stand firm, he was compelled 
to give way, and there was but one cir- 
cumstance which would have empowered 
him to triumph—the certainty that the 
clamor of the public against. him for mak- 
ing a blamable appointment would be 
more difficult to face than the displeasure 
of the Regent at his refusing to make it. 
To hold a patron responsible for the dis- 
charge of his trust is by his own showing 
essential to the conscientious fulfilment of 
it; and, instead of demonstrating that the 
censure was undeserved, he merely prov- 
ed that it was insufficient. Jekyll himself 
was so satisfied of his incompetence, that, 
on being asked how he came to be picked 
out for the post, he answered: “ Because 
he was the most unfit man in the country.” 
Lord Eldon adds that his extreme igno- 
rance of his duties was the cause of his 
getting through them with discretion, for 
it drove him to consult his brother Mas- 
This was a result 
which could not have been reckoned on, 
and amounts to nothing more at best than 
that an incapable officer who is willing to 
be prompted may do very well, provided 
he is joined with capable persons who are 
able to prompt him. 

True as was the remark of Swift, the 
application which he chiefly intended it to 
have, was not a confirmation of it, for he 
was undoubtedly thinking of himself—of 
his own vast abilities, of the immense ser- 
vices he had rendered to Oxford and Bo- 
lingbroke, and their neglect to force the 
Queen to confer upon him the coveted 
bishopric. A declaimer on the neglect of 
merit is seldom worthy of much attention 
when the merit to which he inwardly re- 
fers is his own. Swift did not perceive, 
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what the world, like him, is too apt to for- 
get, that brilliant talents do not alone 
constitute fitness. If invention, if wit, if 
satire, if extensive learning, if singular 
knowledge of human nature, were the sole 
endowments proper to the bench, no man 
living had an equal claim; but if a prefer- 
ence of theology to polities, if reverence, 
decency, language not foul, and senti- 
ments not misanthropic, were at all indis- 
vensable, he was effectually disqualified. 
Te the profoundest scholarship, if extraor- 
dinary gladiatorial skill, if forcible reason- 
ing upon natural and revealed religion, 
expressed in pure and nervous language, | 
could entitle their professor to be ranked 
among the heads of the Church, then 
Swift’s great contemporary, Dr. Bentley, 
should have been preferred before all 
others; but if to be quarrelsome, litigious, 
and arrogant, to have his hand against 
every man submitted to his rule till he| 
drove every man to have his hand against 
him—if these were not episcopal virtues, 
no one could be named who was more 
properly excluded, Far from being a dis- 
grace to the age of Queen Anne that two | 
such intellects as Swift and Bentley should 
not have been advanced to the highest 
honors of their profession, they are signal 
examples of the unfitness which may co- 
exist with the rarest faculties. Even the 
deepest divine and the most eloquent 
preacher might be far from being a proper 
person for a bishop. He might be ab-| 
sorbed in his books and compositions, and | 
the duties of the station demand both bo- | 
dily activity and a steady application to | 
business. He might be a hot partisan, 
and, as the head of a church comprising 
men of many shades of opinion, it is requi- 
site that he should betolerant. He might | 
be of a domineering disposition and of in- | 
solent manners, and it is necessary that he 
should be conciliatory and courteous. He 
might be deficient in tact and judgment, 
and his office is of a nature which calls 
for their hourly exercise. He might be 
avaricious, and he must be liberal; he 
might be lukewarm, and he must be ear- 
nest; he might be bitter, and he must be 
a Christian. To these disqualifications it 
may be added, that he might have solicit- | 
ed the office—a proceeding which Arch- | 
bishop Whately states has not always | 
proved a bar to the elevation, though he 
evidently considers it ought to be. “It 
is a sad sight,” said Baxter, “when pride 
gets up into the pulpit to preach a sermon 
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on humility,” and just such another sad 
sight is an ambitious clergyman. 

There are many other cases in which 
men may make their way to station by a 
greater or less degree of merit, and in 
which the art of gaining power is still an 
imperfect guarantee of the faculty to use 
it well. A skilful debater in either House 
of Parliament is secure of high office, 
though a flow of language and a facility 
in raising or repelling objections is not 
much more evidence of a capacity for 
governing a kingdom, than dexterity in 
fencing is a proof of the ability to com- 
mand an army. ‘True political science is 
not merely needless in popular assemblies, 
it is positively distasteful, and those who 
are masters of it can rarely obtain it a 
hearing. The gorgeous imagery andlofty 
eloquence of Burke could not atone for 
the repulsiveness of his legislative wisdom, 
and few men spoke to thinner benches. 
The account which Lord Chesterfield has 
left of the House of Commons of his time 
is that, having entered it with awe, he 
discovered upon a brief acquaintance that 
of the five hundred and sixty members, 
not above thirty could understand reason. 
These thirty required plain sense in har- 
monious periods ; the rest the calls a mob, 
who were only to be moved by an appeal 
to their passions, their sentiments, their 
seeming interests, and their senses. Grace- 
ful utterance and action pleased their eyes, 
elegant diction tickled their ears, butthey 
could neither penetrate below the surface 
nor follow those who did. Though the 
senators of our day are probably on the 
whole a more educated assembly than in 
the reign of George L., the deseription of 
Lord Chesterfield is curiously confirmed 
by that which is given by Sir Robert Peel 
a century later. No man had taken a 
more exact measure of the House of Com- 
mons, or was more entirely devoted to it, 
and arguments to have weight with the 
representatives of the nation, must, he 
said, be such as were adapted to “ people 
who know very little of the matter, care 
not much about it, half of whom have 
dined or are going to dine, and are only 
forcibly struck by that which they instantly 
comprehend without trouble.”* The suc- 





* Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel: Part I, the Roman 
Catholic Question, p. 66. Mr. Maeaulay has express- 
ed similar opinions, “It is not,” he says, “ by ac- 
curaey or profundity that men become the masters of 
great assemblies. And why be at the charge of pro- 
viding logic of the best quality, when a very inferior 
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cess of a speaker depends in great measure | memory of the present generation could 
upon his keeping to this low level, or in | never throw off the propensities of the 
other words upon his being in unison with | advocate. If he succeeds in bringing his 
his hearers, which is the characteristic that | faculties into the requisite equilibrium, the 
Burke particularly noted in Charles Towns- | qualities which made him an able counsel 
hend as the cause of his singular influence | may be quite distinct from the functions 
over his audience. If the matter is set off | of the judge. Garrow had a masterly skill 











by luminous exposition, eloquence, wit, 
sarcasm, argument, which rarely happens, 
it is a proof of extraordinary intellectual 
endowments, but not of the qualities of a 
statesman ; and when office is conferred 
for oratory which in style and substance 
rises little, and often not at all, above me- 
diocrity, or even for a few sarcastic jests 
unredeemed by solid acquirements of any 
description, it ceases to be a wonder that 
the members of a government are not the 
least fallible of men. Great debaters have 
frequently been great ministers as well as 
the reverse, and where there is free dis- 
cussion the power of words cannot be 
neglected. The error is habitually to pre- 
fer those who can talk before those who 
can counsel and act—a superficial glibness 
of tongue to the more sterling accomplish- 
ments of thought, knowledge, foresight, 
and promptitude. 

Brilliant success again at the bar leads 
naturally to the bench, and in the major- 
ity of instances no better test of fitness 
could be adopted. Nevertheless it is a 
test extremely uncertain, for the habit of 
mind which is acquired in espousing one 
side is widely different from that which ar- 





in examining witnesses, which amounted 
to a genius for that department of his pro- 
fession, and which, conjoined with other 
resources of a lower calibre, secured him 
for a long term of years the largest busi- 
ness of anyman of his time. But his know- 
ledge of law was nothing, and the talent 
in which he is supposed never to have 
been rivalled became nearly useless by his 
promotion to the bench. That confident 
and courageous warmth on behalf of clients, 
such as Lord Brougham describes in Mr. 
James Allan Park, and which Lord Cock- 
burn says is a common characteristic of 
favorite counsel who are not of the highest 
class, the artful and impassioned addresses 


|to juries, the tact, and the trickery, 


though peculiarly effective in gaining ver- 
dicts, must all be left behind on ascending 
the judgment-seat. Hence the leader at 
the bar has often proved an inferior ma- 
gistrate, while many who were less con- 
spicuous in the lower arena have earned 
themselves lasting renown among the ad- 
ministrators of justice. The deficiency is 
sometimes palpable beforehand, and im- 
proper appointments are wilfully made, 
but those who seem to promise best not 


bitrates between both. Very distinguished 
lawyers who have worn the ermine in the 





unfrequently belie the expectations which 
were formed of them. Lord Brougham 
| remarks of Lord Abinger that he was pos- 
| sessed of every endowment for the consti- 
| tution of a consummate judge—“ quick- 
|mess, sagacity, learning, integrity, legal 
like those of England is to encourage readiness in meres. grem paaenenge of man, practice 
public men at the expense both of fullness and | at the bar of vast extent, and infinite 
exactness. The keenest and most vigorous minds of | Variety, good nature withal, and patience.” 
every generation, minds often admirably fitted for | He failed, however, from not “ considering 
the investigation of truth, are habitually employed in | that it was a perfectly new duty which he 


producing arguments such as no man of sense would | },. ‘ » Ff , eni 
ever put into a treatise intended for publication ; ar- | had | to pt eform,” from ‘an overweening 


guments which are just good enough to be used once, | OPinion that he arrived a finished master 
when aided by fluent delivery and pointed language. | at a position where it was necessary that 
The talent for debate is developed in such men to a | he should first be a learner, and from re- 
a bor tapasaghpsegeee ag vasa co kardia ta | fusing to employ the industry and to accept 
‘ Lg provisabre. Xt | the assistance which were required toadapt 


they are fortunate indeed if they retain unimpaired | ;. : : . 
the faculties which are required for close reasoning or | his ample attainments to his altered func- 


for enlarged speculation. Indeed we should sooner | tions, 

expect a great original work on political science,| There is one cause which, if no other 
such a work, for example, as the ‘Wealth of Nations, | : al . ie : 
from an apothecary. in a country town, or from a | Wore im operation, would constantly pre- 
minister in the Hebrides, than from a statesman who, | V°Mt men from being advanced in propor- 
ever since he was one-and-twenty, had been a dis- | tion to their merit. The public must be 
tinguished debater in the House of Commons.” | the arbiters, and they are often incompe- 


article will be equally acceptable? Why goas deep 
into a question as Burke, only in order to be, like 
Burke, coughed down, or left speaking to green 


benches and red boxes? The tendency of institutions 
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tent to judge. In the case of speakers 
we have seen that the showy qualities 
prevail over the solid, and Lord Bacon 
states the cause in uncompromising lan- 
guage when commenting upon the assertion 
of Demosthenes that “ action” was the 
first, second, and third requisite of an 
orator. “ A strange thing,” says Bacon, 
“that that part which is but superficial, 
and rather the virtue of a player, should | 
be placed so high above those other noble 
parts of invention, elocution, and the rest | 
—nay, almost alone—as if it were all in | 
all. But the reason is plain. There is in 
human nature generally more of the fool 
than of the wise, and therefore those facul- | 
ties by which the foolish part of men’s | 
minds is taken are most potent.” It is 
the same with readers as with hearers. 
Bishop Butler was taught by experience 
that of the multitudes who turned over 
books for amusement, for the sake of talk- | 
ing, or to qualify themselves for the world, | 
very few cared to examine into the accu- 
racy of assertions or the truth of princi- 
ples. This, he said, “was to the general- 


ity of people a circumstance of no consi- | 


deration at all”—a phenomenon which to 
his earnest and inquiring mind appeared 





nothing less than “ prodigious.” ‘The ma- 
jority must, therefore, judge of books as 
of speeches—by their superficial charac- 
teristics. Nay, even as to these, the larger 
part of mankind will prefer false glitter to 
higher excellencies. Verbiage, bombast, 
and flowery images will impose upon them 
in an infinitely greater degree than those 
quiet graces which are the last perfection 
of style. So, too, a broad jest would be 
relished by persons who would be nearly 
insensible to the delicate and far more ex- 
quisite humor of Addison. In all depart- 
ments of knowledge a just estimation and 
a correct taste can only be attained by an 
amount of study which is exceedingly rare. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, on first visiting the 
Vatican, was mortified to discover that he 
could not appreciate the pictures of Ra- 
phael. He felt his ignorance and was 
abashed. Day by day he gazed at them 
and copied them; by degrees a new per- 
ception dawned upon him, and he recog- 
nized how unenlightened was his former 
opinion, and how incomparable were the 
works of the great master. He afterwards 
learnt that every student who examined 
them had passed through the same pro- 
cess, and that none were seized with in- 
stantaneous raptures, except those who 
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were incapable of ever understanding them 
at all. The truth, he says, was, that if 
they had been what he had expected, they 
would have contained beauties which 
were merely superficial, and would not 
have deserved their reputation. Experi- 
ence and reflection convinced him that 
genuine excellence lay deep, that the florid 
style which captivated at once was as false 
as it was alluring, and that no man ever 
attained to a right discernment in art 
without long labor and close attention. In 
every thing, he remarks, it was the same. 
A nice ear for music and a just poetical 
taste were equally the work of time, and 
untutored nature formed conclusions which 
were repudiated by an educated judgment. 
The observation is not only true of in- 
tellectual things, but is equally applicable 
to moral, “ Praise,” says Lord Bacon, 
“if it be from the common people, is 
commonly false and naught, and rather 
followeth vain persons than virtuous: for 
the common people understand not many 
excellent virtues: the lowest virtues draw 
praise from them, the middle virtues work 
in them astonishment or admiration; but 
of the highest virtues they have no sense 
or perceiving at all, but shows and species 
virtutibus similes serve best with them.” 


‘What a pregnant remark is this!” adds 
Archbishop Whately. ‘“ By the lowest of the 
virtues he means probably such as hospitality, 
liberality, good-humored courtesy, and the like; 
and these, he says, the common run of man- 
kind are accustomed to praise. Those which 
they admire, such as daring courage and firm 
fidelity to friends, or to the cause or party one 
has espoused, are what he ranks in the next 
highest place. But the most elevated virtues of 
all, such as disinterestedness and devoted public 
spirit, thorough-going even-handed justice, and 
disregard of unpopularity when duty requires, 
of these he says the vulgar have usually no 
notion. And he might have gone further, for 
it often happens that a large portion of mankind 
not only do not praise or admire the highest 
qualities, but even censure and despise them.” 
—Whately’s Bacon, p. 469. 


Bacon in other parts of his Essays has 
specified qualities as calculated to win un- 
enlightened approbation, which rather 
belong to the list of vices than even to 
the lowest of the virtues. “ Vain-glorious 
men,” he says, for example, “are the scorn 
of the wise but the admiration of fools.” 
Boldness, again, in state matters, he likens 
in the extent of its effects to action in 
oratory. ‘“ Yet boldness,” he continues, 
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** is a child of ignorance and baseness, far | science was a thing he could not understand.”— 
inferior to other parts. Nevertheless, it | Whatelg’s Bacon, p. 202. 
doth fascinate and bind hand and foot those | 
that are either shallow in judgment or | An English Ambassador who visited 
weak in courage, which are the greatest | Rome was asked by Queen Caroline why 
part, yea, and prevaileth with wise men at | he did not endeavor to convert the Pope. 
weak times.” Upon every point it ap-| “ ——— ao ad) | —_ —— 
; ‘ -| better t er his Holine 
te pa ae So Uaedien amen | sizeishy aombeabenl This wd oe spadane 
their decrees may ultimately prevail before | was a jest; but Bonaparte himself was 
the calm tribunal of posterity, when the | not a more avowed example of Arch- 
crowd are content to receive the law from | bishop Whately’s observation than thou- 
their superiors, it must often be otherwise | sands of persons at home and abroad in 
in those decisions of the hour, in which |the corrupt society of the eighteenth 
the multitude claim their right to be heard. | century. Rulhiere, who was at St. Peters- 
As long, in a word, as “there is more of | burg in 1762, when Catherine caused her 
the fool than of the wise in human nature,” | husband, Peter IIL, to be murdered, 
so long must wisdom be frequently subor- | wrote a histo-y of the transaction on his 
dinate to folly, and the lowest virtues be | return to France, which was handed about 
preferred to the highest. The possessor | in manuscript. The Empress was informed 
of the great and good gifts is not the | of it, and endeavored to procure the des- 
sufferer. The main advantage to the | truction of the work. Madame Geoffrin 





individual is in the deserts themselves, and 
not in the recognition of them by others ; 
as Bacon has it, we should “ rather seek 
merit than fame.” John Hunter was 
accustomed ‘to say that “no great man 
ever desired to be great”—meaning that 
his delight and his reward were in the 
qualities which constituted his greatness, 
and not in the tributes which would make 
him appear great in the eyes of the world. | 
The excellencies are the privilege; ambi- 
tion is none. 

Though Lord Bacon condescended to 
climb by crooked paths, he had far teo 
extensive an aquaintance with the human 
heart, and, in spite of his deviations in 

ractice, too many godlike aspirations of 

is own, to fall into an error which Arch- 
bishop Whately mentions as common 
among evil men ; 


“Tt was remarked by an intelligent Roman 
Catholic that the confessional trains the priest 
to a knowledge not of human nature but of 
mental nosology. ‘It may, therefore, qualify 
them,’ he said, ‘for the treatment of a depraved, 
but not of a pure mind.’ Now, what the con- 
fessional is to the priest, that a knave’s own 
heart is'to him. He can form no notion of a 
nobler nature than his own. Miss Edgeworth 
deseribes such a person as one who divides all 
mankind into rogues and fools, and when he 
meets with an honest man of good sense does 
not know what to make of him. Nothing, it is 
said, more puzzled Bonaparte. He would 
offer a man money; if that failed, he would 





talk of glory, or promise him rank and power ; 
but if all these temptations failed, he set him 
down for an idiot, ora half-mad dreamer. Con- | 


| was sent to Rulhiére to offer him a con- 
| siderable bribe to throw it into the fire. 
He eloquently demonstrated that it would 
be a base and cowardly action, which 
honor and virtue forbade. She heard 
him patiently to the end, and then calmly 
replied, ‘What! isn’t it enough?” Arch- 
bishop Whately relates of a contemporary 
who long occupied an elevated position, 
that he imputed motives to all the world 
which a lofty nature would have con- 
sidered base, but, having no notion of 
any thing better, he entertained, says the 
Archbishop, no eontempt for his kind, 
“was good-humored and far from a mis- 
anthrope, and no more despised men for 
not being superior to what he thought 
them than we despise horses and dogs for 
being no more than brutes.” There is 
some excuse for the sweeping judgments 
of persons in high place, for they are con- 
demned to see human nature under its 
basest aspects. Lord Brougham has put 
upon record his own official experience, 
and a darker picture could not well be 
drawn. ‘Cold calculations upon the death 
of those who stop the way, unfeeling 
acrimony towards competitors, unblushing 
falsehood in both its branches, boasting 
and detraction, the fury of disappointment 
when that has not been done which it was 
impossible to do, swift oblivion of all that 
has been granted, unreasonable expecta- 
tion of more only because much has been 
given, not seldom favors repaid with 
hatred, as if by this unnatural course the 
account might be settled between grati- 
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tude and pride—such are the secrets of 
the heart which power soon discloses to 
its possessor.” Pa Rochefoucauld has 
said that self-interest speaks all sorts of 
languages and personates all kinds of 
parts, even that of disinterestedness. 
There is none which the greedy peti- 
tioners for place personate so often. The 
transparent and disgusting hypocrisy of 
desiring preferment purely for the good 
of the country and from a sense of public 
duty, is stated by Lord Brougham to be 
incessant. 
Lord Melbourne that nobody could tell 
till he came into office how base men were, 


the latter humorously replied: “On the | 
contrary, I never before had such an opin- | 
ion of human virtue, for I now find that | 


self-denial is the sole motive in seeking 
advancement, and personal gain the only 
thing that is never dreamt of.’ Lord 
Brougham brought away from his sorrow- 
ful experience a benevolence unchilled 
and a faith in goodness undiminished, 
because he had the two grand correctives 
to a universal condemnation—a generous 
nature and an extended observation. He 
who is above the vices he witnesses knows, 


as Archbishop Whately well remarks, | 


that there is, at least, one person superior 


to them, and he would conclude there | 


must be more, even if he had none of the 
actual examples before his eyes which a 


large acquaintance with the world in-| 


fallibly supplies. Indeed, the worst min- 
ister, and the most contracted in his view, 
might be expected to reflect that the 
worthy part of mankind would be the 
last to thrust themselves under his notice. 
People of nice honor and sensitive feelings, 
those who are truly disinterested and 
philanthropic, 


‘‘Guiltless of hate, and proof against desire,” 


never approach him. It is the bird of 
prey which gathers where the carcase is. 
The kinds which are not rapacious main- 


Once, on his remarking to | 
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sonable demand, and up sprung a patriot,” 
were not the world, however convenient 
they might find it for their selfish ends to 
speak in its name, 

Of all the dark representations which 
have been given of the motives and dis- 
positions of mankind, the most plausible 
and acute is embodied in the “ Maxims” 
of La Rochefoucauld. “ Fundamental 
truths,” says Locke, “like the lights of 
heaven, are not only beautifal in them- 
selves, but give light to other things that 
without them could not be seen. Our 
Saviour’s great rule that ‘we should love 
/our neighbor as ourselves’ is such a fun- 
damental truth for the regulating human 
society, that I think by that alone one 
might without difficulty determine all 
the cases and doubts in social morality.” 
La Rochefoucauld, on his part, has his 
|fundamental truth, and every one is 
familiar with the famous motto which he 
put as a text to his work—“ Onur virtues 
are generally vices in disguise.’ The 
five hundred and four pithy sentences 


which follow are mostly illustrations of 


this pervading principle. He says, for 
'example, that “ Virtue would not go so 
far if Vanity did not keep her company ;” 
that “What we cut off from our other 
defects we frequently add to our pride ;” 
that “ Self-interest, which we accuse of all 
| our crimes, ought often to be praised for 
our good actions ;” that “ We sometimes 
‘imagine we hate flattery, but only hate 
| the manner of flattering ;” that “ Women 
| weep to get the reputation of being ten- 
| der-hearted, weep that they may be 
| pitied, weep to be wept, weep to avoid 
the discredit of not weeping.” Wherever 
| there is an appearance of good, he traces 
| it up to evil motives, and these, again, he 
|resolves into self-love. His creed is thus 
| directly opposed to the precept of our 
| Saviour, so beautifully set forth by Locke, 
|and, if the latter is ever observed, the 
| principle of La Rochefoucauld must in all 
}such cases be untrue. Taken in its ex- 


tain their flight in a higher region and a| tremest latitude it involves complete infi- 


less tainted atmosphere. 


If Sir Robert | delity as a consequence, for to believe that 


Walpole, according to the version of his | the rule of our Lord is habitually violated 


biographer which we believe to be the 
correct one, declared of his corrupt op- 
ponents, “ all these men have their price,” 
he uttered a truth as undoubted as his 
alleged maxim, “all men have their price,” 
would have been false. Those patriots of 
whom he said “that they were easily 
raised, for it was but to refuse an unrea- 
VOL. XL.—NO. IL 


by the whole of mankind is to assume 
that his Gospel is a nullity and that his entire 
mission on earth hasbeenin vain. La Roche- 
foucauld himself limits his assertion, and 
the same qualifying phrase which he intro- 
duces into the summary of his system 
is repeated in many of the succeeding 





maxims. In fact, his celebrated saying, 
11 
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‘Hypocrisy is the homage which vice | 
renders to virtue,” supposes the virtue to 
be real, or it would otherwise come under 
the denomination of hypocrisy, and there 
would be nothing left to which to do ho- 
mage. His profligate followers have out- 
stripped their master, and have often 
written of his delineation of human na- 
ture as though there were no exceptions 
to the hideous picture. They have espe- 
cially delighted to quote one detestable | 
proposition, to which he gives a universal | 
upplication—“ In the misfortunes of our | 
best friends there is aleays something 

which is not displeasing to us ;” but they 

appear unconscious, or omit to state, that | 
La Rochefoucauld rejected it upon ma- 
turer consideration, and excluded it from 
the later editions of his work. Nor must 
it be forgotten, in extenuation of his cy- 
nical view, that the circle of each man’s 
acquaintances is the, world to him, and 
that the author of the “ Maxims” derived | 
his notions of his kind from the vitiated 

society of the upper classes during the re- | 
gency of Anne of Austria and the reign | 
of Louis XIV. However false as a gene- 
ral principle might be his assertion “ that 
there is no one who believes himself in | 
any quality inferior to the person whom | 
he esteems the most,” it might be truer | 
than we should suspect of multitudes of | 
his countrymen when Courier could | 
say, “that, with many faults, he must | 
claim one great merit—he was the single | 
person in France who did not imagine | 
himself fit to be king.” ‘The definition of | 
friendship, “that it is only a traffic in 
which self-love always expects to be a 
gainer,” with other remarks of the same 
kind, imputing what ought to be the at- 
tachments of the heart to sordid interest, 
may easily be supposed a correct represen- 
tation of the alliances he witnessed among 
the fawning courtiers, who, lost to man- 
liness and independence, were engaged in 
a miserable rivalry for paltry distinctions 
and preferments. It must have been an- 
other sort of friendship of which he spoke 
later in life, when he said that “a true 
friend was the greatest of all blessings, 
and the one which we least thought of 
acquiring.” The observation shows that 
he, at any rate, believed in the possibility 
of ties which are formed by esteem for 
personal qualities, without regard to 
grosser advantages ; that he was at last 
convinced that man was capable of enno- 





bling affections as well as of lower desires, 
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and could love his neighbor without 
coveting his goods. By his own confes- 
sion he was himself an example of it, for 
he professed “to entertain such an attach- 


|ment to his friends that he would not hes- 
|itate for an 


instant to sacrifice his in- 
terests to theirs.” After all allowances, 


however, his picture of mankind remains 


yartial and bitter. Even Cardinal de 
Retz who had been a leader in the same 
scenes, who had been accustomed to look 
at the world upon its blackest side, and 
belonged to that side himself, complained 
that La Rochefoucauld had too little faith 
in virtue. Few books could be more per- 
nicious than his, if it is received for the 
entire truth, and either teaches the read- 
er misanthropy from the belief that all 
are bad, or profligacy from the notion 


| that it is equally needless and vain to at- 
| tempt to be better; few books are more 


useful, if it is employed as a manual for 
self-examination by which to probe our 
motives and to learn the deceitfulness of 
the heart. The false pretences which La 
Rochefoucauld has specified are defects 
to which every body is, in some respects, 


| originally prone, which numbers continue 


to practise habitually, and which are apt 


|to intermingle with the higher impulses 


that ordinarily govern those who are la- 
boring to be upright. 

Two maxims of La Rochefoucauld— 
one, “ that before we wish eagerly for any 


| thing we should inquire into the happi- 


ness of him who possesses it ;” the other, 
“that there is little we should desire ar- 
dently if we knew perfectly what we de- 
sired”—find their commentary in Bacon’s 
Essay on “Great Place.” Dr. Johnson 
maintained that all the arguments to 
show the misery of men in high station 
were deceptive, since every body wish- 
ed for it notwithstanding. This proves 
that the majority imagine that it produc- 
es happiness in spite of the reasons which 
are urged to the contrary, but does not 
prove thatthe happinessis real. ‘ “They de- 
sire it ardently because they do not know 
perfectly what they desire.’ Nobody 
was a greater dupe to the common 
opinion than Bacon himself, or in the ex- 
cessive anxiety to attain his end had been 
less deterred from verifying his own ob- 
servation, that “there israrely any rising 
but by a commixture of good and evilarts.” 
How little the eagerness of anticipation 
was a just evidence of the enjoyments of 
possession, which on Jobnson’s theory 
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ought to have followed, may be seen in | 
the impressive after-testimony of the il- 
lustrious Chancellor: 


“ The rising into place is laborious, and by 
pains men come to greater pains; and it is 
sometimes base and by indignities men come to 
dignities. The standing is slippery, and the 
regress is either a downfall or at least an eclipse, 
which is a melancholy thing. Certainly great 
persons had need to borrow other men’s 
opinions to think themselves happy, for if they 
judge by their own feelings they cannot find it, 
but if they think with themselves what other 
men think of them, and that other men would | 
fain be as they are, then they are happy as it 
were by report when, perhaps, they find the | 
contrary within; for they are the first that find 
their own griefs, though they be the last that 
find their own faults.”.—Zesay XJ. Whately’s 
edition, p. 87. 


A caliph of Cordova is reported to have | 
said when he was dying: “ I have passed 
a reign of more than fitty years in peace 
or victory, beloved by my subjects, | 
dreaded by my enemies, respected by my | 
allies. In this apparent prosperity-I have 
kept count of the days that were really | 
happy, and they amount to fourteen.” 
The speech may have been invented to | 
point a moral, but the history of kings 
has assuredly not been a history of hu- | 
man felicity, and their ministers, who 
have put their experience upon record, 
have seldom had a more flattering tale to 
tell than Chancellor Bacon. His contem- 
porary and cousin, Sir Robert Cecil, who 
was principal Secretary of State to Queen | 
Elizabeth and James L., and ultimately 
Lord High Treasurer, may speak for the | 
major part of them in the letter in which | 
he poured out his feelings to a friend in | 
1604, when he was acknowledged to be | 
the ablest, as he appeared the most envi- | 
able, statesman of his time. ‘ Give heed 
to one that hath sorrowed in the bright | 
instre of a court and gone heavily over | 
the best seeming fair ground. It is a great | 
task to prove one’s honesty, and yet not | 
spoil one’s fortune. You have tasted a | 
little hereof in our blessed queen’s time, 
who was more than a man, and in truth | 
sometimes less than a woman. I wish 1 | 
waited now in her presence-chamber with | 
ease at my food and rest in my bed. 1| 
am pushed from the shore of comfort, and | 
know not where the winds and waves of | 
a court will bear me; I know it bringeth 
little comfort on earth; and he is, I reck- | 
on, no wise man that looketh this way to | 
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heaven.” There isa deep pathos in the 
words to those who weigh them, and not 
the least touching part of the confession 
is the avowed struggle between virtue 
and ambition, and the undisguised con- 
sciousness that ambition would triumph. 
This is one of the misfortunes of power, 
that those who have tasted it can neither 
be happy with it nor without it; they are 
uneasy upon their eminence, and yet are 
mortified to come down from it, 
tenaciously clinging to the dignity while 
they are oppressed by its troubles. In 
every stage as Lord Bacon found, the 
disiress predominates—the upward course 
toilsome, the standing-place painful, the 
descent melancholy. In the conflict of 
such feelings Cecil had never the courage 
to resign, and yet was thankful when a 
king more absolute than the monarch he 
served gave him his dismissal, “Ease 
and pleasure,” he said, “ quake to hear of 


death; but my life, full of cares and mis- 


eries, desireth to be dissolved.” The 
downfall from power, which Cecil escaped, 
is the more usual fate of ministers; and 
though the tenure of kings is in theory 
permament, and their overthrow as much 
rarer as it is more disastrous when it oc- 
curs, yet the contemporaneous examples 
of dethroned sovereigns, when Voltaire 
wrote his “Candide,” were sufficiently 
numerous to suggest one of the most strik- 
ing passages in the work. Candide, at 
Venice, sits down to supper with six 
strangers who are staying at the same 
hotel with himself; and as the servants, 
to his astonishment, address each of 
them by the title of ““ Your Majesty,” he 
asks for an explanation of the pleasantry : 


“*T am not jesting,’ said the first; ‘I am 
Achmet III.; 1 was Sultan several years; I 
dethroned my brother, and my nephew has de- 
throned me. They have cut off the heads of 
my viziers; I shall pass the remainder of my 
days in the old Seraglio; my nephew, the Sul- 
tan Mahmoud, sometimes permits me to travel 
for my health, and I have come to pass the 
Carnival at Venice.’ 

‘““A young man who was close to Achmet 
spoke next, and said: ‘ My name is Ivan; I have 
been Emperor of all the Russias; I was de- 
throned when I was in my cradle; my father 
and my mother have been incarcerated ; I was 
brought up in prison ; I have sometime permis- 
sion to travel attended by my keepers, and I 
have come to pass the Carnival at Venice.’ 

“The third said: ‘I am Charles Edward, 
King of England; my father has surrendered 
his rights to me; I have fought to sustain 
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them; my vanquishers have torn out the hearts 
of eight hundred of my partisans; I have been 
put in prison; Lam going to Rome to pay a 
visit to my ‘father, dethroned like my grand- 
father and myself, and I have come to pass the 
Carnival at Venice.’ 

“The fourth then spoke, and said, ‘I am 
King of Poland; the fortune of war has de- 
prived me of my hereditary states ;* my father 
experienced the same reverses; I resign myself 
to the will of Providence, like the Sultan Ach- 
met, the Emperor Ivan, and the King Charles 
Edward, to whom God grant a long life, and I 
have come to pass the Carnival at Venice.’ 

“ The fifth said: ‘I am also King of Poland ;t 
I have lost my kingdom twice, but Providence 
has given me another state in which I have 


done more good than all the kings of Sarmatia | 


9 together have ever done on the banks of the 
istula. I also resign myself to the will of 
Providence, and I have come to pass. the Car- 
nival at Venice.’ 

“There remained a sixth monarch to speak. 
‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I am not so great a 
sovereign as the rest—but I, too, have been a 
king. Iam Theodore, who was elected King 
of Corsica; I was called “your Majesty,” 


caused money to be coined, and do not now 
possess a penny ; I have had two secretaries of 
state, and have now scarcely a servant; I have 
sat upon a throne and was long in a prison in 
London upon straw, and am afraid of being 
treated in the same manner here, although I 
have come, like your Majesties, to pass the 
Carnival at Venice.’ 

“The five other Kings heard this confession 
with a noble compassion. Each of them gave 
King Theodore twenty sequins to buy some 
clothes and shirt. Candide presented him with 
a diamond worth two thousand sequins. ‘ Who,’ 
said the five Kings, ‘is this man who can af- 


ford to give a hundred times as much as any of | 


us? Are you, Sir, alsoa king? ‘No, your 
Majesties, and I have no desire to be.’ ” 


The last stroke is an instance of Vol- 
taire’s consummate art, very common with 


* Augustus III., King of Poland and Elector of 
Saxony. The electorate, from which he was twice 
driven by Frederick the Great, was the hereditary 
state of which Voltaire speaks. His father, Augus- 
tus I1., became King of Poland in 1697, was de- 
posed in 1704, recovered the crown in 1709, and 
retained it till his death in 1733. His electorate of 
Saxony was overrun in 1706, by Charles XII. of 
Sweden. 

+ Stanislaus Leszczynski. He was elected King 
of Poland in 1704, through the influence of Charles 
XIL, and was dethroned in 1709, after the battle of 
Pultowa. He was reélected in 1733, on the death 
of Augustus IT., and was soon after dis of 
his kingdom by Augustus III. In 1736 he was in- 
vested for life with the duchies of Lorraine and 
Bar, and it was here, by public works and the pa- 
tronage of literature, that he earned the eulogy of 
Voltaire. 
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him, in conveying his moral by a single 
phrase, which tells with electric rapidity 
and force. These reflections upon the 
vanity of human wishes are usually num- 
bered among the commonplaces of moral- 
ists, and are supposed to be dismissed 
with formal acquiesence and secret dis- 
sent, There is nothing, nevertheless, 
more deserving of attention. There are 
thousands upon thousands who, as far as 
the inevitable trials of life will permit, 
possess all the elements of happiness except 
the belief that they possess them. The 
sum of felicity would be multiplied to an 
extent beyond calculation if men would 
make the most of what they have instead 
of craving what they have not, and the 
practical testimony of the Bacons and 
Cecils to the worse than worthlessness of 
the things which are rated highest is 
surely a lesson to teach genuine content- 
ment, and turn ambition into thankfulness. 


|“T thank God,” said Montesquieu, “ that 


r 2 /having bestowed upon me a mean in all 
and at present am hardly called “ Sir ;” I have | 


things, he has also put a little moderation 
in my soul.” There will always be plenty 
to struggle for pre-eminence; but religion, 
philosophy, and experience are more efli- 
cacious than they seem, because by recon- 
ciling men to obscurity the result attracts 
less attention in proportion as it is com- 
plete. 

With all his worldly shrewdness the 
passion for wealth is not more countenanced 
by Bacon than the passion for place. 
“The ways to enrich,” he says, “are 
many, and most of them foul: parsimony 
is one of the best, and yet is not innocent, 
for it withholdeth men from works of 
liberality and charity.’ He remarks that 
a large fortune is of no solid use to the 
owner, except to increase his means of 
giving. “The rest is but conceit; the per- 
sonal fruition in any man cannot reach to 
feel great riches.” This is a profound ob- 
servation, and goes to the root of the com- 
mon fallacy that happiness will increase 
with money. Toacasual glance the circle 
of enjoyments appears to be enlarged, 
but in reality it is only changed, and the 
extraordinary gratification ceases with 
novelty. Gray had arrived at the same con- 
clusion as Bacon. “There is but one real 
evil in poverty (take my word, who know 
it well,) and that is, that you have less the 


power of assisting others who have not 
the same resources to eo them.” 


Dr. Johnson, indeed, argued that wealth 
would buy respect, and respect pleasure. 
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“Tf six hundred pounds a year,” he said, 
“procure @ man more consequence, and 
of course more happiness, than six pounds 
& year, the same proportion will hold as 
to’ six thousand, and so on as far as opu- 
lence can be carried.” The theory is not 
confirmed by experience. The conse- 
quence of the rich does not increase with 
this steady progression, but quickly finds 
its limits, nor is the consequence which 
money purchases of a nature to confer 
substantial satisfaction. Montesquieu says 
he had found that most people only slaved 
to make a large fortune to be in despair 
when they had made it because they were 
not high-born, The separation of ranks 
was maintained in France with far greater 
rigor than with us, and money did less 
in breaking down the barrier which divided 
the aristocrat from the millionnaire. Yet 
as even in England the consideration ob- 
tainable by wealth alone is incomplete, no 
one can fail to have remarked that the 
effect upon the owner is rather to render 
him restless than contented. The desire 
for social distinction has been kindled in 
his mind, and he is far more irritated 
by what is denied him than soothed 
by what he can get. Whatever may be 
the particular advantages of wealth, the 
application of La Rochefoucauld’s rule 
to observe how far the possessor is happy 
before desiring the possessions, must at 
least satisfy competent inquirers that the 
balance of true enjoyment is not in his 


favor. One reason for desiring riches is | 


peculiarly specious, which is to be above 
the necessity of a rigid economy or the 
pressure of debt; but a striking and in- 
structive note of Archbishop Whately 
shows that even this plausible expectation 
is deceptive : 


“Tt is worth remarking, as a curious circum- | 


stance, and the reverse of what many would ex- 
pect, that the expenses called for by a real or 
imagined necessity of those who have large in- 


comes are greater in proportion than those of | 


persons with slenderer means; and that con- 


sequently a larger proportion of what are called | 


the rich are in embarrassed circumstances than 
ofthe poorer, This is often overlooked, because 
the absolute number of those with large incomes 
is so much less, that, of course, the absolute 
number of persons under pecuniary difficulties 
in the poorer classes must form a very great 
majority. But if you look to the proportions, 
it is quite the reverse. Take the number of per- 
sons of each amount of income, divided into 
classes from 1007. per annum up to 100,000/. 
per annum, and you will find the per-centage 
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| of those who are under pecuniary difficulties 
| continually augmenting as you go upwards. 
And when you come to sovereign states, whose 
revemue is reckoned by millions, you will hardly 
find one that is not deeply involved in debt! 
| So that it would appear the larger the income 
| the harder it is to live with in it.”"—Whately’s 
| Bacon, p. 270. 


|In other words, the temptation to spend 
increases in a greater ratio than the wealth. 
| An accession of fortune would at first af- 
ford relief, but in a short time it would, 
to the majority of persons, be more diffi- 
cult to keep within the bounds of the 
| larger sum than of the less. This common 
tendency of mankind to go beyond their 
means has occasioned competence to be 
| defined as three hundred a year more than 
you possess. With the very rich, for three 
hundred it would often be necessary to 
read thirty thousand ; since not only is 
the proportion of involved people greatest 
among those who have the amplest in- 
comes, but their embarrassments bear a 
larger proportion to their resources and 
‘the demands which are made upon them. 
As Cowley says, “The poor rich man’s 
emphatically poor.” The remedy for debt, 
after the absolute essentials of each station 
are supplied, is therefore plainly to be 
sought in increased economy, and not in 
increased wealth. It was to ensure the 
necessary thrift that Swift said “a wise 
man should have money in his head, but 
not in his heart ”—should look after it 
both in the making and the spending, to 
escape the miseries which the want of it 
produces, but should beware of loving it. 
He prided himself much upon a maxim 
which hit the true medium between im- 
prudence and covetousness, and declared 
it ought to be written in letters of diamond. 
| Lord Bolingbroke, who knew his propen- 
sity, replied that “a wise man should take 
| care how he lets money get too much into 
|his head, for it would most assuredly de- 
| scend to the heart, the seat of the passions.” 
There, accordingly, it did descend as he 
advanced in years. Each must watch 
against his predominant tendency— the 
| profuse learn to be frugal, the parsimonious 
| to be liberal. 
| A gentleman in narrow circumstances 
| quoted the common saying, “ Poverty is 
|no crime,” and was answered, “ Yes, but 
| it is worse.” Many prove that they are 
seriously of this opinion by the dishonest 
|arts which they practise to get money. 
| Others look down upon the indigent as 
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though the things external to a man, and | 


not the man himself, were the proper ob- 
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| piness which is criminal, but the attempt 
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But it is not the desire for hap- 


jects of regard, All such people earn the | to obtain it through pernicious objects 


stern rebuke of Gray that their poverty is 
in their mind, Archbishop Whately, how- 
ever, dwells upon the just distinction that 
though poverty is not disgraceful, the ex- 
hibition of it is felt to be indecent. “A 
man of sense is not ashamed of confessing 


it; but he keeps the marks of it out of 


sight.” He mentions that a person, who 
disputed the assertion, observed in refuta- 
tion of it, “Why this coat that I now 
have on I have had turned because I could 
not well afford a new one, and I care not 
who knowsit.” His instance, as the Arch- 
bishop acutely remarks, proved the point 
he was controverting, or he would have 
worn the coat without turning. 
might have had it scoured if needful ; but 


though clean, it would still have looked | 


threadbare; and he did not like to make 
this display of poverty.” If his principle 
had been correct he would have been con- 
tent in weather, when he did not require it 
for warmth, to walk the streets, or call upon 
his friends, without any coat at all, and 
might have alleged the same reason, that 


he could not well afford to wear one every 
day. Ignorance of this difference between 
shame of poverty itself, and shame of being 
compelled to expose it in ways which are 
a violation of the established proprieties 
of life, has given rise to many erroneous 


judgments. 
Reynolds, when he was e*sdying his art 
at Rome, was a fellow-pupu of the name 
of Astley. ‘They made an excursion with 
some others, on a sultry day, and all except 
Astley took off their coats. After several 
taunts he was persuaded to do the same, 
and displayed on the back of his waistcoat 
a foaming waterfall. Distress had com- 


a him to patch his clothes with one of 


is own landscapes. His reluctance to 
exhibit his expedient is imputed by one 
biographer to “a proud heart.” It was 
more likely to be due to a sense of de- 
corum, 

Archbishop Whately points out that 
there are other things which are no dis- 
credit, but which delicacy keeps in the 
background because they are offensive 
when obtruded, and among these he names 
self-love, or the deliberate desire for our 
own happiness. Persons not accustomed 
to reflect are sometimes confounded when 
a sophist, who is culpably selfish, maintains 
that they, in their way, are selfish like 


| and by forbidden means. 
| difference whether it is sought through 
| doing good or doing injury to others, 





“He | 


Among the companions of 





It makes all the 


through virtue or vice, through obeying 
or disobeying the commands of God. Not 
that those who act from principle have 


| habitually or even usually before their 


minds the blessing to themselves which is 
the ultimate consequence of their conduct, 
for the precepts by which they are guided 
are intrinsically beautiful, and when once 
they are justly appreciated are loved on 
their own account. It is the essential 
characteristic of the moral regulations of 
Omnipotence that being contrived in in- 
finite wisdom they carry with them in the 
long run every advantage. They are 
delightful in themselves, and the very 
same act which is best for each is for the 
benefit of all. “It is curious to observe,” 
says Archbishop Whately, “how people 
who are always thinking of their own 
pleasure or interest, will often, if possess- 
ing considerable ability, make others give 
way to them, and obtain everything they 
seek, except happiness. For like a spoiled 
child, who at length cries for the moon, 
they are always dissatisfied. And the 
benevolent, who are always thinking ot 
others, and sacrificing their own personal 
gratifications, are usually the happiest otf 
mankind,” 

The persevering cultivation of our facul 
ties is a form of custom, and the repetition 
of an act, with the addition of aiming in 
each repetition at increasing excellence, is 
productive both of facility and improve- 
ment. The process is exemple’ in a 
hundred familiar circumstances, but it 
strikes us most when the acquirement is 
out of usual routine, though not, perhaps, 
in itself at all more extraordinary than 
what we hourly witness. The eye, when 
perfect, might be supposed to reveal to 
one person what it does to another, and 
by no means to require a special education 
for each set of objects. In nothing, on the 
contrary, are the effects of training morc 
conspicuous, or to the uninitiated more 
surprising. Gainsborough says, that an 
artist knows an original from a copy by 
observing the touch of the pencil, for there 
will be the same individuality in the strokes 
of the brush as in the strokes of a pen. 
Those who can at once distinguish between 
different sorts of handwriting are yet often 
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astonished at the possession of the faculty | 
when it is exercised upon pictures. No| 
engraver, in like manner, can counterfeit 
the style of another. His brethren of the | 
craft would not only immedi: ately detect | | 
the forgery, but would recognise the dis- | 
tinctive strokes of the forger.* Sir Joshua | 
Reynolds states that a jeweller will be 
amazed when an inexperienced person is 
incapable of seeing the difference between 
a couple of diamonds of unequal brilliancy, 
“not considering that there was a time 
when he himself could not have been able 
) pronounce which of the two was the 
more perfect.” A shepherd can tell every | 
sheep in his flock by its countenance, which 
nevertheless seems strange to many who 
discriminate instantly in human beings 
between face and face. There is no other 
difficulty in the case than that they are 
not accustomed to observe sheep in the | 
same degree as men. Sovereigns receive 
a multitude of persons at their courts who | 
are flattered by being remembered and by | 
any allusion to past conversations and cir- | 
cumstances, The impression left is that 
there must be a peculiar regard when the 
recollection has survived the public events 
which have intervened, and the unceasing 
excitement, pomp, and dignity whieh en- | 
compass a throne. The presumed excep- | 
tion is the rule. The importance attached | 
to such complimentary notices causes 
princes to cultivate the power, and Gibbon 
had noticed that all the royal families in 
Europe were remarkable for the faculty 
of recognising individuals and of recalling 
proper names. The Marquis de Bouille 
said it was like a sixth sense bestowed 
upon them by nature. “Are you the re- 
lation of the Abbé de Montesquieu that I 
saw here in company with the Abbé | 
d’Estrades ?” inquired Victor II. of Mon- | 
tesquieu when he visited Piedmont. | 
“Your Majesty,” he answered, “is like 
Cesar, who never forgot any name.” | 
Montesquieu himself records his reply, for | 
he thought it was happy, and that he had 
delicately compared his Sardinian Majesty 
to Cesar. He was not aware that all 
monarchs were Cesars in this particular, 
and the possession of the same faculty in 
an unusual degree by an entire order of 
persons of different sexes, nations and line- 
age, and of very unequal and often inferior 

















* We are indebted for this remark to an interest- 
ing treatise on “The Security and Manufacture of 
Bank Notes,” by Mr. Henry Bradbury. 
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capacities, is a plain proof of the skill 
which practise begets. Henderson, the 
actor, after a single 1 reading of a newspaper 
repeated such an enormous portion of it 
as seemed utterly marvellous. “If you 
had been obliged like me,” he said in reply 
to the surprise expressed by his auditors, 
“to depend during many years for your 
daily bread on getting words by heart, 
you would not be so much astonished at 
habit having produced the facility.” Euler 
in consequence of his almost total blindness 
was obliged to work those calculations in 
his mind which others put upon paper, and 
to retain those formule in his head for 
which others trust chiefly to books. The 
extent, the readiness, and accuracy of his 
mathematical memory grew by this to be 
prodigous, and D’Alembe rt declared that 
it was barely credible to those who had 
not witnessed it. The instances in which 
| there is a strong motive to attain an end 
shows the unsuspected triumphs of which 
the understanding is ec: ae The reason 
why they are so rare is, that men ordi- 
ni arily relax their eMorts m bore the impera- 
tive demands of life have been satisfied. 


| There would hardly be any limit to im- 


| provement if the same pains which they 
were compelled to take to gain their rest- 
|ing-place were afterw: ards” employed in 
rising to fresh heights. 

The account which Lord Chesterfield 
gives of the method by which he acquired 
the reputation of being the most polished 
man in England, is a strong example in a 
comparatively trivial, but not unimportant 
matter, of the efficacy of practice. His 
appearance was much against him, and he 
had by nature none of the grace which 
afterwards distinguished him. “I had x 
strong desire,” he says, “to please, and 
was sensible that I had nothing but the 
desire, I therefore resolved, if possible, 
to acquire the means too. I studied 
attentively and minutely the dress, the 
air, the manner, the address, and the turn 
of conversation of all those whom I found 
to be the people in fashion, and most gene- 
rally allowed to please. I imitated them 
as well as I could: If I heard that one 
man was reckoned remarkably genteel, | 
carefully watched his dress, motions, and 
attitudes, and formed my own upon them. 
When I heard of another whose conversa- 
tion was agreeable and engaging, I listencd 
and attended to the turn of it. I address- 
ed myself, though de trés mauvaise grace, 
to all the most fashionable fine ladies 
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confessed and laughed with them at my 
own awkwardness and rawness, recom- 
mending myself as an object for them to 
try their skill in forming.” Lord Bacon 
says, that “to attain good manners it 
almost sufficeth not to despise them, and 
that if a man labor too much to express 


them, he shall lose their grace, which is to | 
To this we | 


be natural and unaffected.” 
may add the observation of La Roche- 
foucauld, that in manners there are no 
good copies, for besides that the copy is 
almost always clumsy or exaggerated, the 
air which is suited to one person sits ill 
upon another. The greater must have 
been the perseverance of Lord Chester- 


field to enable him to acquire the art by | 


which art is concealed, and to assimilate 
borrowed graces to himself without their 
degenerating into the stiffness and incon- 
gruity of servile imitation. He was 
equally resolved to be an orator, and until 
he had attained his aim he neglected noth- 
ing which could conduce to it. He deter- 
mined not to speak one word in conversa- 
tion which was not the fittest he could 
recall, and he impressed upon his son that 
he should never deliver the commonest 
order to servant, “but in the best lan- 
guage he could find, and with the best 
utterance.” For many years he wrote 
down every brilliant passage he met with 
in his reading, and either translated it 
into French, or, if it was in a foreign lan- 
guage, into English. <A certain eloquence 
became at last, he says, habitual to him, 
and it would have given him more trouble 
to express himself inelegantly than ever 
he had taken to avoid the defect. Lord 
Bolingbroke, who could talk all day just 
as perfectly as he wrote, told him that he 
owed the power to the same cause—an 
early and constant attention to his style. 
After Pope had undertaken to translate 
the Iliad he was terrified at the difficulty 
of the task, had his rest broken by dreams 
of long journeys, through unknown ways, 
and wished that somebody would hang 
him. The harassing occupation became 
so easy by practice, that he often dis- 
patched forty or fifty lines in a morning 
before leaving his bed, and could at last 
compose more readily in verse than in 

rose. Inshort the instances are endless, 

he truth is not less clearly manifested in 
the inferiority of the greatest intellects, 
in the matters which they have neglected, 
to the average run of mankind. The 
want of power which Sir Isaac Newton 
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exhibited on the ordinary topics which 
most engage the attention of the world, 
has often been noticed, and persons igno- 
rant of mathematics and science can hardly 
credit, when they read his letters, that he 
was the prodigy of genius which his ad- 
mirers pretend, Yet certain it is that he 
overtopped every mortal, ancient or 
modern, and the little talent which he dis 
played in lesser things is only an evidence 
that the sublimest understanding cannot 
dispense with the practice which makes 
perfect. Absorbed by his lofty and ab- 
struce speculations, he was abstracted 
from the pursuits which engaged his 
fellow-men, and when he turned to new 
departments of knowledge his mind had 
become fixed by the exclusive addiction 
to his peculiar studies, and had lost its 
pliancy. 

It is a comprehensive observation of 
Bacon upon this subject, which can never 
be too carefully treasured up, that we 
think according to our inclinations, speak 
according to the opinions we have been 
taught, and act according as we have been 
accustomed. Thus it is common for a 
man upon the same point to think one 
thing, say another, and do athird. The 
native disposition and the infused precepts 
are overborne by his habits, and after 
theorising like a sage he may not im- 
probably act likea knaveorafool. There 
is nO more pre-eminent merit both in the 
text of Bacon, and the Notes of his com- 
mentator, than that their reflections carry 
with them a practical sense and a force of 
conviction which is a powerful antidote 
to this usual error. They not only teach 
wisdom, but they instil the desire to be 
wise. There cannot be a stronger induce- 
ment to study them. In the few topics 
upon which we have treated, we are con- 
scious that we have neither done justice 
to the great variety of the truths which 
Archbishop Whately has put forth, nor 
to his mode of enforcing them. The 
cogency of his arguments, as well as the 
larger part of the valuable lessons he in- 
culcates, must be sought in his book. Nor 
will the benefit stop with the direct infor- 
mation which he delivers. He is one of 
those thoughtful writers who set others 
thinking, and it is impossible to accompany 
him to the end without desiring to push 
on further in that grand track of truth in 
which he is so original and distinguished 
a pioneer, 
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Ike Branston was a man who respec- | 
ted his position, and spoke of it loudly and 
often ; a man of the obsolete school, who 
withstood innovation on principle, and 
was accounted a perfectly safe man be- | 
cause he had escaped the prevailing epide- | 
mic of reform. He boasted perpetually of 
his successes in his profession, and delight- 
ed to be styled a self-made man ; but his 
whole career had turned on the rotten 
hinge of expediency. He held several | 
theories of morals, though he was never 
averse to taking advantage in the way of 
business, if it were not likely to be found 
out; he put down his name on published 
subscription lists, because it was cheaper | 
than private charity, and the odor of its 
sanctity travelled further. Was any ac- 
quaintance going down in the world, and 
to give him a shove ora kick might be | 
profitable, Ike Branston was not withheld 
trom administering it by any antiquated 
notions of former friendship or obligation. | 
On the other side, did he see a man strug- 
gling bravely out of difficulties—one who 
was sure to win—he would stretch forth a 
tingerand helphim with Pecksniffian smile ; 
then, when he was up and rising above 
him, he would point to him triumphantly, 
and ery, “ I made him !” 

Ike Branston had brought up his elder 
son Carl on his own principles, and the | 
lad took to them as naturally as to his 
mother’s milk. He was _ precociously 
shrewd, keen, and plausible—a veritable 
chip of theold block. The younger, Robin 
or Robert, was not deficient in ability, but 
his father and brother thought him a fool, 
and told him so, He did not value money 
tor its own sake; where could beastronger 
evidence of his weakness and folly? He 
had his friends and acquaintance in artists’ 
studios and sculptors’ ateliers; he lived 
happily, and not disorderly, amongst them, 
like a prodigal son, spending his quarter’s 
allowance in three weeks, and then exist- 
ing nobody exactly knew how. His| 
father had assigned him his portion, and | 


| 
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bade him go and ruin himself as fast as he 
liked, but never to trouble him again, or 
expect anything more from him. Robin 
shook his merry head, and departed 
thankfully. The paternal home was dis- 
mal, the paternal society oppressive ; it 
was like escaping out of prison to have his 
liberty in the world. and Robin tried its 
delights like a judicious epicure, who, re- 
velling in the luxuries of to-day, has still 
a thought for the pleasures of to-morrow, 
and will not risk his powers of enjoyment 
by over-indulgence. His heart was, per- 
haps, rather womanish, his mind too deli- 
cate and refined for a man who would do 
vigorous battle with life; but both were 
richly capable of seizing its subtle aroma 
of happiness and tasting it in its pristine 
sweetness and strength. Carl met his 
brother occasionally, and sneered at him, 
gave him good advice, predicted debase- 
ment, and laid his head on his pillow 
nightly in the flattering assurance that he 
was not as that prodigal, idle, wasteful, 
warm-hearted, generous, unsuspicious. 
No; Carl knew the ways of this wicked 
world to the inmost tangle of the clue, or 
thought he did, which is much the same. 
Ike Branston had a niece living in his 
house, the penniless child of his sister ; 
her name was Alice Deane. She sat at 
his table, aired his newspaper and slippers, 
mended his thrifty gloves, and made her- 
self generally and unobtrusively useful. 
Ike did not notice her much; he used her 
as a machine; never thought whether she 
was pretty or ugly, stupid or clever, ami- 
able or the reverse. She had been there 
sixteen years, growing gradually from 
child to woman, unheeded. Ike never 
sared for her or for Robin; he never had 
cared for anybody but himself and Carl, 
and, perhaps, a little while for Carl’s 
mother, who was, a long time since, dead. 
It was on Alice Deane’s account chiefly 
that Carl rejoiced in Robin’s absence. 
Though Ike was blind to the patent fact, 
the brothers had both found out that she 
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was wonderfully fair and attractive, that 
her solemn grey eyes were the most beau- 
tiful eyes in the world, and that her figure 
was moulded like a Dian. 

Robin being out of the way, Carl took 
every opportunity of denouncing him as a 
libertine and ridiculing him as a simpleton 
in Alice’s presence, and as she never said 
a word in A favor, Carl thought he was 
progressing famously in his suit. 

He got his father’s permission to marry 
her; old Ike thought if she had not a for- 
tune she would save one, seeing that she 
had no hankering after women’s finery, 
and was content to sit reading and sewing, 
drawing and singing, the year round. 
Carl redoubled his assiduities, but when- 
ever he had made up his mind, and got 
ready a speech of proposal to Alice, some- 
thing in her manner indescribably icy and 
repellant drove him back again into himself. 
As far as selfish people ever do love, Carl 
loved Alice, and her pertinacious blindness 
to the fact half maddened him. He could 
not stir her from her impassibility one iota. 
Her eyes—ever pure, cool, and self-pos- 
sessed, would meet his calmly; her cheek 
kept its uniform tint, her voice its even 
unembarrassed flow, no matter what he 
looked, spoke, or insinuated. Ike laughed 
at his son; he said, Robin would have 
wooed, won and married the girl, while 
Carl stood looking at her like grapes hung 
too high for his reach. Carl was morti- 
fied ; he was afraid his father spake truth, 
and that Robin was Alice’s favorite. So, 
in the end, he spoke to her. 

It was one rich July evening when she 

was sitting in the dismal parlor reading. 
Even in there came a ray or two of dusty 
sunshine, and when he approached her, 
Carl, for a moment, fancied she blushed ; 
but he was speedily undeceived ; it was 
only the red reflection of a ray through 
the crimson window-curtain, and her gown 
was blushing as much as she. He asked 
what she was reading; and without 
looking up, she answered, “The May 
Queen.” 

“Can you leave it a minute, and listen 
to me ?” 

He spoke as if he were addressing her 
about the household accounts, which it 
was her province to keep. She read to 
the end of the page, shut up the book and 
looking him straight in the face, said, 
“Well?” He stamped imp: atiently, walk. 
ed to and fro the room, came back and 
stood before her: the faintest a of 
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a smile lurked about Alice’s mouth, as she 
asked what disturbed him ? 

“Tt is you—you, Alice! Do you know 
how I have been worshipping you—ador- 
ing you—for months ?” 

“I’m surprised at you, cousin Carl, I 
thought you had more sense: I am not a 
goddess,” was the quiet reply. There 
was no feeling in her face. 

** How I have been loving you, Alice ! 
And he brought down his heel with an- 
other imperative stamp. 

The girl’s eyes went straight from his 
countenance, gloomy, passionate, and ea- 
ger, to his impatient foet. “Carl,” she 
said gravely, “it is the surest sign in the 
world that I do not love you in return, 
because I never found you out. I never 
should have found it out if you had not 
told me. Perhaps it is a mistake.” 

* A mistake! What on earth do you 
mean ?” 

“What I say; neither more nor less.” 

“T do love you, Alice; I would give 
my life for you;” and Carl sank his voice 
to a pleading tone. 

“That is a mere phrase; besides, I 
know you would not. I don’t think you 
would give a much smaller thing for me. 
There wasaman came yesterday about a lit- 
tle sum of money that he owes to my uncle. 
[I heard you tell him that if the debt were 
not paid within three days you should 
proceed against him; he said, with tears 
in his eyes, that he had not the means— 
he pleaded his sickly wife and his family 
of young children, and you sent him away 
with your first answer. You have plenty 
of money, Carl; if I made a point of it, 
would you pay that man’s debt ?” 

“Nonsense, Alice, you don’t under- 
stand business,” was the half-peevish, hal! 
confused reply. 

“Then I have made a poor use of my 
opportunities, for I have heard of little 
else all my life long; and I answer you, 
cousin Carl, you do not understand love 
as I understand it, and I have no love of 
my kind to give you.” 

“You are thinking of Robin, that poor, 
sackless fool! Why, Alice, he does not 
care for you as I do; he is a wild, extra 
vagant, reckless scapegrace, who would 
make you miserable.” 

“ He is a better man than you, Carl. | 
never shudder away from the grasp of his 
hand ” 

* You shudder from my touch!” 





“Yes; I am always conscious of your 
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presence as I am conscious of thunder in 
the air before the storm bursts; when I 
hear you speak I think that is the tongue 
that would ie away Robin’s good name; 
when you give me your hand in the morn- 
ing I think how many unfortunate crea- 
tures’ dooms it will sign before night, and 
how many it signed yesterday. When 
you laugh, I say to myself some poor soul 
is weeping, perhaps, for a hard deed of 
yours—no, cousin Carl, I do not love you; 
I never can love you.” 

“You give me my answer plainly.” 

“Yes. You said to me last night, 
‘Whatever you are be practical.’ I am 
practical, therefore. Now, may I go on 
with my story?” 

He made her no reply, and she took up 
the book. Carl was standing with his 
back to the window, looking down on her 
pure, serene countenance. He liked her 
better than ever. Her reproaches did not 
sting him at all; they were weak and 
womanish, but natural from a heart like 
hers; he could afford to smile at them. 

“ Alice,” he said, ironically, “you are 
not practical—you are anything but prac- 
tical. You are a poor dependant ; a word 


from me to my father would make you 


homeless and destitute to-morrow.” 

“It is generous in you to remind me of 
it, Carl—generous and kind.” 

“It is true. With me you would have 
position, money, society, if you wished. 
[am rich; my father is rich and old—he 
cannot live muchlonger. I would restore 
to Robin part of his share which his pro- 
digality has justly forfeited “ 

“ Carl, if you were to talk till midnight 
you could not change my mind or your 
own nature. You arerich. Well, there 


are women to be bought; for myself, 1| 


would rather toil and go clad in hodden 
grey than be your wife—to be worshipped 


six months, and neglected afterwards to | 


the end of my days.” 
“You are very hard, Alice. 
“For you, Carl, hard as the nether mill- 
stone, and not hard only. Be satisfied. 


If I were caught by the name of your | 


wealth, I should come to hate you—I 
should grow wicked. Go away, Carl; 
you and [ have nothing in common—go !” 

She was moved at last. Her gray, calm 
eyes had a tawny, dangerous spark in 
them; her heart was not marble—it was 
smouldering fire, rather. 

Carl took heart of grace. “She is worth 
winning—she may be won: only let me 





| gave his father a darkling look. 
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find out the way,” he said to himself. 
And feigning a deep depression, he slow- 
ly left her, and went straight to his father. 

The old man was in a sarcastic mood. 
“ Carl Branston plays Lothario ill,” cried 
he. “Pluck up a spirit, man, or ask 
Robin to give thee a lesson how to woo. 
Robin has her ear.” 

“Do you think Robin loves her father ? 
I told her he did not.” 

“She knows better than thee, Carl, and 
laughed at thee for a liar.” 

“She never laughed.” 

The young man gnawed his lips, and 
He was 
wondering why Alice preferred his broth- 
er, whom he despised and hated, to him- 
self, who was handsomer, cleverer, richer, 
and more respected. People loved Robin, 
but they respected Carl, who had a posi- 
tion and money, and a hard, sensible 
head. Ike Branston fathomed his son’s 
thoughts. 

“'Thow’rt a marvellous proper man, 
Carl,” said he, laughing. ‘“ What a pity 
Alice don’t fancy thee, or that thou don’t 
fancy another woman! When I was thy 
age I was not so easily downcast. Thy 
mother said nay a full score of times be- 
fore she said yea.” 

“ Alice is of a different sort. You would 
not tell me to try her again, if you had 
heard her bid me go ten minutes since.” 

“Tll not keep her here to vex thee, 
Carl. Say the word, and she shall go to 
Margery Pilkington to-morrow. She will 
be glad enough to come back, even with 
thee, a month or two hence.” 

Carl’s face cleared.¢ “ Robin 
never find her out there,” he said. 

“Yes, man, he’d find her in Hades, if 
he loves her. But you must be before- 
hand with him—assiduous, flattering, mind 
that. Take her gifts—bless me! [ll court 
her for you, if you don’t know how. I 


would 


|}should like to hear her say nay to Ike 





Branston !” 

“ Let her alone, father, but send to Mar- 
gery Pilkington to come and fetch her. 
Robin must not hear of it.’ And Carl 
went out. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 
Marcery PrmkKINnGTon was a woman 


whose bones were as brass, and her blood 
as iced mud; a slow, stagnant woman, 


'who never did a kind deed, or thought a 
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good thought, but who was congealed 
into a statue of pharisaical hypocrisy and 
earthly selfishness. She was Ike Bran- 
ston’s cousin—Ike Branston’s feminine 
counterpart divested of his sleek beauty ; 
he was a very handsome old man, she was 
plain to repulsiveness, but their minds 
were stamped with the same die, and their 
views bounded by the same limit. Mar- 
gery Pilkington lived in a square, obtru- 
sive-looking brick house overlooking the 
village green of Beckford, at the further 
side of which was a row of ugly cottages, 
her property. From her parlor window 
she could exercise surveillance over her 
tenants, and both them and her servants 
she ruled arbitrarily; she ruled Alice 
Deane arbitrarily also when she got her— 
Cousin Ike had said the girl was wilful 
and obstinate, and wanted bringing to 
reason. Margery undertook the task with 
unctuous satisfaction. 

Did Alice want to walk by the river- 
side, she must sit in-doors and refresh her- 
self with darning stockings; did the 
north-east wind blow, she must go- out 
for her health ; had she a headache, it was 
affectation, she must work at a solid, im- 
proving book; was she deep in some in- 
teresting study, she must relinquish it. 
Well, indeed, did Mistress Margery Pilk- 
ington understand the art and science of 
thwarting everybody in an aggravating, 
considerate way, which could not be com- 
plained of, for it wore the guise of kind- 
ness. Alice contradicted her once, but 
she scolded and fretted for an hour with- 
out taking breath, and impressed such an 
awful picture of Jer sensitiveness on her 
victim’s mind that she felt no inclination 
to transgress again. Alice saw through 
her feint, and despised it, but submitted 
to captivity with a tolerable grace. 

Carl Branston came down to Beckford 


in buoyant humor when his cousin had | 


been there about ten days—long enough 
to weary of Miss Margery Pilkington’s 
purgatorial discipline. He had made a 
successful speculation, and chose to augur 
therefrom good to his suit, Alice re- 
ceived him cordially; any change was 
better than none. 


“Take me home, Carl,” whispered she, | 


forgetting the scene before she left her 
uncle’s house, and reverting to cousinly 
familiarity. 

He seemed gratified. “Are you soft- 
ening towards me, Alice?” he asked, 
gently, 
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| She drew up her slender shape with an 
_air of indescribable haughtiness, and look- 
ing him in the face, said, “So I have been 
sent here for a punishment, as a banish- 
ment? Very well, Carl Branston; I will 
stay here till doomsday rather than be 
your wife. Did you imagine that I did 
not loathe you sufficiently before, that you 
descend to persecution?” And she turn- 
ed from him as one would turn from some 
villainous creeping thing, and left him 
feeling a very mean and beaten scoundrel 
indeed. Carl had not the courage left to 
present the fine gauds he had brought for 
her; he returned to London with them 
ie his pocket, and venomed rage in his 
1eart. " 

Margery Pilkington was, according to 
her own statement, a martyr to tic dou- 
|loureux ; she was afflicted with it the next 
day, and, after a morning of rampant ill- 
humor, during which it is a question whe- 
ther she or Alice suffered most, she retired 
to her chamber and shut herself up. Alice 
put on her hat with a sigh of relief, and 
|sauntered away to the river-side. Beck- 
ford river was a famous trout-stream ; 
what more natural than that when she 
| Was come to a pretty bend near the wood 
she should see a man fishing, and that this 
|}man should be cousin Robin? and what 
| again more natural than that meeting him 
| thus accidentally they should each exclaim 
how glad they were, and then wander on 
together through the shady glades of 
Beechwood, talking about all sorts of in- 
teresting things which nobody need listen 
to unless they like. 

“T heard of you yesterday,” said Robin, 
“and made my way down here directly. 
Why have they banished thee, my pretty 
Alice ?” 

Alice told him something, and he guess- 
ed the rest. 

“That brother of mine is a sorry knave ; 
I'll disown him!” cried he, with a laugh ; 
but she knew very well that Robin would 
have shared his last crumb with his greatest 
enemy ; he could not remember an injury, 
and, as for being jealous of Carl’s attach- 
ment to Alice, he thought it just the most 
natural thing in the world. 

Robin had a very pleasant voice, full 
and rich in tone, but he could sink it to 
the softest of whispers, and what he said 
next, the little birds in the tree-tops could 
\searcely have heard if they had listened 
with all their might. It was, “ Alice, love 
|me; let me take care of thee; I’ve loved 
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thee sixteen years, ever since they brought 
thee, a little shy lassie that could scarce 
crawl, and set thee down between me and 
Carl, and told us to be brothers to thee.” 

Alice was not coquettish, but there was 
a mischievous sparkle in her eyes as she 
said: “ And you fought the next day who 
should love me best.” 

* And I beat Carl. Answer me, Alice; 
will you love me ?” 

““] think you have earned some reward 
by your faithfulness, Robin,” said she with 
a blushing smile. 

“Then promise to give it me.” 


He held out his hand, and she put hers | 


into it like a tiny fair dove hiding in its 
nest, and as there was none but the wood 


creatures to behold, and the winds to | 


whisper it, he made her soft warm lips 
seal the promise then and there made and 
recorded at once. 

It was mid-afternoon when they met; 
it was shading into twilight when they 
separated at the top of Wood-lane; Alice 
crossing the Green armed at all points 


against Miss Margery Pilkington’s ill- | 


humors, and Robin, not less blissful, wend- 
ing towards his home. 
Robin pleaded for permission to beard 
the lioness in her den, but Alice said, not 
for worlds; so he mentioned the probabi- 
lity of his fishing all next day, and she 
hinted that most likely she should stroll 
on the banks at some hour between 
sunrise and sunset. “ The river-side 
is always so pleasant in June!” said she 
archly. 

When she came into Margery Pilking- 
ton’s puritanical little parlor she looked as 
much out of character as a portrait of 
Hebe in a cellar. She had a rich carna- 
tion on her lip and a rose on her cheek, 
as bright as ever bloomed in garden, and 
a lustre in her large eyes lighted at love’s 
owntorch, Her protectress sat there with 
her face swathed upin flannel like acorpse, 
and wearing her most awful scowl. She 
looked up at Alice, and snorted angry dis- 
approval of her appearance. 

“You have been in fool’s paradise,” 
said she grimly ; “Carl yesterday, Robin 
to-day; you'll go straight back to your 
uncle Branston to-morrow, treacherous 
girl.” 

Alice blushed a confession, and begged 
to stay where she was. 

“Tlike the country : Beckford is pretty ; 
let me stay, Miss Margery ; it is nicer 
being here than in London.” 


Before parting | 
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“T dare say it is—Beechwood and Robin 
| Branston understood,” retorted Mistress 
| Pilkington. “You are an ungrateful 
creature; I cannot think where you ex- 
| pect to go to when you die. Has not Ike 
| Branston been a father to you ?” 

“ No.” 

“No! What do you mean? He has 
fed you, clothed you, lodged you for six- 
| teen years, educated you.” 
| Robin taught me all I know.” 

“ And so, forsooth, the pupil must show 
| her gratitude to hermaster by loving him ? 
| Nothing less will serve ?” 
| Nothing less.” 
| “And the young man will lose all for 
| you—fool !” 

* Lose all ?” 

“Yes. You marry Carl, he will recon- 
cile his father to Robin, and the prodigal 
will get his share at the old man’s death. 
You marry Robin, he will not get a penny. 
You may both starve, and I’d have you 
remember that when poverty comes in at 
the door, love flies out at the window.” 

Alice treated the warning with indiffer- 
ence; “ We shall want but little, and 
surely we may earn that little,” she said, 
quietly. 

Mistress Margery laughed her harsh 
discordant laugh. 

“T would not keep you from your will 
if it lay with me—what is to be will be, 
for all | can say, but I shall not get into 
trouble with Cousin Ike about the busi- 
ness. Get away; pack up your traps to- 
night ; to-morrow morning you march.” 

Margery Pilkington’s word was not be 
gainsaid, and Alice departed to her cham- 
| ber silent and obedient. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 





Anout three weeks after their encount- 
'er by the river, Robin and Alice ap- 
| peared at Ike Branston’s breakfast table 
| together. 

“ Father, we are married ;” said Robin, 
without any repentant, theatrical demon- 
stration ; he stood firmly, holding his wife 
by the hand. 

“QO, indeed, married ?” echoed the old 
man, 

Carl’s face had worn its down-looking 
expression ever since Alice administered 
her last rebuff, and it did not lighten at 
this news, as may be supposed. Mistress 
Margery Pilkington had not thought it 
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necessary to communicate to her cousin | when the dismal hall-clock struck ten, and 
that the charge he had confided to her | Ike and Carl rose to go to their office. 

tender guardianship had evaded her; “Let me know where you settle down, 
watchfulness and disappeared one morn-| Robin; I suppose we shall see you from 
ing early; therefore Robin had the feli- | time to time; I don’t like family dissen- 
city of breaking the ice with his relatives. | sions, you are aware; good morning,” 








His father received the announcement 
without evincing surprise or displeasure ; 
he looked quite cool, but nobody who 
knew Ike Branston liked his cool manner; 
it meant evil. 

“Uncle, don’t be angry with Robin, for 
my sake ;” Alice pleaded softly ; she un- 
derstood the dangerous warning of his 
countenance, 

“Angry! I am never angry; daugh- 
ter, take a seat ; Robin, have some coffee : 
Carl, help your brother,” said Ike with 
his circular smile, which was a triumph of 
bland hypocrisy: he laid an unctuous 
stress on the changed position of Alice as 
his daughter; he used tocall her niece; 
never by her name, which was also the 
name of his deceased wife. Robin, with- 
out a suspicion of the genuineness of his 
father’s cordiality, threw off his rather 


proud yet anxious restraint, and glided | 


into conversation with him about his in- 
tentions, 


“And pray where have you pitched 
your tent, Robin; where are you going 


to live? You begin housekeeping, of 
course ?” asked Ike gravely. 

“Why, yes—I suppose so. Can you 
recommend me a house, sir ?” his son said, 
with great cheerfulness. 

“There is an excellent mansion to let 
in Great Howard-street—if it would not 


be too small for you—rent between three | 
and four hundred; it is beautifully fur- | 


nished, and nearly new. The Earl of 
Monypence had it for a few seasons. Here, 


my dear, is something towards your house- | 


keeping expenses;” and, with exquisite 
grace and urbanity, Ike handed his daugh- 


ter-in-law a five-pound note, which he had | 


been ostentatiously extracting from his 
pocket-book, as he suggested a residence 
for the young pair. 
diverted at the irony of his parent, but he 
kept his eyes on the morning paper, except 


for the instant when the bank-note was pre- | 


sented, but he did not succeed in seeing 


its amount, and was rather afraid that a_ 


spasm of generosity might have seized the 
old man at the sight of his younger son’s 
beaming countenance. Robin, in the 


Carl seemed inwardly | 


}and with a hurried yet expansive hand- 
| 


| shaking Ike ushered his younger son and 
| Alice out into the street; Carl gave his 
| brother a cool nod, and overlooking his 
‘cousin altogether, marched away, as if 
| the most pressing affairs called him. 
| When Robin and Alice had got a few 
| hundred yards from Ike Branston’s house, 
| Alice whispered— 
| “Jt was only afive-pound note, Robin.” 
Her husband looked surprised for a 
moment, and then broke into a merry 
| laugh. 
| “ We ought not to have expected any- 
|thing better,” he said. ‘ Never mind, 
| Alice, Pll turn photographer, painter of 
| portraits for the million—anything. Let 
| us go and look at that cottage we saw ad- 
| vertised in yesterday’s Zimes—it will suit 
| our fortunes,” 
| “Tl be as happy as a queen there, Ro- 
| bin,” Alice gaily responded, and she step- 
| ped out cheerfully, as if her heart were 
| lightened of a load; she was, indeed, glad 
| that no form of dependence on her uncle 
| was to mar her new life; and to be free 
| of him and poor, was preferable to a luxu- 
| rious slavery. 
| The cottage in question was far enough 
out of London to look pleasantly rural in 
its little garden fenced off from some mea- 
dow fields by a wire fence, and hidden 
from the road by a very high, thick, and 
closely-clipped hedge. It was an old cot- 
tage with pebble-dashed walls, and a porch 
so overgrown with creepers as to resem- 
ble a gigantic bee-hive; its windows were 
| fantastically pointed, its chimneys twisted, 
and its rooms low and picturesquely in- 
convenient, but Alice’s fancy beautified it 
‘in a twinkling. The parlor should have a 
pale green paper, and crimson carpet and 
curtains: here should be Robin’s books 
|—he had quantities of books—there his 
|piano; the pretty statues which he had 
given her, and the handsome French clock, 
| would ornament the chimney-piece. 
“ It will do beautifully !” the young wife 
lexclaimed; they might look at twenty 
| houses, and not find another so exactly 
| suited to them in every respect. To be 


| 


same doubt, thanked his father warmly ; | sure, Robin struck his tall head twice in 
but Alice was uneasy, and was relieved | passing through the chamber doorways, 








but that gave Alice the opportunity of 
standing on tip-toes, and kissing away his 
rueful look, and of whispering what a 
bonnie, happy little nest she would make 
of it for him. So the cottage was taken 
and furnished, and still in the glow of 
“Love’s young dream,” Robin and his 
wife took possession of it. 

It was a very easy, indolent, untroubled 
life that they led for the next six months. 
The summer evening walks over, the 
long dark lamp and fire-light hours came, 
when Robin read out some new book, 
while Alice sewed; and the little green 
and crimson parlor was a picture of home 
happiness worth seeing. 

One evening, laying down his volume, 
he said: “By the bye, Alice, my half- 
yearly allowance from my father is nearly 
a month overdue. This is the first time 
[ have let the day slip. Ill goto Worm- 
sley to-morrow.” Alice said it would be 
very acceptable, as she smiled and shook 
out a little cap of delicate, flimsy lace 
that she was busy concocting. Indeed, 
for a week or two back, the money in 
her housekeeping purse had been ebbing 
very low, and there was no correspond- 
ing flood, 

The next morning Robin went into 
town by the omnibus, and waited on Mr. 
Wormsley, his father’s banker, to draw 
his money. The banker received him 
with a stiff courtesy. He-said that he 
had not received any instructions from 
his respected friend, Branston, to pay it ; 
indeed, he had understood from that 
gentleman that Mr. Robert’s allowance 
ceased from the day of his marriage, on 
which happy event Mr. Wormsley 
begged to congratulate him. 

Inexpressibly mortified and embarrass- 
ed, Robin returned home and told his 
wife the result of his expedition. She was 
dismayed, “Then we have nothing, ab- 
solutely nothing to depend upon?” she 
said, ‘ Even this cottage furniture is to 
pay for! What are we to do, Robin?” 
Her husband made three or four turns in 
the little parlor, with a rather overcast 
expression, not unnatural in a man who 
tinds himself suddenly deprived of all his 
means, while his cares are on the increase. 
it was with a rather doubtful air that 
he said at last, “Dll try photography, 
Alice ; everbody loves to see his own 
portrait.” 

“ But who will come out here, so far 
from town, to have it taken!” said the 
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young wife, with a glance of regret round 
her pretty room. 

““ Nobody, pet, but listen. I have a 
plan in my head, only I want you to help 
me to perfect it. I must engage a suita- 
ble place in town ; the ’bus will carry me 
backwards and forwards.” 

“No, Robin, no? You will be away 
from me all day; I cannot bear that,” 
interrupted Alice, shaking her head. “I 
must be with you wherever you are. 
We must get lodgings where we can be 
together.” 

Robin kissed her. “I shall like that 
the best, by far; but it seems a pity to 
leave this nice little place,” said he. 

“ But we must, Robin!” responded 
Alice, quietly. How often does that tiny 
word, must, overrule choice, inclination, 
desire! 

And the change was made accordingly, 
not without some regrets expressed, and 
more restrained. There was incessant 
traffic from dawn to dark in the quarter 
where they fixed their new abode; and a 
plate affixed to the door-post of the lodg- 
ings announced to all the stream of pass- 
ers-by that a photographic artist had 
his residence above. A large frame full 


of portraits also embellished the wall of 


the house; and Alice, from her seat in 
the window over it, could see many peo- 
ple stop to look at it. She watched 
sagerly for customers, but customers 
were not eager to come. By way of at- 
tracting the public eye, Robin took por- 
traits of the postman, the two Lascar 
sweepers, and several other public func- 
tionaries, but without much effect. His 
friends came in relays, and smoked a good 
many cigars, and were taken “ free gratis, 
for nothing,” several times over; but 
that could not be regarded as a profitable 
speculation, His first guinea, earned 
professionally, he received from his father, 
who would sit to him and pay like other 
people. The old man affected to think 
that his son was getting on famously. 
“T saw lots of people round the door 
when I came in,” said he with a flourish 
of his hand towards that locality, “I sup- 
pose they are waiting until you are dis- 
engaged,” 

“7 am afraid not, sir,” Robin replied, 
with his light-hearted laugh; “in fact, 
father, you are my first patron.” 

‘*But you have made a fair start? 
Things look respectable about you, and 
respectability is all in this world; never 
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forget that. I daresay you find Alice a 
thrifty manager? I never allowed waste 
in my house. How is she to-day ?” 

“Not well, father. But will you not 
go into the parlor and see her ?” 


the old man rose and walked unsteadily 
to the fireplace, against which he support- 
ed himself. When he spoke his utterance 
was indistinct and slow ; evidently some 
strange influence was upon him. 
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So Ike Branston paid his compliments 
to his daughter-in-law, conversed with her 
for ten minutes in a fatherly way, alluded 
pathetically to the dignity she was going 
to confer on him in making him a grand- 
papa, advised her to take care of herself, 
and departed, a luminous example of pa- 
ternal decorum, without his son having 
found either opportunity or courage to 
mention the withdrawal of his allowance, 
and the painful imconvenience it was 
likely to be to him. Ike had a pres- 
cience of what Robin wanted to say, 
and staved it off skilfully; he did not 
want to come to an open quarrel with his 
son, for respectability’s sake; but his 
heart was so bitter against him for the 
time, that he would have seen him starv- 
ing with pleasure. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH, 


Four months elapsed, and in the midst 
of the dark winter-days Alice’s son strug- 
gled into the world. Privation had come 
ito Robin’s home before this; the photo- 
graphic business did not prosper, and a 
stray guinea for a caricature on passing 
events was all that found its way into the 
household purse ; but both Alice and her 
husband were marvellously cheerful under 
the circumstances, At last Robin deter- 
mined to apply to his father for the resto- 
ration of his bachelor allowance, and, in 
that intent, he went early one morning to 
his office. Carl was there, and received 
him with ceremonious contempt; but 
when Robin opened his business, and the 
father seemed inclined to relent, he inter- 
posed with sneers and threats, and a 
stormy quarrel ensued, which resulted in 
the younger brother’s being forbidden his 
father’s presence. ’ 

That evening Ike and his favorite son 
sat longer than usual over their wine; not 
that either drank much, for both were 
abstemious men, but that each hada mind 
preoccupied. Ike had been considerably 
disturbed by the scene at the office, and 
his face now wore a grey, anxious look ; 
his hand was often lifted uneasily to his 
head, but Carl was so absorbed that he 
did not notice the gesture. At length 





“We might have left him that paltry 
three hundred, Carl: it was not much,” 
he said, anxiously and deprecatingly. A 
cold sneer curved Carl’s lips, but he neither 
stirred nor looked up. Ike continued in 
the same tone: «f think I shall tell 
Wormsley to let him have it—the lad 
seemed disheartened to-day: Alice ill, and 
the child to look to. Do you think Mar- 
ston will have left the office ?” 

Carl started up. Marston was his fa- 
ther’s confidential clerk, a man who had 
always stood Robin’s friend. “ Wait until 
to-morrow, sir, and you'll think better of 
it,” he said shortly. Ike moved a step or 
two forward, stretched out his hand, tried 
to say something, and fell upon the floor 
stricken with paralysis. 

About a quarter-of-an-hour afterwards, 
a breathless messenger arrived at Robin’s 
door, and rang the photographer’s bell. 
It was too late for business, but he went 
down from Alice’s room to see what was 
wanted, and was told that he must go u) 
home immediately, for his father had hac 
a fit, and was not expected to survive th: 
night. He returned for a moment to his 
wife, bade her not wake for him, as lh: 
might be detained, kissed her and th 
child, and then accompanied the servant 
to his father’s house in all haste. 

His brother Carl, Marston the clerk, a 
physician, and the housekeeper, were in 
the chamber as he entered it. The ol 
man was making a frightful effort to 
speak, but could not articulate a word. 
This continued for some time; then th: 
stupor of insensibility seemed to shroud 
all his faculties. Poor Robin held one of 
the powerless hands, and wept as bitter) 
as if his father had been to him what h« 
had been to Carl, while his brother stood 
by quite phlegmatic and unmoved; Mar 
ston and the female servant were als: 
deeply affected. The physician tried al! 
the usual remedies without effect, and de 
livered oracular sentiments in a profes 
sional tone: Mr. Branston might rally and 
live for months, or it might be years; 01 
another fit might supervene and prov: 
fatal. For the present, nothing more 
could be done, but if the patient revived, 
he might have a few drops of a certain 
medicine, for which a prescription was 
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given—a very few drops, in water—and 
then the man of physic departed, pretty 
well aware that Death was lying in wait 
to take possession of what he left. 

Ike being fallen into a sort of lethargy 
which seemed likely to continue, Robin 
ran home to reassure his wife, promising 
to vome back in a few hours. Marston 
lay down to rest in an adjoining room, 
and the housekeeper went to her bed. 
Car! being left alone in his father’s room, 
sat down by the bed-side to keep his 
watch ; it was the first time such a vigil 
had fallen to him, and the deadly stillness 
of the house at midnight weighed on him 
like a nightmare. This man never had 
the company of good thoughts, but often 
a throb of fear came to him in the silent 
hours. It eame now. He got up and 
lifted the curtain from the window. There 
was starlight in the sky, clear and pure, 
and in the room a dim lamp burning 
under a shade, On the mantelshelf where 
it stood were ranged bottles, full, half 
full, and empty, and at the end the pre- 
scription brought from the chemist’s 
that night. It was plainly labelled, and 
Carl’s eye, dropping from the lamp, fell 
on it and fixed there; wandered away ; 
returned stealthily, as if afraid of the 
thought it pointed, and then glanced at 
the grey old head under the crimson drap- 
ery of the bed. Carl shuddered, as if 
chilled to the bone, walked to the door 
of the room where Marston lay; put his 
hand upon the handle; drew it back ; 
halted irresolute. A slight moaning noise 
called him back to his father’s side; he 
was struggling to speak again. Carl bent 
his ear close to hismouth, and distinguished 
a few disconnected words: “ Robin—wife 
—my will—Marston—at once ;” he seem- 
ed to be in an agony of haste. 

Carl stood upright for a moment, and 
looked at his father’s working counten- 
ance; then half-filling a wine-glass with 
water, poured into it some of the contents 
of the medicine. Once he stayed his 
hand; then, swift as thought, poured on, 
and presented the draught to the old 
man’s lips. He swallowed it all, and lay 
back with his son’s arm under him, Car! 
drew it away, and went behind the cur- 
tains, and looked up at the starlit heavens 
with a ghastly face. 

When Robin returned in an hour or 
two later, his brother met him at the 
chamber-door. Their father, he said, had 
had a second seizure and was dead ; and 
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the two brothers went down-stairs to- 
gether. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


Op Ike Branston’s funeral was over; 
the shutters were opened, the blinds 
drawn up. Carl was by himself in the 
house—his own house now; and the ser- 


“master’s father—old master,” whom 
they had buried ceremoniously that 
morning. True to his profession to the 
last, Ike’s will was redolent of charity and 
twenty pound bequests; but the great 
bulk of his gains went to his darling Carl ; 
to Robin, nothing—not a shilling. Robin, 
though grievously disappointed, neither 
reproached his father’s memory, nor com- 
mea of his brother’s greed. He mere- 
y remarked ; “If he had lived he would 
have altered his will; he was more than 
half-disposed to forgive me the last time I 
talked to him, if you had not come be- 
tween us, and you know it, Carl.” 

Carl did know it; and not finding it 


his good-will, the brothers parted with a 
very cool hand-shake, soon after the other 
people, who had paid Ike Branston the 
respect of following him tothe grave, had 
dispersed. 

The day got over slowly. Dinner-time 
came, and Carl sat down to his solitary 
repast, with the white-headed butler, who 
| had served his father ever since his mar- 
| riage, behind his chair, and a feline-footed 
man in livery to wait upon him. Not 
that he was a man who loved state or 
show, but that he did not like to be alone, 
was he thus attended. He dragged the 
ceremonial of dining over along hour and 
a-half, but it was ended at last, the round 
table with the decanters placed by the fire, 
and the servants gone out, He drew a 
long breath, as if to free his chest from 
some laboring weight, stirred up the 
fire till every lurking shadow was chased 
out of the room, and sat down in an 
easy chair by the hearth—its master. 

Its master. He had coveted the place 
long; he had drawn plans of what he 
should do when he got it; how important, 
how respectable, how powerful he should 
be. These plans recurred to him now 
very vividly, and there was no more in- 
terest or beauty in them than in the hand- 
ful of white ashes scattered under the 
grate. He shifted his seat restlessly from 
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vants in the kitchen were talking of 


convenient to make any asseverations of 
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side to side, and his face, usually so calm 
and self-possessed, was of a cold, grey 
pallor—an awfu. look he had, as the ser- 
vant remarked to his fellows in the kitchen, 
after he had been rung up-stairs twice to 
replenish the blazing fire. 

Contrary to his usual custom, Carl 
drank glass after glass of wine, then rose 
and paced the room heavily, as if thecom- 
panionable sound of his own footsteps was 
better than the vault-like silence. 

“No wonder,” said the housekeeper, 
“no wonder he felt lonely and lost—his 
father had doted on him; nay, she did 
believe that, close-handed as old master 
was known to be, he would have coined 
his heart for young master.” 

Suddenly he paused in the centre of the 
room, and his eyes settled on the great 
mirror which towered between the mantel 
and the ceiling. He seemed to see in its 
depths the heavily-draped crimson bed in 
which his father died, and between it and 
the light stood a tall figure like himself 
pouring a liquid from a phial into a glass 


of water; a dim lurid glare was on the 
face of the glass in which the objects 
wavered shadowy, and then gradually 
faded, until it reflected only the sweep of 


the window curtain behind him and his 
own stony face. 

“Tt is only a delusion,” he said aloud, 
but his limbs shook as if palsy-stricken, 
and his heart beat like a hammer. He 
rang the bell, and when the servant ap- 
peared he held him in talk some time, 
asking trivial questions, and giving as tri- 
vial orders, until the man wondered what 
had come over him, and suggested that, 
perhaps, he would like to see his brother, 
Mr. Robin. 

“No; not him. See that this great 
looking-glass is taken down to-morrow, 
Stevens ; I am going to have a picture in 
its place,” his master said; “ that is all— 
you can go and tell Blundell I want to 
speak to him.” 

Blundell, the white-haired butler, came, 
and stood some five minutes with the 
door open before Carl spoke, and when he 
did at raise his head, he appeared to 
seek in his mind for what he had intended 
to say, and, not remembering it, he dis- 
missed the old servant, recalled him, asked 
for a chamber candlestick, and went up- 
stairs to hisbed-room. Blundell remarked 
that he never in his life did see a man so 
shook as ‘Mr. Carl by his father’s ‘death. 

In the office, during the daytime, when 
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he was surrounded by business, Carl 
Branston recovered himself; night after 
night this fear of solitude returned upon 
him. Marston observed that while his 
temper grew more irritable his hardness 
of character relaxed, and often he mani- 
fested a total indifference to opportunities 
of gain which would once have enlisted 
all his bad and selfish energies. Carl had 
made the discovery that a man may be 
rich, respectable, important, and power- 
ful, while he is utterly and hopelessly 
wretched. He would have changed places 
with the bare-footed tramp in the streets, 
with his miserable debtors, with anybody. 
In his harassed and dejected state he was 
often visited by the doctor who had at- 
tended his father, and who now recom- 
mended him either to travel awhile or to 
have company in his own house. Carl 
did not like to stir from home, and could 
think of nobody for a companion but Mis- 
tress Margery Pilkington ; so he sent for 
her, and she came. He had society enough 
now. Oh! it was a blissful household 
where Margery Pilkington ruled. 

Ere long, Carl grew more afraid of his 
cheerful companion than he had ever been 
either of himself or his solitude. The 
glare of her eyes pursued him, watched 
him as steadfastly as if she were his fate 
eet biding its hour ; she dictated to 

im on all occasions, great and small, and 
took complete mastery of him; if he re- 
sisted, she menaced him, and there was 
that in her hard voice and glittering cold 
eye which said he had better not quarrel 
with her! And Carl did not quarrel with 
her; but, after enduring a two years 
tyranny—to which old monkish discipline 
must have been a trifle—Mrs. Margery 
Pilkington was one morning found dead 
in her bed, and he was free again. 

It was after this event that the house 
was sold and pulled down: an institution 
for charitable purposes being built on its 
site. Carl Branston gave the money, and 
laid the foundation stone. Afterwards, 
he went abroad. It is but imperfectly 
known what he did there. Marston con- 
ducted the business at home on his own 
responsibility. From time to time rumors 
reached him that Carl had become a pa- 
pist, and member of a severe community 
of monks ; then, that he was living under 
some new medical regimen in an estab- 
lishment near Paris; then, that he was 
gone on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem—that 
he was an attendant at a public hospital— 
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a volunteer with the French army in Al- 
giers—fifty things, of which the brief 
business letters—“ do this, do that”— 
gave no hint whatever. So Marston be- 
lieved none of them. His master loved 
travel, it appeared ; let him have it, then; 
he would find all right whenever it pleased 
him to come home again, 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH, 


A merry heart and a good temper will 
carry their owner blithely through the 
trials and difficulties of this troublesome 
world, when a body who lacks their plea- 
sant buoyancy will sit down in doleful 
dumps and let his cares ride over him just 
as they will. Robin Branston and Alice 
his wife were always poor, struggling and 
hopefl ; the one cheered and upheld the 
other, and while their family anxieties 
yearly increased, their natural cheerfulness 
increased too. The photographic business 
was poorly remunerative, but Robin was 
a quick wit at a caricature, and when 
times where dull he was not superior to 
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|the streets that made the crackling fire 
|look the very shrine of household ease 
and happiness. Robin had the youngest 
boy on his knee, taking repose after four 
and twenty journeys to Banbury Cross 
and back; the eldest had retired into 
private life under the table to enjoy at 
peace a new picture-book; and master 
Frank was lying on the hearth-rug with 
his shoe-soles in the air, setting out a 
Robinson Crusoe puzzle; Alice had idle 
fingers for once, and softly reflective eyes, 
which looked as if they were seeing pic- 
tures in the fire—pictures, perhaps, of a 
great future for her children, and a calm 
autumn time for Robin and herself, after 
their working season was past and gone. 

At last she spoke : 

“So Carl has come back to England. 
I wish we were on goo terms, Robin; it 
is unchristian to quarrel for years,” 

“So it is, Alice. What made you 
speak of him just now ?” 

“T was thinking of him, poor fellow. 
I wish he would come home to us for a 
month or two, we should do him a world 
of good. He has never thoroughly got 





lithographing a music title, a circular, or 


a bill-head; indeed, he could turn his | 


hand to anything in the draughtsman’s | 
way, and did; with three curly pates, | 
each a step above the other, and six of | 


the brightest blue eyes in the world look- | 


ing to papa’s hands for all manner of | 
things, he was not — being of a sound | 
heart and head—likely to stand idle in the | 
market-place waiting for something to | 
turn up. Alice was a very comfortable | 
helpmate for him; she always looked | 
bright and pleasant, and prettily dressed | 
in the simplest materials, and her children | 
were daisies for bloom and health; Robin, 
spite of precarious work and precarious 
pay, was a happy man in a very happy 
home. His father had been dead now 
seven years; his brother Carl, with whom 
since that event he had held no communi- 
cation whatever, had been absent from 
England upwards of five ; and his bachelor 
friends had been drifted hither and thither, 
until, beyond his fireside, Robin had no 
very strong interest remaining. 

By this, fireside, he, his wife and his 
children were spending a cheerful Christ- 
mas eve. It was stormy out of doors; 
the wind and the rain were holding high 
holiday amongst the chimney tops and 
church steeples ; and there was just that 
sound of hopeless drenched discomfort in 








over his father’s death.” 

“ How strange our minds should touch 
the same point. That was just what I 
was saying to myself. Listen—what is 
that ?” 

It was a long irregular knocking at the 
street door; Robin looked up at his 
startled wife. 

“Tt can be nobody but Carl!” 

It was Carl. He came groping in, 
dazzled by the change from the darkness 
in the streets to the glowing brilliance of 
the parlor. Robin grasped him heartily 
by the hand and bade him welcome. 
Carl stood for a minute looking from one 
figure to the other with a bewildered air, 
moving his hand uneasily over his face as 
if to clear away some mist. His appear- 
ance was dejected in the extreme; his 
clothing was drenched, his heavy cloak 
literally clinging to him with the wet, and 
his hair lay dabbled in gray streaks upon his 
forehead. His face was white and worn, 
as if he had risen from the bed of tedious 
and painful disease; his voice, when he 
spoke in answer to his brother’s greeting, 
came up out of his chest, hollow and un- 
certain, like the voice of a man who has 


'kept long and enforced silence. Alice 


made him sit down in her own chair. 
“You have come off a journey, Carl, 
and are quite worn out; you must not 
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try to talk yet,” said she. He looked 
into her face for a few seconds and then 
asked, 

“Why have you put your hair away 
from your face? You do not look like 
yourself; the long curls were prettier— 
the curls were prettier, Robin, were they 
not? Yes, a great deal prettier.” And 
folding his hands one over the other, he 
went on repeating, “ Yes, prettier, a great 
deal prettier,” like one in a dream, 

Robin seemed not to observe his odd 
manner, and after a little while Carl, in 
watching Alice as she moved about the 
tea-table, recovered himself somewhat. 

“T have come home for good, Robin, 
now,” he said more collectedly ; “I have 
bought a place in Yorkshire, and am go- 
ing to settle down there and lead the life 
of a country gentleman—a country gen- 
tleman !” and he laughed. 

“That will be very nice, Carl; you 
must be sick of wandering by this time, 
are you not?” asked Alice, 

“Sick of my life—sick of everything! 
You must come—all of you—and keep 
me company; the more the merrier, 
Those are your boys, Robin?” The 
three children had dropped their several 
employments on the entrance of their 
stranger uncle, and now stood at a respect- 
ful distance watching him with intense cu- 
riosity. At his mention of them, Frank 
drew a step or two nearer, tightly grasp- 
ing the key of his puzzle, the pieces of 
which were strewn on the hearth-rug. 

“Have you been in a desert-island, 
Uncle Car] ?” he asked, sturdily. 

“Yes, I have lived in one all my 
life.” 

“Who do you think Frank is like in 
the face, Carl?” said his mother, to stop 
the boy’s questions, which he was evi- 
dently going to ropound with great ear- 
nestness. Carl Too ed at him a few se- 
conds, then averted his eyes to the fire, 
and said, he could not tell. 

“We all think him very like his grand- 
father—don’t you see the resemblance ? 
Look again,” persisted Alice, laying her 
hand affectionately on the boy’s head, and 
raising the hair from his forehead, which 
was of noble expanse. Carl glanced up 
peevishly ; “I see no likeness at all, un- 
less it be to you—it is to you,” he replied, 
and turned his head. 

“Uncle Carl, were there any savage 
beasts in the island you have come from ?” 
demanded Frank, going up to his chair. 
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“Savage beasts in plenty—there are 
nothing else, in fact, where I live.” 

** And were you alone, uncle ?” 

“ No.” 

This monosyllable was ejaculated in so 
fierce a tone that the lad was glad to 
draw back to his mother, and contem- 
plate his eccentric relative at a distance. 
After a pause of several minutes Robin 
asked his brother from what place he had 
travelled last. “From Rome,” was the 
reply ; “it is a fine city, but dead—dead 
and dug up again.” 

The way in which Carl Branston enun- 
ciated his words was of the strangest. If 
you could imagine a mechanical imita- 
tion of the human voice you would have 
it; each sentence came out sharply, dis- 
tinctly, but disconnectedly, as if the 
speaker were groping in the dark for 
ideas or memories which he could not 
seize, or which, having seized, he could 
not fit with words enough. Robin’s na- 
ture was not to remember wrongs, or he 
might have taken’a cold satisfaction in 
the view of his brother’s misery ; instead 
he regarded him with deepest com- 
miseration, and Alice, who had never 
loved him, could scarcely refrain from 
tears. Carl said, “ Your heart was al- 
ways soft, Alice; but do not waste any 
sympathy on me. You only see a man 
who has not slept ina bed for a week. 
Give me some tea, and I'll go back to my 
inn.” 

“ Certainly, Carl, you will not leave us 
to-night, yor Christmas time, too?” cried 
Robin; “think you have come home— 

ou are welcome, heartily welecome—and 
it is not fit you should stir from the fire- 
side again, Alice has a room for you.” 
i: Well, 80 be it,” replied Carl ; “I will 
be your guest for to-night, and to-morrow 
you must be mine.” 

Frank had gradually ads back to a 
position in front of his uncle, and stood 
gazing steadfastly into his countenance 
with a solemn earnestness and childish 
curiosity. ‘* Uncle Carl,” he began delib- 
erately, “you have lived on a desert- 
island—have you seen ghosts also ?” 

Alice laughed, and drew him away, 
calling him foolish boy, and bidding him 
not to tease his uncle, who was" tired. 

“Seen ghosts! what does the lad 
mean—ghosts, what are ghosts?” said 
Carl, passionately, and with lividly 
blanched lips. “Ghosts! who says any- 





thing about ghosts? I know nothing. 
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Why should I see ghosts? Go away, go 
away !” 

Frank hid himself behind his mother, 
but it was not him that Carl’s clenched 
fist menaced ; it was some shadow-form 


in the air at which he glared, and which: 


he bade begone. This fit of agitation 
lasted two or three minutes, and then he 
sank collapsed and groaning in his chair, 
with his face buried in his breast. Alice 
hurried the children out of the room and 


sent them to their beds. When she re-| 


turned, Carl was telling his brother how 
ill he had been in Rome, and that he had 
not recovered his tone yet. “ You see, 


Robin, I have led a hard life; O my God, | 


what a miserable life!” 

“ Our father’s death, occurring so sud- 
denly, was a dreadful shock to you, Carl !” 
said Alice, gently. There was no an- 
swer. Carl sat staring into the fire for 


several minutes ; and at last he said, very | 


suddenly : 

“Go you away, Alice; I have some- 
thing to tell Robin—go away.” As 
the door closed after her, Carl leaned for- 
ward towards his brother, and said in a 


hoarse whisper, “Robin, I murdered my | 


father !—and—and Margery Pilkington !” 
tobin started back and stared at him; 
their eyes met. 


“Yes—I poisoned them both, and they | 


—died—died—died, and I am—— How 
wild you look, brother! what ails you ?” 
“Have done with these foolish tales, 
will you!” cried Robin fiercely; “you 
have command enough to keep in lies, 
have you not ?” 
“T put three times the quantity in the 


glass, and he took it out of my hand—if I | 


had waited three hoursI should havé say- 
ed my soul—the doctor said he could not 
have lived longer, but the devil was there 
tempting me—Margery Pilkington found 
my secret out the first evening she lived 
with me, and the persecution T underwent 
from that woman was awful—and one 
night she threatened me, and she died, 
Well, what of that? They said she had 
disease of the heart o 
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|laid his hand on his brother’s shoulder, 
| Robin thrust him back into his chair, and 
held him with a grasp of iron, 

| “You are stark mad, Carl, and do not 
| know what you say!” 

| “IT do know what I say. Let me be!” 
| he shook himself roughly, but Robin did 
| not move his hand, for there was a danger- 
ous glitter in Carl’s eyes as if he longed 
| to spring on and throttle him, At this 
instant a second knock was heard at the 
street door, which caused Carl to cower 
| down pale and trembling, as if he would 
hide himself. Some one ascended the 
stairs, Alice opened the door, and a large 
foreign-looking man entered. 

* Mr, Carl is here ?” he observed ; then 
whispered to Robin that he had a word 
for his private ear. ‘“ You will stay here 
'a minute, Mr. Carl,” he added, lifting a 
forefinger in a menacing way; “ Madame 
will keep you company till we return,” 
They passed into the adjoining room. 

“Mr. Carl escaped us yesterday, sir. 
You will have discovered that he is mad?” 
said the stranger; “ you will allow us to 
| remove him?” 

Robin looked disconcerted, ‘“ Mad! 
| yes, I suppose he is—indeed, of course he 
is. There can be no doubt of it—” he re- 
| plied, hesitatingly. 

“O, he can not be with any one an 
hour without betraying it unmistakeably. 
It is possible that he may have told you 
| his fancies ?” 

“Yes,” said Robin, and paused. The 
| man was watching his countenance closely, 
| “Absurd self-accusations, eh?” ques- 
| tioned the man, who spite of his foreign 
air, spoke English with the native accent. 
| “T see, he has startled you, sir; you were 
‘inclined to believe that he really did 
|murder his venerable father are | that 

woman? Itis his mania, I have heard 
| him confess all the imaginary circumstan- 
| ces with a wonderful air of reality ; but 
| just in the same way I have heard him 
| confess to other deeds, to killing you, for 
|instance, and a girl called Alice, and a 
variety of thefts, in the most cireumstan- 





“ Carl, are these fables conjured out of | tial manner, His mind—what he has left 
a sick brain?—they are surely?” said/|of it, at least—runs perpetually on 


Robin in an awful tone. 
“Devil's truth, every one of them!” 


| murder,” 
| Robin drew a long breath. “ How is 


returned Carl, with an insane glee ;| it that he is under your care?” he asked 
“ devil’s truth, I tell you, If you don’t | the stranger. 


believe, ask Margery Pilkington—there 


she sits in your Wh i sii 
tell Aliee—swear !” 


“ Sir, 1am a physician ; some time since 


You won’t |—two years—Mr. Carl Branston placed 
é sprang up and/|hinself in my hands, and I undertook to 
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rotect him against himself. 


morning he was tolerably well, and while 
walking in the grounds of my house, must 
have suddenly conceived the design of an 
escape; but he was easily traced.” 

“Tt will be a satisfaction to me to have 
him near London,” said Robin ; “I should 
like to see that his unhappy condition is 
as much ameliorated as it can be.” 

“Naturally, sir; but there would be 
risk of his babblings—marvellously truth- 
ful they sound sometimes — rousing scru- 
tiny. On the whole—consider it carefully 
—on the whole, it would be as well that 
you should let me remove him abroad,” 
replied the doctor. 

“Let us hear what he says himself,” 
said Robin. 

“T am sure he will be of my opinion,” 
returned the stranger, and they went 
back into the first room. Alice had 
brought in Carl’s cloak, thoroughly dry, 
and he was busy putting it on. 

“T am almost ready, doctor,” he ex- 
claimed, eagerly. 

“You will go with me, will you not? 
You feel safe ?” 

“Yes, much safer. Come away.” He 
took no notice of Alice’s hand held out 


to him, or of the tears that she could not | 
restrain, but hurried down the stairs hold- | 


ing the doctor’s arm. Robin followed. 
At the door waited a carriage with an- 
other man in it, like a keeper. Carl got 
in; then cried out, “Good night. Alice, 
you'll come to see me; you too, Robin, 
and the boys ?” 

“Yes, yes, Carl; poor fellow,” replied 
his brother, wringing his hand. 

The window of the carriage was pulled 
up, and it drove rapidly away down the 


street through the pouring rain and howl- | 


ing wind. Robin returned slowly to his 
wife. She was crying over the fire. 

“QO, husband, what a Christmas guest ! 
what a coming home!” cried she, 

“Sad! 
this—I wonder why he never told us,” 
replied Robin. “What did he say to 
you while I was out of the room with the 
doctor ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Let us get to bed. Poor Carl! he is 
not in bad hands seemingly, but Ill go 
and see after him in a little while. It is 
like a dream, is it not? Come and gone 
already !” 
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His lucid | 
intervals are few and short. Yesterday | 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


Tue summer following Carl Branston’s 
| visit to his brother’s house in London, was 
one of prolonged drought ; the shrubs and 
| flowers were shrivelled and burnt up, the 
| earth yawned in thirsty cracks all over its 
| surface, Robin had seen Carl twice, and 
| had been convinced by what he himself 
| observed, as well as by the doctor’s argu- 
| ments, that he could not be in kinder 
| hands, and he left him where he had at 
| first voluntarily placed himself. Having 
seen him, Robin was satisfied that his delu- 
sions were incurable, and by and by, happy 
in his own home, in his wife and his beau- 
tiful children, the remembrance of that 
awful visit ceased to weigh upon him. 

As for Carl, when he passed out of the 
dusty arena of business life, his place was 
filled up, and he was forgotten, as much 
as if he was already dead. His money 
accumulated untouched; his fate had 
evolved itself step by step from the crime 
which his paroxysms of remorse continu- 
ally betrayed, From that moment mists 
of vague dread confused him, then a twi- 
light of distinct fears which made them- 
selves ghastly shapes to his bodily eyes, 
and finally madness fell upon him. 

It was on the seventeenth day of August 
| that he escaped a second time from the 
| house in which he was guarded, and on 
| this occasion he was more successful in 
| eluding pursuit than he had previously 
| been. Ten days elapsed and he had not 
| been traced. It was known that he had 

money; it had never been withheld from 
| him since his confinement; for he loved 

to enter into imaginary sales with his 
| keepers, and would not be put off with 
anything but the gold which he had, so 
far as he was himself concerned, succeeded 
| in turning into withered leaves. 
| On the twenty-seventh of August, then, 
| the anniversary of his father’s death, he 





Marston must have known of| towards nightfall entered a thick wood, a 


narrow bridle-path across one angle of 
which led towards an extensive flat of 
furze and ling-covered moor. The trees, 
closely planted, and still in their full sum- 
mer Dilage, excluded all but the rarest 

limpses of sky. One may imagine this 

od-forgotten man wandering aimlessly 
| forward in the gloomy silence, hungry 
| and thirsty, trembling at the rustle of a 
leaf, hearing in his own muffled footsteps 
echoes of the pursuers’ tread, and panting 
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hastily on with many a backward glance 
along the blackening path. One may 
imagine him stumbling as his eyes rove 
from one of his phantom companions to 
another, cursing them under his breath, 
and then laughing insanely till the hushed 
woods thrill again—imagine it but faintly. 

Presently he became aware of singular 
glares of light through openings between 
the trees, and patches on the ground. 
What could this appearance be? Not 
lightning, for moon and stars were shining 
overhead; the effect of these sudden breaks 
in the shadowy darkness of the under- 
growth of bushes was wild in the extreme ; 
to Carl Branston it may have seemed like 
the horrid approach to the mouth of hell. 
Soon night was changed into hideous and 
lurid day ; the stars paled before its glare ; 
a low hiss, like laughter of triumphant 
fiends, seemed to move the air all around 
him, and hot, quick breaths waft against 
his face. He must have now lost all the 
faint glimmer of sense which had directed 
his wanderings hitherto, or what met his 
view on coming to the verge of the wood 
might have been comprehended, and its 
danger avoided. The furze and ling were 
on fire throughout an immense tract, the 
excessive dryness of everything causing 
them to burn with marvellous swiftness. 
To Carl it was only a continuation of his 
awful fancies, no more real or unreal than 
they. He was bewildered, mazed, lost! 

Straight on he ran. No visible outlet ; 
he turned; the fire had crept behind him, 
and was rushing for the wood.’ To the 
right ; to the left; the flame was there 
before him—no escape! He was literally 
hemmed in within a momently narrowing 
circle; the red tongues came leaping and 
dancing over the furze, leaving black 
smoking desolation in their track straight 
towards him ! 

O calm summer night! what a scene 
was this on which you looked down! 
What horrible despair! What deadly 
fear! Went there up no prayer from that 
doomed and miserable man in his ex- 
tremity? No cry for mercy or pardon— 
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no outbreak of repentance? That is your 
secret and heaven’s. His hour of reckon- 
ing came to him then, and such as bis ac- 
count stood it must have been given in to 
the just Judge who, sooner or later, brings 
every man’s sin home to him. 

Carl Branston’s wretched remains were 
found and identified not many days after. 

The Doctor from whose house he had 
escaped brought the news of the catastro- 
phe to Robin and his wife. With the 
former and Mr, Marston he had a long 
private conference. The disclosures and 
explanations then given and received, 
never transpired further ; even Alice was 
not permitted to share them; but that 
they were of a dark and awful character 
she might conjecture from the fact that 
notwithstanding the vast accumulated for- 
tune that Carl left behind him, her hus- 
band still continued a poor and hard-work- 
ing man. Some years later, when their 
children’s education became expensive, 
and money would have been of solid benefit 
to them, she ventured to ask how the pro- 
perty had been applied, and why it was 
diverted from them? For the first time 
in his life, Robin spoke briefly and sternly 
to her: ‘Alice, if my children were bare- 
foot, and wanting bread, not one sixpence 
of Carl’s money should go to relieve them,” 
he said. 

In process of time, however, fortune 
turned a more lightsome countenance on 
Robin’s home, and though not likely ever 
to be rich necessity ceased to press upon 
him. His boys grew up fine, intelligent, 
honest men, and made themselves a way 
in the world both honorable and famous : 
thanks to the strong, upright principles 
and straightforward system of conduct in 
which Alice and he had trained them. 

The love of money is the root of all 
evil, was a proverb impressed on them 
very early in life. Though in perfect 
ignorance of the reason, the lads say to 
this day that their father was the only 
man they ever knew who had an un- 


feigned and undisguised abhorrence of 





money. 
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From Bentley's Miscellany. 


THOMAS 


To the lot of few writers has it fallen to 
be so enthusiastically admired on the one 
side, and so unconditionally rejected on 
the other, as Mr. Carlyle has been, still is, 
and perhaps long will be. The dislike 
many feel and avow towards him is, in 
certain cases, as one of his sympathisers 
observes, honestly determined by some 
constitutional peculiarity, which makes it 
impossible to read him without extreme 
discomfort. Now it is his vagrancy of 
style; now his mysticism of tone, that 
offends; these stumble at his rough 
usage of the conventional, those at his 
cynical scorn, his sweeping invective, his | 
austere and minatory accents, stern as 
ever his Covenanting sires made use of, 
against the crooked and perverse genera- 
tion with which they had to do. 

This last characteristic has especially 
caught the attention of continental critics, 
whom the name and fame of Thomas Car- 
lyle have aroused toinquiry. The Latter- 
Day Pamphleteer is to them, in the 
capital features of his character, a puri- 
tain écossais revived. “Sorti de race 
ealviniste,” to quote a passage which 
might have been intended for him, “ il en 
& conservé un certain tour austére l’affin- 
ité pour comprendre et rendre ces 
naturels tenaces, ces inspirations énergi- 
ques et sombres. Les habitudes de race 
et @éducation* premiére se marquent 








* “Thomas Carlyle,” writes a “critical biogra- 
pher,” of more emphasis than discretion, “was born 
at Ecclefechan, Annandale. His parents were 
‘good farmer people,’ his father an elder in the 
Secession Church there, and a man of strong native 
sense, whose words were said to ‘nail a subject to 
the wall.’ His excellent mother still [1843] lives, 
and we had the pleasure of meeting her lately in 
the company of her illustrious son; and beautiful it 
was to see his profound and tender regard, and her 
motherly and yearning. reverence—to hear her 
fine old Covenanting accents, concerting with his 
transcendental tones.”—Since then—among other 
and graver changes—our reporter has changed his 
key, on the theme of Carlyle, by a whole octaye or 
two. i 
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encore dans le talent et se retrouvent 
dans la parole, méme lorsquelles ont 
disparu des habitudes de notre vie: on 
en garde la fibre et le ton.” 

It is not every one that ean “ get on” 
under, or “put up” with, a scolding 
teacher—a teacher who is eminently, if 
not exclusively, a scold. Now of Mr. 
Carlyle it has been said, and that by the 
late Samuel Phillips, that he keeps a school 
in which seolding goes on from morning 
till night, but certainly no teaching; if 
his boys move, they are lashed; if they 
sit still, they are lashed; they can do 
nothing right—and, what is worse, they 
shall never have an inkling of what their 
eruelly-exacting pedagogue thinks right 
or necessary to be done.* When once 
he is roused to assail what he accounts a 
false man, or a bad system, his acharne- 
ment isuproarious. It is like what is told 
of the greatest and bitterest of French 
Memoir-writers: “Quand Saint-Simon 
s’acharne une fois 4 quelqu’an, il ne le 
lache plus; il vous le saecage de fond en 
comble.” His burly arm then comes 
down with sledge-hammer power, and 
does execution “ with a vengeance.” A 
erformance in whieh Walter Savage 
Fandey thus cheers him on: 


“ Strike with Thor’s hammer, strike agen 
The skulking heads of half-formed men, 
And every northern God shall smile 
Upon thy well-aimed blow, Carlyle!” + 


Strike away, and welcome, many a reader 
will say, when you have got hold of a 
real sin or a flagrant sinner; pound him, 


* “To instruct is no part of his office ; instruction 
is the gift of Heaven—the rod the whole and sole 


duty of the master. At one page—and at one only 
—we fondly hoped that we had escaped from the 
noise of this indiscriminate flagellation to receive a 
crumb or two of comfort in the shape of rational 
advice that might put us at least on the road to 
amendment. Vain expectation!” &c,—PHILLIPSs’s 
review of “ Life of Sterling.” 
+ Last Fruit off an Old Tree. 
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contuse him, take the daylight and breath 
out of him, as fast and freely as you will 
or ean: but don’t growl and show fight 
at all the world and his wife; have some 
respect of persons ; pray, Thomas, learn 
to moderate the fury of your tongue— 
and cease to run a muck against what- 
ever you meet, and to be of so “contrari- 
ous” and contradictory a mood. But then, 
what if it be his vocation to contradict ? 


‘‘ Et ne faut-il pas bien que monsieur contredise ? 
A la commune voix veut-on qu'il se réduise, 
Et qu’il ne fasse pas éclater en tous eux 
L’esprit contrariant qu’il a regu des cieux ?””* 


So Céliméne ironically pleads for the 
misanthropist, Alceste. Judged by the 
pervading tone of his deliverances, Mr. 
Carlyle is commonly enough reckoned a 
thorough-going misanthropist too, But, 
according to the New Timon, “ who loves 
men most—men called the Misanthrope.”+ 
And that there is a genial corner, a sun- 
shiny side to Mr. Carlyle’s nature, is to 
be gathered without need of inquiring of 
Pencillers by the Way, and fluent fireside 
friends, what manner of man he is. One 
significant fact they tell us, which may 
not be overlooked —his capacity for 
laughter, of a hearty and unrestrained 
and thoroughly enjoying sort—a fact to 
be commended for due consideration 


more nor less, and. who must do him the 
justice to remember that although “ he és 
a great observer,” one who “looks quite 
through the deeds of men,” yet it is 
utterly a mistake to hold that 


“Seldom he smiles; or smiles in such a sort, 
As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything.”t 


One of his own countrymen, and a quon- | 


dam eulogist, describes his conversation, 
“often terribly direct and strong,” as 
rendered racy by the accompaniment of 
the purest Annandale accent, and “coming 
to its climaxes, ever and anon, in long, 
deep, chest-shaking bursts of laughter.” 





* Mourtre: Le Misanthrope. Il. 5. 

+ He who loathes ill, must more than half which lies 
In this ill world with generous scorn despise ; 
Yet of the wrong he hates, the grief he shares, 
His lip rebuke, his soul compassion, wears; 

The Hermit’s wrath bespeaks the Preacher's hope; 
Who loves men most—men call the Misanthrope! 

The New Timon. IV. 2. 
t Julius Cesar. I. 2. 
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. . . | musty adage. 
to all who rate him as a cynic, neither |“. '! “"%5 
fa |of putting what the laureate has put 
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Another gossip from the New World, 
fair and free, writes home to Emerson— 
who it seems is of the riswm tenens type 
—* Carlyle is worth a thousand of you 
for that; he is not ashamed to laugh, 
when he is amused, but goes on in a 
cordial human fashion.” No man with a 
laugh of that quality can be the mere 
good hater, the mere self-constituted 
Ishmael, which not a few assume, or infer, 
or suppose Thomas Carlyle to be. 

The class of Heroes whom he sets apart 
for worship, is another quite sufficient 
cause of offence with many. Igghtsome, 
mercurial souls, of the Greek order, are 
repelled by his stern preference of the 
antique Roman style. “For what is 
called mere sensibility, the influence of 
which is invisibly and eleetrically diffusive, 
he has but little respect; what he ad- 
mires is direct energy of character.”* 
The way in which he raises some few 
elect, predestined heroic souls, to the 
pinnacle of worship, and levels the rest of 
humankind to prostrate submission, is as 
little conciliating te the amour propre of 
the “ masses,” as the tone in which Paul 
Louis Courier affirmed+ that innate 
flunkeyism pertains to us all, that we are 
all valets ready made for the hero who is 
to command our services, and who, to 
valet souls, will be hero, despite the 
His is but a stronger way 


pretty strongly: 


“ Ah God, for a man with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the great ones gone 
For ever and ever by, 
One still strong man in a blatant land, 
Whatever they call him, what care [, 
Aristocrat, democrat, autocrat—one 
Who can rule and dare not lie.”’t 


But if “gentle” readers are somewhat 
awed by this species of Cromwellism, they 


* North Brit, Rev. 
+ Apropos of the flattering “ receptions ” accorded 
to Napoleon, at home and abroad, Paul Louis scorn- 
fully writes: “C'est instinct de nature: nous nais- 


sons valetaille. Les hommes sont vils et laches; 
insolents, quelques-uns, par la bassesse de tous; .. . 
chacun veut étre, non pas maitre, mais esclave 
favorisé. §’il n’y avait que trois hommes au monde, 
ils s'organiseraient: l'un ferait la cour a Vautre, 
l’appellerait monseigneur, et ces deux unis forceraient 
le troisiéme a travailler pour eux, car c’est ld le 
point.” Courier’s democracy was about as con- 
genial to professed democrats, as Carlyle’s radicalism 
is to our Universal Suffrage men. 
¢ Tennyson's Maud. 
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are apt to pluck up their spirits again, and | and well; the laborer being one so inti- 
become amused even, when Mr. Carlyle, | mately and intelligently versed in that 
in the right onward dogmatism of his | fruitful study—and of whom Goethe him- 
hero-worship, proposes as a ruler of men, | self exclaimed with fervour: “Ja, die 
a bond-fide Captain, a heaven-born Minis- | Gesinnung, aus der er handelt, ist beson- 


ter, such a man as—Robert Burns. See | 
the conquering hero comes! sound the 
trumpet, beat the drums ! 


dude yap 
Tov Beov dn pavriv 60, dyovoy, @ 
TdAnete eurredunev dvOperwr povy.* 


It was not known, Mr. Carlyle scornfully 
complains, to purblind men, sunk in their 
poor dim vulgar element—but it might 

ave been known, he peremptorily insists, | 
to men of insight who had any loyalty, or 
any royalty of their own—that Robert 
Burns was a born-king of men: full of 
valor, of intelligence and heroic nobleness ; 
fit for far other work than to break his | 
heart. among poor mean mortals, gauging 
beer. But this qualified prime minister, 
this potential first lord of the treasury 
(foremost among foiled potentialities,) | 





ders schitzbar: und wie ist es ihm Ernst! 
und wie hat er uns Deutsche studirt! Er 
ist in unserer Literatur fast besser zu 
Hause als wir selbst."* How familiarly 
he is “at home” (z« Hause) with the 
Germans, is it not written in his reviews 
of Werner, and Novalis, and Schiller, and 
Goethe, and Jean Paul, and Von Ense? 
One of his expositors, who goes so far as 
to hint a doubt whether Carlyle does not 
even “think in German,” and who calls 
him a “ kind of literary monster, German 
above and Scottish below,” and defines 
the main tissue of his mind to be “homely 
worsted,” which he has dyed in the 
“strangest colors, derived from Weimai 
and Bayreuth”’—remarks that any one 
unacquainted with German authors, must 
read him with the utmost amazement ; 
while whoso laughs at him must be pre 


was never summoned to take the seals of | pared to laugh at the great names on the 
office, or to form an administration, by | 8¢Toll of German genius, to which he is so 


. . . % | Sat San 86 J . at 
the voice of people or of prince. “Him | “losely akin in “the far and foreign strain 


no ten-pound Constituency chose, nor did | of his allusions _and associations ; the 
any Reforming Premier.” For, “ the | recondite profundity of his learning ; and 
meagre Pitt, and his Dundasses, and red- those bursts of eloquent mysticism which 
tape Phantasms (growing very ghastly | alternate with yet wilder bursts of uncon 


now to think of,) did not im the least 
know or understand, the impious god-for- | 

etting mortals, that Heroic Intellects, if 

eaven were pleased to send such, were 
the one salvation for the world and for 
them and all of us.” With submission, it | 
may be conjectured, that if Pitt and Dun- 
das had associated Burns with them, they 
might have gained a very unsatisfactory 
cabinet minister (albeit a tip-top boon 
companion,) and spoiled an excellent poet. 
With submission to Napoleon L., too, it 
may be conjectured, that, had “the great 
Corneille” come personally within his ken, 
he would have thought twice before he 
said—and having thought thrice would 
never have said at all—Si Corneille avait 
vécu de mon temps, je laurais fait minis- 
tre.” 

The thoroughness of Mr, Carlyle’s ad- 
miration for Goethe is another puzzle to 
the “medium” English reader. The la- 
bors which have done so much for awaken- 
ing and spreading amongst us an interest 
in German literature, are honored widely 








* Sophocl. dip. Tyran. 


trollable mirth and fuliginous irony.” But 
granting some such resemblance to exist 
between Carlyle and’ certain Teutonic 
geniuses—Richter for example, and in 
particular—wherein is it perceptible be- 
tween Carlyle and Goethe? In the lead- 
ing elements of character, tendencies, 
temperament, pursuits, and style of com 
position, what an utter discrepancy there 
seems. Who so bold as to hazard a pre- 
diction, @ priori, that Goethe would be 
the man of men whom Carlyle would 
single out for constant and preéminent 
laudation ? Intelligible enough may be 
the selection, as Heroic Souls, of a Luther, 
a Cromwell, a Napoleon—to omit men 
tion of some immediate precursors of Na- 
poleon, whom this French Revolution 


* Historian’s pen so much delights 
To blazon—power and energy detached 
From mortal purpose,’’t 


for to his judgment and predilections it 
would seem that whoso can best imper 








* Goethe's Gespriiche mit Eckermann, 
¢ Wordsworth; The Prelude. 
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sonate Might, even to the prejudice of 
Right, or can best conjugate the verb 
pouvior, in all its moods and tenses—in a 
line, that 


‘____quiconque peut tout, est aimable en tout 
temps.’”* 


But to make of the courtly, stage-manag- 
ing, epicurean Weimar Baron, a Hero— 
and to demand for him, to all intents and 
purposes, devout Hero-worship—is as 
much an enigma to many who take into 
account (and sympathise with) Carlyle’s 
liking for the rugged Powers aforesaid, as 
that Zurtufe should be to Orgon “son 
tout, son Aeros,’+ was to uninfected 
neighbors and friends, who had escaped 
the pleasure or the peril of being en rap- 
port with that master mind. 

The contrast is almost ludicrous between 
Goethe’s laissez-faire practice, in regard 
of a world out of joint, and the anxious, 
stern, menacing accents, charged as it 
were with forewarnings and threatenings 
THS pedAovons opyns, peculiar to Goethe’s 
chiefest British interpreter and panegyrist. 
But the complaint is every where current 
that, however intelligible the drift of Mr. 
Carlyle’s warnings, it is impossible to get 
at the meaning of his Remedies for the 
Perils of the Nation. ‘“ How open he is 
to his own assault!” writes Margaret 
Fuller to Emerson: “ He rails himself out 
of breath at the short-sighted, and yet 
scarce sees a step before him. There is no 
valuable doctrine in the book” [she is 
alluding to “ Past and Present’’| “ except 
the Goethean, Do to-day the nearest duty. 
Many are ready for that, could they but 
find the way. This he does not show. 
His proposed measures say nothing.’ 
Again and again disciples of his, ever learn- 
ing, but never able to come to the know- 
ledge of his Truth, as a positive and prac- 
tical thing, vent their disappointment in a 
great and exceeding bitter cry. 

“Est aliquid qué tendis, et in quod dirigis 
arcum?”’§ 


® 


Voltaire said of La Harpe: C'est un four 
qui toujours chauffe et ou rien ne cuit. 





* Corneille: ‘“Sertorius.” 
+ Enfin il en est fou, c’est son tout, son héros; 
Tl l’admire a tous coups, le cite 4 tous propos; 
Ses moindres actions lui semblent des miracles, 
Et tous les mots qu’il dit sont pour lui des oracles. 
Le Tartufe. 1.2. 
t Memoir of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, vol ii. 
§ Persius, Sat. IT, 
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Carlyle and La Harpe are not to be named 
in the same breath—unless the one in 
systole, the other in diastole; but in this 
unprofitable oven-heat, Carlyle and La 
Harpe may be called (in nigger phrase) 
“very much ’like, specially” Carlyle. Ed- 
mund Burke warns us, that, although it 
may seem paradoxical, it is, in general, 
undoubtedly true, that those who are 
habitually employed in finding and dis- 
playing faults, are unqualified for the 
work of reformation; because their minds 
are not only unfurnished with patterns of 
the fair and good, but by habit they come 
to take no delight in the contemplation of 
these things. ‘ By hating vices too much, 
they come to love men too little. It is 
therefore not wonderful that they should 
be indisposed and unable to serve them. 
From hence arises the complexional dis- 
position of some of your guides to pull 
everything in pieces. At this malicious 
game they display the whole of their 
quadrimanous activity.”"§ The drift of 
this doctrine will be thought applicable to 
Carlylean philosophy, by some who yet 
will scout the base notion of imputing 
malice or guadrimanous activity to the 
philosopher himself. As St. Mare Girardin 
observes, of Paul Louis Courier—another 
polemical but unpractical writer—* Il 
n’avait donc, avec le peuple des écrivains 
factieux, qu’une seule ressemblance, et 
celle-la est inévitable: c’est d’étre inutile. 
En effet, 4 quoi peut servir Phomme qui, 
au lieu de scapaliie en commun 4 guérir 
les institutions de son pays, si elles sont 
malades, a les fortifier, si elles sont faibles, 
les déclare incurables?”* This is the 
very charge brought against Mr. Carlyle 
by his censors in the Zimes newspaper 
and Blackwood’s Magazine—those expo- 
nents of daily and monthly popular opin- 
ion. It is natural, they say,} to suppose 
that one who habitually deals in such 
wholesale denunciation, and whose avowed 
wish is to regenerate and reform society 
upon some entirely novel principle, must 
be a man of immense practical ability— 
that the exposer of shams and quackeries 
must surely be, in his own person,. very 
far indeed above suspicion of resembling 
those whom he describes, or tries to de- 





* Burke's Letter to a Member of the National As- 
sembly. (1791.) 

+ St. Mare Girardin: Essais de Littérature et de 
Morale, t. 1. 

t See Blackwood, June, 1850, on the “ Latter-Day 
Pamphlets,” 
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[February, 
scribe, in language more or less intelligi- | arbiter elegantiarum, perhaps he may even 
ble ; since, otherwise, he stands in immin- | be found of kin, to a like extent, by ver 

ent danger of being treated by the rest of | remote generation, with Chateaubriand, 
the world as an impertinent and egregious | on the strength of what another “tip-top” 
impostor. Now, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, | critic says of Aim—namely, that “les 
these objectors pointedly assert, is any-|esprits qui demendent de la suite, de la 
thing but a man of practical ability. They | raison, un but , Savent désormais a 
ask whether he has ever, in the course of | quoi s’en tenir sur la valeur d’un écrivain 
his life, thrown out a single hint which | éminent, qui n’a été en politique qu’un 
could be useful to his own generation, or| grand polémiste, et un agent lumineux” 
profitable to those who may come after— | |query to that epithet, in the perfervid 
and defy any living soul to point to a|Scot’s instance} “de dissolution.” But 
single practical passage in his entire opera | after all, be we never so disappointed and 
omnia. He can never stir, they allege, | diseoncerted by Carlyle’s deficiency in the 
one inch beyond the merest vague gener-| positive element, and superabundance in 
ality. They tell you that if he were a| the negative—(alas, it is not in practical 
doctor, and you came to him with a cut | philosophy as it is in grammar, where two 
finger, he would regale you with a lecture | negatives make an affirmative)—we should 
on the heroical qualities of Avicenna, or} not forget that an ex professo reformer 
commence 


simply a 


ing a plaster to the wound; or that if you 
put him into the House of Commons, and 
asked him to make a speech on the 
Budget, he would go on maundering 
about Teufelsdrékh, Sauerteig, and Dry- 


asdust, Sir Jabez Windbag, Fire horses, | 


Marshjétuns, and vulturous Choctaws, 
until he was coughed down as remorse- 
_ lessly as ever was Sir Joshua Walmesley. 
He does not bring forth out of treasures 
things new and old, but old alone, the 
recooked ecrambe, served up 


been. He has nothing more, his inquisi- 
tors complain,* to tell the world than his 
old precepts—to be “in earnest,” to hate 
“shams,” and to worship “ heroes”—pre- 
cepts ineffectual to remedy any one evil or 
settle any one question of the age. “The 
world, bad as it is, will be grateful to Mr. 
Carlyle if he will put his shoulder to the 
wheel and help it to repair a erying evil. 
But putting a shoulder or even a finger to 
the wheel is just what this writer will not 
do. It suits him better to make mouths 
at a machine temporarily imbedded in the 
mud, and to swear that it is dropping to 
pieces every time it bravely struggles to 
get out of the rut.”+ If in one point, and 
only one, Mr. Carlyle has a shadow of a 
shade of affinity with La Harpe, on the 
strength of what an arch-critic said of that 





* E. g. the Times’ review of Latter-Day Pamphlets, 
and of Life of Sterling. 
+ Essays from the Times. Second Series. 





| clear and decided course to 


in some | 
piquant biting sauce a little stronger than | 
the last, however strong that may have | 





roving that Abernethy was|may do some work in reform, without 
hantasm-Leech, instead of | 
whipping out his pocket-book, and apply- | 


being very distinct and determinate in his 
own propositions. The Author of “Friends 
in Council” mentions it as one of the re- 
proaches that will ever be made, with 
much, or little, justice (generally with 
little justice,) against any men who en- 
deavor to reform or improve anything, 
that they are not ready with definite 
plans, but are like the Chorus in a Greek 
play, making general remarks about nature 
and human affairs, without suggesting any 
be taken. 
“Sometimes this reproach is just, but 
very often, on the other hand, it is utterly 
unreasonable. Frequently the course to 
be taken in each individual instance is one 
that it would be almost impossible to 
decide, still more to lay down with min- 
uteness, without a knowledge of the facts 
in the particular instance: whereas what 
is wanted is not to suggest a conrse of 
action, but a habit of thought which will 
modify not one or two actions only, but 


‘all actions that come within the scope of 


that thought.”* The letter of this wise 
caution may not apply to Mr. Carlyle, but 
the spirit of it may be found profitable for 
something like reproof and correction— 
wpediswos mpos edeyxov, Tpos eravopOworv 
—to those will none of Ais reproof, because 
his propositions are not quite so air-tight 
and sea-worthy as could be desired. As 
there is a time to break down, and a time 
to build up—a time to cast away stones, 
and a time to gather stones togetherf— 
so there are men for the one work, and 


* Companions of My Solitude, chap. viii. 
+ Ecclesiastes, iii. 3, 5. 
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there are men for the other—for the build- 
ing up, which is the nobler and rarer part, 
and for the casting down, which has its 
uses, and its abuses—not perhaps easily 
separable, considering the agents who 
seem to be set apart for the levelling labor, 
and whom we must therefore take as we 
find them, good and bad together. 
Portions there are of the Critical Mis- 
eellanies which are but slightly, if at all, 
exposed to the main charges brought 
against Mr, Carlyle by the mass of his exo- 
teric readers. No one with an average 
allotment of sense and sensibility, but 
must find pleasure and profit in poring 
over the essays on Johnson, on Burns, on 
Sir Walter Seott—and be conscious of a 


strange thrall and power in the story of 


the Diamond Necklace, and of extraordi- 
nary graphic skill and searching philoso- 
phy in the reviews of Mirabeau and Di- 
derot, and the leading names in German 
literature ; however indigestible, to con- 
stitutions not hardy enough to “stomach” 
affronts of the kind, may be found three- 
fourths of “Signs of the Times,” and 
eleven-twelfths of “Characteristics.” But 
the dates of the various items which make 


up the great whole of the “ Miscellanies,” | 


range over a considerable space of time, 
during which the essayist’s principles and 
practice of composition were—his detrac- 
tors will not let us say progressive, nor his 
followers, retrograde; perhaps both will 
sanction the Shins makatectn gachange. 
In the matter of style, how obviously the 
lapse of years was telling upon him, all 
could see with the utmost ease ; not a few 
with the utmost concern. 

To the would-be well-disposed [necnon 
nobis inter alios| towards Mr. Carlyle’s 
peculiarities of diction, it may be conve- 
nient to recal a remark by Montesquieu— 
not at all palatable then or now to the 
more correct, chastened, and classic among 
Montesquiew’s compatriots: “‘ Un homme 
qui écrit bein, n’écrit pas comme on écrit, 
mais comme il écrit; et c’est souvent en 
yarlant mal qu’il parle bein.” In the cele- 
brated essay on Richter, Mr. Carlyle has 
dwelt on Jean Paul’s vagaries in the mat- 
ter of style—on his invention of hundreds 
of new words, his production of sentences 
of the most heterogeneous, lumbering, 
interminable kind, the whole forming a 
tissue of metaphors, apostrophes, &c., in- 
terlaced with epigrammatic breaks, vehe- 
ment bursts, or sardonic turns, quips, and 
puns, Much of this is applicable to the 


| 
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critic’s own style. Now, of Jean Paul’s 
he asks—having allowed it to be a very 
singular manner of writing, in fact, a wild 
complicated Arabesque—* but then does 
it not represent his real manner of think- 
ing and existing?” What would be affec- 
tation in a correct conventionalist, what 
would be a systematic sham in an every- 
day man of letters, may it not be genuine 
in a Richter, may it not be a true thing 
and no sham in a Carlyle? The latter 
argues, that the great law of culture is, 


Let each become all that he is eapable of 


being ; that there is no uniform of excel- 
lenee in physical or spiritual nature, all 
genuine things being what they ought to 
be—the reindeer being good and beauti- 
ful after his kind, and the elephant the 
same after his—a truth to be observed in 
judging also of literature. “Every man,” 
says Lessing, “has his own style, like his 
own nose.” In enforcing which nasologi- 
eal illustration, Mr. Carlyle adds, that no 
nose can be justly amputated by the pub- 
lic, if only it de a real nose, and no wooden 
one, put on for deception’s sake and mere 
show. But he owns that Richter must 
lose of our esteem in proportion to his 
divergence from the practice in composi- 
tion of Sophocles, Shakspeare, Cervantes, 
Goethe, who innovated so slightly on ex- 
isting forms in this respect. In all this he 
but furnishes us with evidence for and 
against himself, to be balanced and sum- 
med up according to our several tastes and 
tendencies, the most contrarious and in- 
ternecine of possible conflicting forces. 

It is a question whether, after all, Mr. 
Carlyle’s style has told more for or against 
him. If it has exasperated multitudes, 
and warned them off from intercourse be- 
yond the threshold of so “ strange-spoken 
a gentleman,” it has been the bait to lure 
others on, who have felt an irresistible 
something in its nondescript form, too 
singular and too significant even in the 
most wilful neologisms of its Babylonish 
dialect, not to rivet their attention on the 
inquiry whereunto all this may grow. 
“On sent partout sous sa plume les jets 
d’une nature forte et bouillante, et comme 
les éclats d’une voix qui ne demande qu’a 
gronder et atonner.” One of his imita- 
tors calls his style, in corrupt Carlylese, 
“ fuliginous-flaming, prose-poetic, mock- 
heroic-earnest, Germanic-Scotch, collo- 
quial-chaotic, satiric-serious, luminous-ob- 
secure.’ M, Philaréte Chasles describes 
him as writing “ses ouvrages dans une 
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langue bizarre, qui n’est ni Vanglais ni 
Pallemand véritable, mais qui, toute sax- 
onne par le fonds, emprunte au diction- 
naire anglais ses formes grammaticales, a 
la syntaxe allemande ses procédés de com- 
position, de formation, d’analogie, enfin a 
Phabitude germanique ce mysticisme nov- 
ateur dans les mots et dans les choses.” 
M. Chasles is modestly of opinion, that 
the originality which results from this 
archaisme composite is not invariably de 
bon aloi. “Carlyle a des adjectifs de cin- 
quante toises et des composes qui ne fin- 
issent jamais.” Like Richter, it is added, 
whom he takes for his model, like Novalis, 
whom he admires, he indulges himself in 
the most alarming istagain and the 
most heterogeneous imagery. But M. 
Chasles does see a deap meaning concealed 
beneath these “disguises of an affected 
style,” and complains rather of obscurity 
and irregularity in the matter and sub- 
stance, than in the manner and outward 
form of this grand esprit, vraiment origi- 
nal.* Not quite so tenderly is the Car- 
lylese tongue handled by that smart squib- 
factor, the soi-disant spasmodic Percy 
Jones : 


“ Never in your life, sir, did you hear 
Such hideous jargon! The distracting screech 
Of wagon-wheels ungreased was music to it ; 
And as for meaning—wiser heads than mine 
Could find no trace of it. ’Twas a tirade 
About fire-horses, jétuns, windbags, owls, 
Choctaws and horsehair, shams and flunkeyism, 
Unwisdoms, Tithes, and Unveracities.”t 


The presumed author of these lines has 
elsewhere sweepingly declared of Mr. 
Carlyle’s style, that it can be defended on 
no principle whatever—affirming of Rich- 
ter, by the way, that Ae was in reality a 
first-rate master of language and of verbal 
music, who, although in some of his works, 
he thought fit to adopt a quaint and ab- 
rupt manner of writing, in others exhibited 
not only great power, but a harmony 
which is perhaps the rarest accomplish- 
ment of the rhetorical artist:{ “But in 
Mr. Carlyle’s sentences and periods, there 
is no touch or sound of harmony. They 
are harsh, cramped, and often ungram- 





* Etudes sur la Littérature et les Mceurs de ]’An- 
gleterre au XIX™* Siécle. 
Firmilian; or, the Student of Badajoz. 
{ “ His ‘ Meditation on a Field of Battle,’ for ex- 
ample, is as perfect a strain of music as the best com- 
position of Beethoven.” 
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matical ;* totally devoid of all pretension 
to ease, delicacy or grace.” If there be 
no touch or sound of harmony in Mr. 
Carlyle’s periods, then again and again 
and again have our ears deceived us, and 
that could only have been a ringing in 
them, and symptomatic of some infirmit 
ab intra, which we, credulous and deluded, 
had supposed to be an actual concord of 
sweet sounds abextra. Surely there must 
be some specific difference in the organic 
structure of their ears, or else wra eyovtes 
ove akovovo., who can read the early, in- 
termediate, and latter works of Carlyle, 
and find in them no touch or sound of 
harmony—works in all of which we fancy 
we can discover, in varying frequency and 
finish, musical intervals 


“* Not harsh nor grating, but of ample power 
To chasten and subdue”— 


cynical and crabbed discords, which, it 
must be owned, too often compose the 
burden of the strain, being relieved now 
and then, with moving effect, by cadences 
of the “still, sad music of humanity.” 
While castigating him, as with a cat-o’- 
nine-tails, for a multitude of transgressions, 


the Times itself allowed, that “in the 
midst of his wild mysticism there are often 
passages of Jovi depth and beauty,” 
and that, although the Carlylesque style 
is fatiguing when employed on common- 
place subjects, it is “ aware full of pictur- 
esqueness and full of power ;” while, in 
the heat of its onslaught on the Life of 
Sterling, the same “Thunderer,” if not 
the same hand that forged and launched 
the former bolt, made a point of stating, 
that “nothing, we are bound to say, can 
surpass the exquisite manner of the narra- 
tive portion of this book.” 

One of the salient points in this style is 
a cherished habit, to many readers a most 
offensive and wearisome habit, of reitera- 





* The progressive counts in this indictment 
serve to remind us of a somewhat parallel charge, 
preferred by Tom Moore against the style of John 
Galt, whom the sprightly satirist twits with having 
been, primo, 


«___school'd, with a rabble of words at command, 
Scotch, English, and slang, in promiscuous alli- 
ance ;” 


but, secundo, 
“He, at length, against Syntax has taken his stand, 


And set all the Nine Parts of Speech at defiance.” 
Moore’s Poetical Works, p. 532. 
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tion. The Countess d’Ossoli, describing 
the author’s mode of conversation, says, 
“He sings rather than talks”—and goes 
on to tell how he pours upon you a kind 
of satirical, heroical, critical poem, with 
regular cadences, and generally catching 
up, near the beginning, some singular 
epithet, which serves as a refrain when 
his song is full, or with which, “as with a 
knitting-needle, he catches up the stitches 
if he has chanced, now and then, to let fall 
arow.” His writings belong to the same 
type. The refrain is always more or less 
in request. This to certain antipathetic 
tastes, is as tedious as ever to jaded 
schoolmaster was the thousand-and-first 
repetition of Tityre tu patule, or Beatus 
ille, or (horror of horrors!) Tov 0” atrauet- 
Gopevocg tpooedn— 


“Nam queecunque sedens modo legerat, hoec 
eadem stans 
Perferet, atque eadem cantabit versibus iisdem. 
Occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros.”* 


dut it is a true saying, that Carlyle’s reit- 
erations startle us like informations. And 
this is much, For it is also a true saying, 
that to genius pertains the prerogative of 
reviving truisms, and making them burn 
in our breasts. Nay, just because truths 
are truisms, they have sometimes ceased 
to be truths—living truths, practically 
recognised truths: the truism is too fa- 
miliar an acquaintance to be any longer 
treated with consideration; and that 
Teacher is a Teacher who enforces the 
old claim by new arguments, and educes 
the wisdom of the wise saw by modern 
instances, An age, just as a man that has 
grown dull of hearing, must have the ne- 
cessary intelligence dinned into its ears 
until the pith of it is verily caught, com- 
prehended, and turned to account. And, 
as the satirist maintains, 


‘** A reasonable reason, 
If good, is none the worse for repetition ; 
If bad, the best way’s certainly to tease on 
And amplify: you lose much by concision, 





* Juvenal. 8. VII. 








Whereas insisting in or out of season 
Convinces all men, even a politician; 
Or—what is just the same—it wearies out. 

So the end’s gained, what signifies the route ?’”* 


The distaste of Carlylisms, rife in so 
large and natural a measure, has been 
vastly sped in its growth and intensity by 
the author’s mimic satellites, who spaniel 
him at heels, and, incompetent to imitate 
what is inimitable in his manner, gravely 
caricature and soberly travestie and se- 
riously burlesque what is very easily af- 
fected in his mannerisms. What is per- 
haps an extravagance in him, becomes an 
extravaganza in them. He has had as 
much occasion as any man to note how 
decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile, and to 
address his attendant mob of gentlemen 
who write with ease, with Horatian con- 
tempt, 


“ © imitatores, servum pecus; ut mihi spe, 
Bilem, seepe jocum vestri movere tumultus!”’t 


Happily, this particular rage of imitation 
is on the wane: at one time there was 
overmuch reason to apply what was re- 
cently said of a foreign writer of eminence, 
by one who could tolerate Ais manner- 
isms, but not those of his wnbre;: “ Mais 
aprés lui, a cété de lui, que deviendra cette 
mode croissante? ‘Tant que le maitre est 
la, je suis tranquille, et, tant que je le lis, 
je suis charmé; mais je crains les disci- 
ples.” Southey’s rule is, that in so far as 
any style is peculiar, the peculiarity is a 
fault ; and he gives as proof, the easiness 
with which that style is imitated, or 
caught up: the peculiarity being pardon- 
able in the original on account of its orig- 
inality, and because originality is usually 
connected with power.{ Until the fash- 
ion comes round to imitate Southey’s own 
style (no such easy matter), the aforesaid 
mob of gentlemen will concur in pro- 
nouncing Southey’s rule a hopeless craze, 


“ 





beyond 
Participation and beyond relief.” 





* Byron. 
{ Horat. Epistol. I. xix. 
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THE CHANCELLOR'S GREAT SEAL. 
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From Chambers’s Journal, 


THE CHANCELLOR’S GREAT SEAL. 


Most persons of an inquiring turn of 
mind, upon hearing that the Lord Chan- 


cellor of the kingdom, for the time being, | 


| dividual on a richly caparisoned horse, 


attended by a page. 


These two pieces of silver are doubtless 


is the keeper of the Queen’s Conscience, | reckoned by the chancellor among the 
may be presumed to ask themselves the | choicest of his treasures ; for not only does 
question, how, at the resignation of an | the mere possession of them, unconfirmed 


old, and the formation of a new ministry, 
so very immaterial a thing as a con- 
science can be taken from the posses- 
sion of one individual, and placed in that 
of another. 

But the royal conscience, gentle reader 
—that is to say, the royal official con- 
science—for that alone is in the possession 
of the minister—is not by any means so 


| by commission, appointment, or any 
| document whatever, constitute him the 
| second man in the kingdom, the supreme 
judge of the Court of Chancery, the 


{speaker of the House of Lords, and the 


| possessor of a salary of £14,000 a year, 
|with immense patronage both in the 
|church and in the state; but the being 
|intrusted with them is the greatest mark 





destitute of tangible substance as might, | of confidence the sovereign can bestow, 
from the nature of ordinary consciences, | being no less than placing at his disposal 
be supposed : it is, in fact, as capable of | nearly every power of the royal preroga- 


being placed by the sovereign in the hands | tive. 
of the chancellor, and carried home by| The two silver disks are, in fact, the 
him in his coat-pocket, as is his handker- | matrix by means of which is formed that 


‘chief or snuff-box. 

If, disregarding all the severe penal 
enactments relative to burglary, you were, 
some quiet evening, to break and enter 
the dwelling-house of the high official just 
mentioned, and taking advantage of his 
absence in the country, were to turn over 
the piles of papers which doubtless choke 
up his escritoire, you would probably 
meet with a neat leather-covered box, 
about eight inches square, the royal arms 
richly emblazoned upon which, together 
with the Bramah lock securing it, would 
indicate the contents to be of no ordinary 
value. Carrying the illegal proceedings 
of which we have presumed you to be 
capable still further, and breaking open 
the box itself, you would meet with two 
silver disks, closely fitting one to the 
other, in appearance not very unlike two 
bright tin sauce-pan lids without handles ; 
and these disks, upon being separated, 
would reveal, upon the inner surface of 
the one, a deeply-cut device of her pre- 
sent Majesty enthroned, with the cardinal 
virtues round her; and upon the other, 
a representation of the same exalted in- 


enormous wax-seal, in size and appearance 
something like a well-buttered muffin, 
commonly known as the “Great Seal of 
England,” and which is appended to all 
those acts of the sovereign which it is the 
| royal oo publicly to make known to 
the subject. 

Sealed with this, whether by lawful 
authority. or not, every document which 
can emanate from the sovereign is ren- 
dered valid, and irrevocable without the 
consent of the three estates of the realm ; 
so that its holder can, if he chooses to 
betray his trust, pardon the most heinous 
offender, confer on whom he pleases the 
highest title of nobility, or grant charters 
to all the towns in the kingdom ; he can, 
in fact, make use of almost all these pre- 
rogatives which law and custom have 
placed in the hands of the sovereign, to 
be exercised for the good of the subject ; 
and therefore, when in possession of the 
important instrument, he is not unfitly 
said to be the keeper of the Queen’s con- 
science. 

It seems rather singular, considering 





the great importance always attached to 











this emblem of royalty, that it should | 
have been trusted out of the sovereign’s 
hands at all; yet, from the earliest times, 
we find it in the possession of a certain 
“Lord Keeper.” Before the time of| 
Edward the Confessor, indeed it is doubt- 
ful whether the sovereign had any tangi- 
ble conscience at all, for the charters pre- 
ceding that reign are usually ratified by a 
cross made in gold ink; but as soon as | 
the great seal came in fashion, some man 
eminent for his learning and attainments | 
was selected to take the custody of it, the 
sovereign hanging it round his neck, and 
telling him to use it “to the honor of| 
God and his king.” 
The first great seals were rude enough, 
the earliest one we possess being a dab of 
lead, hung by a silk string to a charter of 
Edward the Confessor. Lead was soon 
exchanged for wax; and the Conqueror, 
together with many of his successors, used | 
green wax, to signify the perpetual nature | 
of the document—a custom retained at 
the present day in the seals attached to| 
charters, patents of peerage, and other 
instruments having an unlimited duration. | 
If we may credit the testimony of 
Stowe upon the subject, William I. had a 
curious and simple way of sealing his 
grants, being none other than that of put- 
ting on the wax the impression of his own 
royal teeth. In support of this assertion, 
a grant of a certain manor of Hope to one | 
Paulyn Raydon is cited, which in modern 
English runs ‘as follows : 


| 
“‘T William, king, in the third year of my reign, 
Give to thee, Paulyn Raydon, Hope and 
Hope town, 

With all the bounds both up and down, | 
From heaven to earth, from earth to hell, 
As truly as this king’s right is mine, 
From a cross-bow and arrow } 
When I shall shoot in yon yarrow; 

And in token that this thing is sooth, 
I bite the wax with my fang-tooth, 
Before Meg, Maud, and Margerie, 
And my third son Henry.” 





The keepers of the great seal in ancient | 
times—much the same as at present— 
exacted good round sums of money be- 
fore they would affix it to any document; 
and one can scarcely imagine the enor- 
mous profits made, some 600 or 700 years 
ago, by the fortunate holders of it. John, | 
being in want of money, put the enustody 
of his seal up for sale, and one Walter | 
Gray bought it for 5000 marks—a sum | 
VOL, XL.—NO, II. 
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equivalent toabout £61,000 of the present 

day ; but gave it up in a few years, for 
the still more lucrative dignity of Arch- 
bishop of York. 

Another of its custodians, John Maun- 
sel, neglecting to distribute the church- 
patronage as it fell vacant, which it vested 
in him, held at one time 700 livings; and 
a good 150 years later, so great was the 
sum of money which the revenues of his 
office permitted Chancellor Beaufort to 
lend to Henry V., that the sovereign 
placed his crown in the hands of his chan- 
cellor, as a guarantee for the repayment 
of the loan, Indeed, the vast wealth 
which its holders were enabled to realise, 
coupled with the enormous powers which 
the custody of it gave them, rendered it 
absolutely necessary to the safety of the 
sovereign that his seal should be in- 
trusted only to the hands of persons well 
disposed to the royal cause ; and in early 
times, it was frequently a very difficult 
matter to find a safe guardian for it. 

An amusing instance of this occurred 
when Henry III. found it necessary, upon 
a certain occasion, to leave his kingdom 
for a short time, and could find no one 
whom he thought worthy and capable of 
me mninpe 4 the duties devolving upon the 

eeper of his seal. After vainly endea- 
voring to fix upon some male keeper, he 
at last placed it in the hands of his wife, 
Eleanor, who not only sealed all his writs 
and charters during his absence, but sat in 
propria personé in the Court of Chancery, 
hearing causes and delivering judgment 
—her judicial functions being interrupted 
only for a short time by an accident pecu- 
liar to a female judge, no other, in fact, 
than her confinement! After being 
churched, she returned to her duties, and 
held the seal of the kingdom for many a 


| year. 


Our ancestors appear to have looked 


| with a sort of suspicious veneration upon 


the great seal itself, for they not only 
recognised the sovereign as the fountain 


of justice, mercy, and honor, but they 


believed that that justice, mercy, and 
honor must be conveyed through this 
medium alone. A remarkable exemplifi- 
cation of this belief was given when the 
infant Henry VI., then but nine months 
old, was held in his nurse’s arms to preside 
over his first council; the massive seal 
of his kingdom was laid in his lap, the 
child’s little hands were closed over it, 
and thus it was supposed the seal re- 
13 
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ceived a royal virtue; and the Master of| package; a bit of wax, about as big as a 
the Rolls, taking it into his custody, was | sixpence, is pressed with the thumb and 
presumed to be, by its possession, invested | finger upon the ends of the twine; and 
with all the powers of the sovereign. | the sealing is effected by merely touching 





We may smile at these rude ideas of 
the fifteenth century ; but let us not for- 
get that nearly 400 years later, when the 
illness of George III. prevented him 
from giving his assent to the bill appoint- | 
ing his son regent, the great lawyers of | 
the day, with the illustrious Camden at | 
their head, seem to have been imbued 
with pretty much the same superstition ; | 
for they declared that although the king | 
in his natural capacity was unable to act 
as a sovereign, in his political capacity he | 
was as healthy as ever—the political king | 
being the great seal; and by means of) 
that political king the bill was passed. | 
This dictum of Lord Camden has received | 
the approval and affirmation ‘of lawyers | 
and politicians from his own to the present | 
time; and therefore, however strange the | 
assertion may appear, it is nevertheless | 
true, that there are in reality, at the pre- 
sent moment, ¢wo sovereigns in the coun- 
try—the natural one being the august | 
lady so worthy of our allegiance and love; | 
the political one being the two silver sauce- 
pan lids whose history we are examining. 

Indeed, the peculiar way in which the 
great seal is at the present day used—to | 


render valid letters directed by the sove- | 


reign to private individuals, affords 
another proof of a belief in some peculiar 
and inexplicable virtue residing in it. | 
Two kinds of instruments have “to pass 
under” the great seal—the one class, such 
as monopolies of inventions, commissions, 
&c., directed to all the Queen’s subjects, 
and called “letters patent,” have the 


seal affixed by a plaited silk cord at the | 


foot; sometimes, as before mentioned, 
made of green, but ordinarily of yellow 
wax, which, in certain cases, where the 


instrument is likely to meet with a good | 


deal of wear and tear, is enclosed in buff- 
colored leather, upon which the obverse 
and reverse of the seal are stamped. But 
where the letter is directed to a private 


the writ with one of the halves of the 
seal, when it immediately becomes in- 
vested with the dignity of a letter pro- 
ceeding from the sovereign. 

Perhaps no one ever had a greater 
idea of the importance of the seal of the 
kingdom than the ill-fated Charles L, and 
very much delighted was he when a mes- 
senger came to him at York bearing this 
important instrument, which he fully 
believed had fallen into the power of the 
parliament. In proportion as he was 
rejoiced, however, the parliament was 
disconcerted, when they discovered that 
the emblem of sovereignty had slipped 
through their fingers. The king could 
issue whatever proclamations or other in- 
struments he thought proper, and that in 
a perfectly legal manner, while they 
themselves could not fill up the place of a 
deceased member of their own body, or 
perform a single act of state in which the 
great seal wasnecessary. After delibera- 
ting, and waiting, and going to prayers 
many times, they resolved to form a new 
seal for their own particular use, The 
resolution was a notable one; but there 
were few Wyons in those days, and those 
who did exist, had a very righteous dread 
of a certain old statute of Edward IIL, 
which declared that any person imitating, 
forging, or counterfeiting the king’s great 
seal, should suffer death as a traitor; and 
which statute they had not the slightest 
doubt would be rigorously enforced, 
should fortune again smile upon the king, 
and they be found to have performed 
such treasonable act. Money, however, 
like love, conquers all things; and after 
some time, a bold man named Master 
Symonds was found, who agreed—for £40 
paid down, and £60 to be paid when the 
work was completed—to make them a 
new seal, the facsimile of the one in the 
| possession of Charles, This facsimile was 
|made, and used by the parliament until 


| 








individual, the seal is, as in other letters, | the Commonwealth was sufficiently settled 
used to secure it from general observation, | to have a seal of its own, from which all 
but used in a very singular manner: the | regal emblems were carefully excluded. 
rchment document is rolled tightly up, The original seal of the kingdom, coming 
orming a little bundle about two inches | into the hands of the parliament upon the 
long, from which a long strip protrudes, | capitulation of Oxford, in 1645, was 
having the name and title of the person to | broken in pieces by a blacksmith, at the 
whom it is addressed written upon it. A | bar of the Siva of Commons. 
piece of twine is tightly tied round the | Since the Restoration, the great seal 
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has once or twice been in very consider- | he was awaked by his house being on fire. 
able tribulation, When James II. was| His first thoughts were for the safety of 
on the throne, the atrocious Jeffreys was | the seal ; snatching it from the place where 
its custodian; and so alarmed was James | it lay, he rushed down stairs and buried 
when upon the point of abdicating, lest | it in the flower-garden behind the house, 
the important instrument should get into | Upon returning to his dwelling, he says, 
the hands of his political enemies, that he | in his diary, that he was, “so enchanted 
made Jeffreys come and reside in the} with the pretty sight of the maids who 
same building with him, at Whitehall, in| had turned out of their beds, and were 
order that the seal might be continually | handing in buckets of water to the fire- 
under his own observation and protection. | engine, all in their shifts, and so alarmed 
The day before he left the kingdom, he | for the safety of Lady Eldon,” that in the 
took it from his chanceller, and whilst | morning he could not recollect in the 
being ferried across the Thames on his | least in which flower-bed he had buried 
flight to France, he threw the ensign of! the seal. “You never saw,” he adds in 
royalty into the river, fondly imagining | the diary, “ anything so ridiculous as see- 
that the regal functions could not be per- | ing the whole family down the walks dib- 
formed without it. If indeed such had | bling with bits of stick until we found it.” 
been the case, the action was rendered | This was, we believe, the last time the 
useless, for a short time afterwards the | great seal has been in danger of being 
ill-used seal was dragged up in the net of | lost. 
a fisherman, and conveyed by him to the | At the present day, both as regards 
privy-council. itself and its custody, the seal of the king- 
In 1784, during the chancellorship of|dom retains all its original importance, 
Lord Thurlow, the great seal was really | As our wise laws have declared that the 
lost. Some burglars entered his lordship’s | king never dies, so they have most careful- 
house, and walked off with a few valuables, | ly provided against the kingdom bein 
amongst which was the seal of the king-| ever left without a great seal ; the stand- 
dom, and I believe it was never recovered. | ing rule being, that when a fresh one is 
A privy-council was summoned next morn- | required, the old seal is not destroyed till 
ing, the loss made known, and such was /| the new one is completed. The dirth of 
the expedition used, that in thirty-six | the new seal is a matter of much form and 
hours a new seal was prepared; and we| ceremony. The sovereign summons the 
have it on good authority that, for the | privy-council, and a warrant is directed 
remaining eight years of his chancellor-| to the royal engraver, calling upon him 
ship, the noble lord always slept with the | to attend the council, with designs for 
great seal under his pillow. the required instrument. These being 
More ridiculous was a temporary loss | chosen, the matrix itself is put in hand; 
of the seal during the chancellorship of| and upon its completion another council 
Lord Eldon. This great judge had the | is held, at which the new seal, if approved, 
profoundest sense of the importance of the | is transferred from the sovereign’s own 
trust reposed in him, which was doubtless | hands into those of its future keeper, who, 
not diminished by the kind and singular| by such transfer, takes upon himself all 
manner in which his sovereign had con-| the dignities we have before mentioned. 
veyed it into his hands; for Lord Eldon | In olden times, another little ceremony 
tells us in his diary, that when he went to | was always observed: the new chancellor 
the palace for the purpose of receiving | had personally to affix the seal to a docu- 
the seal, the king (George III.) was seat-| ment, in the presence of the council, in 
ed on a sofa, with his coat partially but-| order, we suppose, to shew that he under- 
toned, and the seal pushed in on the left | stood the duties of his office—just as the 
side, between his coat and waistcoat. He | sheriffs of London and Middlesex, at the 
drew it forth on the appearance of the | present day, give proofs of their education 
chancellor, and handed it to him with | and ability, by counting some hobnails, 
these words: “Here, I give it you from | and chopping some sticks in the Court of 
my heart,” Exchequer, before taking the oaths of 
Having all this continually in his recol-| office. But the seals used in olden times, 
lection, his lordship never went to bed a| although great in name, were compara- 
single night without having the seal in his | tively small in actual dimensions, being at 
chamber. One night, in the year 1812,|most not above two or three inches in 
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diameter; and sealing a document with 
them was perhaps little more troublesome 
than sealing an ordinary letter. The 
great seal seems, however, to have in- 
creased in size, in a direct ratio with the 


increasing power of the sovereign it repre- | 


sents, and at the present day is so large, 
that the noble keeper of it would probably 
burn his fingers severely were he to at- 
tempt the personal sealing of any docu- 
ment with it; and indeed the services of 
two skilful officers, called respectively 
“the sealer” and “the chaff wax,” are 
put in requisition whenever the seal is 
affixed, 

As the birth, of a new seal is a matter 
of ceremony, so is also the defacing of 
an old one. This operation, technically 
termed “damasking,” is performed by the 
sovereign in council, the old seal being, 
in the eye of the law, rendered useless 


after the sovereign has hit it a gentle | 


blow with a small hammer. The da- 
masked seal is the perquisite of the chan- 
cellor, a perquisite of more value at the 
present day than formerly, for up to the 
year 1815 the seal was made of copper, 
whereas now, as we have already said, it 
is of silver. A very amusing incident 
occurred at the damasking by William 
IV. of the seal used by the preceding 
king. Lord Lyndhurst held the seal at 
the demise of George IV., but Lord 
Brougham was its keeper when the seal 
of William was completed ; hence there 
were two claimants for the damasked seal, 
one arguing that it was really a seal of 
the preceding reign, and as such vested 
in him at the death of the sovereign ; the 
other, that it was in full force until it was 
actually defaced. The king himself was 
eventually appealed to, to settle the dis- 
pute, and—as is the case in most matters 
—there being much to be said on both 
sides, he decided that the two lords should 
each have half; and very kindly ordered 
his goldsmith to insert the two halves in 
two superb silver salvers, which he pre- 
sented to his ministers, recommending 
them to “toss up” which should have the 
obverse, and which thereverse of the seal. 

As the great seal is delivered into the 
hands of the chancellor by the sovereign 
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himself, it has from time immemorial been 
the custom for that officer to render it 
back again personally to his master, or, 
at all events, only to part with it to a 
special messenger, armed with a warrant 
under the sign-manual, and sent direetly 
from the sovereign to receive it. Every 
one knows the bold stand Wolsey made 
when, after his fall, the Dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk endeavored, by a merely ver- 
bal message from the king, to obtain from 
him his important trust; and how the 
noble messengers were obliged to retrace 
their steps, and obtain the legal document 
which the great cardinal required. It 
was indeed no uncommon thing for the 
Tudors and Stuarts to make personal and 
private application to their chancellor for 
the great seal, and to retain it in their 
custody for a few days, during which they 
used it to give effect to proclamations, 
estes and dignities, to which they well 
cnew their chancellor would be either too 
conscientious or too fearful to affix it. 

The danger of losing the great seal, if 
continually moved from place to place, 
coupled with the presumed necessity of 
its being always present when the chan- 
cellor performs any one of his political or 
judicial duties, as declaratory of the fact 
of his really having in his possession the 
instrument from which all his power is 
derived, has of late years caused a curious 
fiction to be adopted. The beautifully 
embroidered purse or bag made for the 
reception of the seal is alone borne before 
the chancellor, and exhibited in the Court 
of Chancery, the House of Lords, and 
elsewhere, in place of the seal itself, which 
it seldom if ever contains, and which is 
only taken from a more secure depository 
when actually required to be used. Thus 
the great seal is the very antithesis of 
many of its brother-officers of state—doing 
its bondfide duties in person, and those 
of mere show by deputy. 

Having made these few rambling, though 
not, we trust, uninteresting remarks, let 
us close the lid of the neat morocco-box 
where we first found the subject of our 
article, and leave it in its quiet resting- 
place till next Michaelmas term shall again 
call it forth to active operation. 
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Tue majority of Englishmen who tacitly 
approve or carelessly defend the existing 
regime in France, commonly lay out of 
the account one of its most dangerous and 
(we fear) utterly irremediable results or 
concomitants—the exclusion from the pub- 
lic service of almost every trained politi- 
cian, who, prior to December 1851, had 
given decided proofs of talent and integ- 
rity, To carry out the coup @état, it was 
(or was deemed) necessary to place under 
temporary restraint, with peculiar cir- 
cumstances of personal insult and degra- 
dation, between two and three hundred of 
the most eminent members of the Assem- 
bly which had just been dissolved by vio- 
lence. Three-fourths of these were not 
even accused or suspected of intrigues or 
conspiracies. Their offence was their 
moral weight, their acknowledged respec- 


tability, and their apprehended influence | 


over the popular mind, should they be left 
free to vindicate the outraged dignity of 
the constitution. For merely protesting 
against the illegal foree put upon the re- 
presentative body to which they belonged, 
or (in some remarkable cases) for merely 
being of a temper and character that 
made such a protest probable, they were 
conveyed in convict-vans, like felons, to 
ignoble places of confinement ; and several 
of the most distinguished were only re- 
leased upon condition that they should 
remain in exile until the meditated des- 
potism was consolidated and complete. 
To bring their case home to English 
apprehension, let us suppose that, in the 
spring 1855, when representative gov- 
ernment was at a discount, some scion of 
royalty, or any other reckless pretender, 
in combination with the cleverest fre- 
quenters of the Turf Club, had debauched 
the household troops by gratuities or 
promises, surrounded both houses of par- 
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liament, turned back all who attempted 
to enter, and packed off all who had ever 
risen above mediocrity in debate or ac- 
quired any hold or opinion in any way, to 
Newgate, Coldbath Fields, or the Milbank 
Penitentiary, in those gloomy vehicles 
which seem to combine the prison and the 
hearse. The parallel would be imperfect, 
unless Downing Street, the Horse Guards, 
and the Admiralty had been simultane- 
ously invaded, and unless all the heads of 
departments, civil and military, with a 
large proportion of their subordinates, had 
been replaced by adventurers, or by per- 
sons whose main title to confidence under 
the new state of things was their failure 
or rejection under the old. 

Now, we should thereby have got rid 
of a good many of the abuses against 
which the administrative reformers have 
hitherto waged war in vain; and we should 
also have spared ourselves.the trouble of 
hearing or reading many debates in which 
the speakers appear to have had no more 
exalted object in view than faction or self: 
display. ‘The press, also, would not have 
enjoyed the proud privilege of libelling 
our army and discrediting our diplomacy, 
for the edification and encouragement of 
rival nations, which may speedily become 
our foes. Yet, for all that, most of us 
would not be sorry to have our old insti- 
tutions, habits and liberties back again, 
even at the price of being obliged to en- 
dure occasionally an indiscreet speech 
| from a party leader out of place, or a mis- 
|chievous communication from a news- 
| paper correspondent. Then why should 
we rejoice over the political and intellect- 
ual degradation of our neighbors across 
| the Channel, and contend that they have 
| been rightly served, because one out of a 
| hundred of the chief sufferers may have 
abused their former freedom of writing or 
of speech ? 

Take the case of M. Charles de Remusat, 
the distinguished author of the work named 
at the head of this article. There cannot 
be a more convincing illustration of the 
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injustice of our too prevalent mode of 
talking about France. He was recently 
described by an eminent northern contem- 
porary as the most passionless, philosophic, 
and unprejudiced of Frenchmen—a dis- 
cription which is verified by the whole 
tenor of his life.’ He has been more or 
less before the public for nearly forty 
years. He has written largely on a great 
variety of subjects—literary, artistical, 
philosophical, and political. The inva- 
riable tendency of his productions has 
been to purify taste, to diffuse and dignify 
truth, to elevate intellectual pursuits, to 
uphold principle, and preserve order. 
Both as an author and a politician, he has 
been invariably found co-operating with 
the most cultivated, enlightened, moder- 
ate, and respected amongst his country- 
men. He was elected, with rniversal ap- 
probation, a member of the Academy in 
succession to M. Royer Collard in 1847 ; 
and if for his misfortune, it certainly was 
not to his discredit that he held the high 
office of Minister of the Interior under 
Louis Philippe at the time when the 
present Emperor of the French effected 
his memorable landing at Boulogne. 


Liberal Conservative by opinion, he has 


constantly and consistently labored to 
consolidate constitutional government in 
France ; but he has resorted to no illegal 
or irregular method of enforcing or carry- 
ing out his views. Not so much as an 
irritating or ill-advised speech has been 
attributed to him. He was simply found 
at his post, along with all that was most 
venerable or estimable amongst French- 
men, when the last representatives and 
defenders of French liberty were dispersed 
and outraged. Yet, without being ever 
charged with the semblance of a trans- 
gression against any known law, he is 
first hurried off to prison like a common 
malefactor, then exiled, and then exclu- 
ded from public life as well as debarred 
from the unrestrained exercise of his facul- 
ties in other walks of mind. 

A nearly similar destiny has been im- 
posed on almost all who for more than 
half a century have been wont to take the 
lead in administration or debate. Should 
this state of things be prolonged, it can 
hardly fail to pave the way for another 
revolutionary crisis, and it is a standing 
menace to every liberal government in 
Europe whilst it lasts. But the imperial 
despotism must be credited with one 
good result. It has certainlv prevented 
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some of the most eloquent writers and 

rofoundest thinkers in France from giv- 
ing up to party what was meant for man- 
kind. We are probably indebted to it 
for the completion of M. Thiers’ History ; 
for the republication, in a corrected and 
complete shape, of some of M. Guizot’s 
most valuable productions ; and for a new 
work on the never failing theme of the 
first French Revolution from the con- 
scientious and thoughtful pen of M. de Toc- 
queville. M. de Montalembert’s brilliant 
essays tell their own story and explain 
their own origin; whilst we may be par- 
doned for suspecting that all M. de Re- 
musat’s fondness for the more refined and 
belles-lettres part of political controversy, 
would hardly have induced the extent of 
research into the inmost recesses of Eng- 
lish history and biography which is ex- 
hibited in the book before us, had the 
animating arenaof public life been left open 
to him and his friends. 

The contents of these ‘two volumes 
(1044 closely printed octavo pages) first 
appeared in the shape of articles in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes ; which at pre- 
sent enrolls amongst its contributors, regu- 
lar or occasional, a large proportion of the 
writers of which modern Peau literature 
has most reason to be proud. The honor 
and advantage of first ushering M. de 
Montalembert’s brochures before the worid 
are also enjoyed by a magazine or review 
published twice a month, Le Correspond- 
ant, The circumstance is worth noting, 
because it indicates a remarkable change 
in the journalism of the two countries, 
During the first quarter of the century, 
the English reviews were confessedly the 
best existing; and every effort to rival 
them on the Continent confessedly failed. 
Thus the Revue Francaise, which started 
under high auspices and was admirably 
conducted, reached only a limited circula- 
tion ; and the Revue des Deux Mondes had 
a long period of comparative neglect and 
indifference to live through. The daily 
press of Paris long absorbed all the rising 
talent, and exercised a paramount influ- 
ence and authority, which speedily be- 
came a mischievous and capricious tyranny. 
Impatience at its excesses caused its far 
more than counterbalancing benefits to be 
overlooked for a period ; and the enemies 
of free discussion gladly profited by the 
passing and shortsighted popular preju- 
dice to suppress it altogether in what they 
rightly deemed its most formidable shape. 
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Reviews, which are addressed to a differ- 
ent class of readers and cannot follow up 
their blows by a rapid and telling succes- 
sion, are regarded with less jealousy, and 
still manage to express or insinuate un- 
palatable truths. They, therefore, have 
become, in France, the chief refuge and 
resource of both writers and readers who 
are on the look-out for novelty. In Eng- 
land, the tendency has been in a contrary 
direction. At least till very recently the 
newspaper press had been constantly 
rising in influence and reputation, and 
was rapidly gaining pore on the rest 
of our periodical literature, even in walks, 
like literary criticism, where it might have 
been expected that competition must 
prove hopeless. This, however, is not | 
the place to speculate on the causes or | 
consequences of the change. Having | 
simply noted it as a curious and interest- 
ing fact, we return to M, de Remusat’s 
“Studies and Portraits,” in which a series | 
of familiar topics are invested with an air 
of freshness, and rendered singularly at- | 
tractive and instructive, by being seen | 
from a foreign point of view and through 
the medium of a peculiarly trained and 
abundantly stored mind, 

The first volume, after some preliminary 
reflections on the contrasted destinies of 
France and England in matters of govern- 
ment, is devoted to Bolingbroke, His Life 
and Times. The second is occupied with 
Horace Walpole and Junius, Around the 
main figures are grouped almost all the 
statesmen and characters of note who 
figured on, or passed across, the stage of 
public life in England between the English 
Revolution of 1688, and the French of 
1789. To suppose that a Frenchman 
could suggest nothing new on such a range 
of subjects simply because he is a French- 
man, would be a hasty and illogical in- 
ference. Bolingbroke has truly said, that 
history is read with different eyes at differ- 
ent periods of life. A reader of twenty 
varries off one set of impressions, a reader 
of thirty an additional set, a reader of 
forty a still larger one, and soon. The 
suggestiveness of a narrative is, of course, 
increased tenfold by practical experience, 
and the best interpreter of history is he 
who has lived it, or played a part in analo- 
gous scenes. The bare lapse of years, 
also, may supply fresh associations and 
original comments. Thus, every time the 
world is convulsed or shaken by civil com- 
motions in a great community, the history 
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of each preceding revolution is perused 
and reperused with renewed and unabated 
zeal, in the hope of discovering some satis- 
factory solution of the problem. The 
preeeding labors of Clarendon, Hume, Dis- 
raeli the elder, Godwin, Hallam, and 
Macaulay, have little, if at all, weakened 
by anticipation the interest taken in M. 
Guizot’s Cromwell; nor, we think, with 
all dye respect for the able work of Mr. 
Wingrove Cook, will it be the complaint 
of any candid critic, who may be induced 
to follow the tortuous career of Boling- 
broke under M. de Remusat’s guidance, 
that he has been wasting his time upon a 
beaten track or an exhausted field. In- 
deed, the all-accomplished St. John is still 
an object of vague wonder to the many, 
and of enlightened curiosity to the well- 
informed few. He was Mr. Disraeli the 
younger’s beau idéal of a British states- 
man, when that gentleman first began to 
attract attention as the leader and in- 


| structor of the select band of youthful ad- 


mirers who exulted in the name of “ Young 
England ;” and no stronger illustration 
can be given of the baneful influence which 
he exercised, of the mischievous doctrines 
which he inculeated. Dazzling as St. 
John’s career and character undoubtedly 
was, it required no ordinary degree of 
boldness to represent him as a model to 
be imitated rather than an example to be 
shunned. 

M. de Remusat’s motives and object in 
such a selection of subjects may be collect- 
ed from the following passage, which will 
also give a foretaste of his allusive and 
characteristic mode of associating them 
with recent or passing events: 


“And then, why notadmit it? Itis imagined 
that those who have lived, for thirty or forty 
years, in the heart of the affairs of France, have 
learnt the language spoken by the history of 
England. The sentiments and thoughts that 
animate the actors or the witnesses of those 
scenes called Restoration or Revolution, the life 
of parties, the parliamentary world, are things 
that they ought to know, at least by experience. 
It may be at this present time very useless to 
know all this ; but after all they do know it, and 
they are wanting in that flexibility of mind ne- 
cessary to learn anything else. Perhaps they 
will be excused for daring to write upon what 
they think they understand, for making the best 
of an experience which, it is said, must finish 
with them, and for speaking of what they re- 
member before it is altogether forgotten. The 
men of to-day will be more fortunate: dispens- 
ed from a laborious apprenticeship, they will 
reap without having sown; their destiny will 
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cost them no effort; they will enjoy the happi- 
ness of their country without being of any ac- 
count in it, and will be astonished that, before 
their time, so much anxiety was wasted upon 
matters so indifferent as public affairs. Let us 
then endeavor to relate what was passing at the 
beginning of the last age in a uation condemn- 
ed by Providence to that sort of hard labor 
(travail Joreé) which is termed political liber- 
ty. 


We are not about to follow M. d& Re- 
musat through the minute details of the 
birth, parentage, and early days of Boling- 
broke, but we must enumerate the salient 
points and features, or his and our com- 
ments will be obscure or unintelligible. 

Henry St. John, born October 10, 1678, 
at Battersea, entered life with every social 
advantage that could be possessed in an 
aristocratic country by one of the most 
favored scions of the aristocracy. His 
descent was noble: he was educated at 
Eton and Christchurch ; and a family seat 
in Parliament was vacated for him by his 
father so soon as he was old enough to oc- 
cupy-it. His natural endowments were of 
the most enviable order, although, as is too 
commonly the case, the choicest of them, 
by exposing him to temptation, proved 
more a bane than a blessing in the long 
run. To a handsome face and figure, 
good voice, and elegant manners, he added 
unrivalled quickness of apprehension, a 
logical understanding, a lively fancy, and 
a@ memory so tenacious that he was wont 
to complain of it as an inconvenience, and 
and to allege it as an excuse for limiting 
his reading to the best authors. On his 
entrance into the world, his grand am- 
bition was to be preéminent in profligacy, 
to which the contrast with the asceticism, 
in which he had been nurtured under a 
puritan tutor, lent anirresistible zest. Long 
after his ambition had taken a more ex- 


Tully and a Wilmot too.” “His youth,” 
says Lord Chesterfield, “ was distinguished 
by all the tumult and storm of pleasure, 
in which he licentiously triumphed, dis- 
daining alldecorum. His fine imagination 
was often heated and exhausted with his 
body in celebrating and almost deifying 
the prostitute of the night, and his con- 
vivial joys were pushed to all the extrava- 
gances of frantic Bacchanals. These pas- 
sions were never interrupted but by a 
stronger ambition.” They were never 
completely conquered except, as St. Evre- 
mond boasts of having conquered his, by 
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indulging them to exhaustion, and they 
were then replaced by a set of evil spirits, 
darker, if not fiercer, than themselves. 
He entered the House of Commons as 
member for Wotton Basset, about the 
| same time (1700) with his old school-fellow, 
| Robert Walpole; and immediately, as if 
to be opposed without delay to his life- 
long rival who joined the Whigs, he at- 
tached himself to the Tories. 

Here M, de Remusat introduces a mas- 
| terly sketch of the state of parties with 
their respective objects, about the time in 
question. We will assume that English 
readers possess enough of this sort of in- 
formation to be able to follow the shifting 
| fortunes of his hero, including those of 
| another distinguished worthy with which 
| for many years they remained inextricably 
j}mixed up. We allude to Harley, after- 
| wards Earl of Oxford, whose right to the 
| proud position he so long occupied amongst 
| statesmen, men of letters, and wits, has 
| been recently contested in a manner which 
cannot fail to render him a puzzle to pos- 
| terity, Mr. Macaulay says: 





“ His influence in Parliament was indeed out 
of all proportion to his ability. His intellect 
was both slender and slow. He was unable to 
take a large view of any subject. He never 
acquired the art of expressing himself in pub- 
lic with fluency and perspicuity. To the end 
of his life he remained a tedious, hesitating, and 
confused speaker. He had none of the externa! 
graces of an orator. His countenance was 
heavy—his figure mean and somewhat deform- 
ed, and his gestures uncouth. Yet he was 
heard with respect. For such as his mind was, 
it had been assiduously cultivated. He had 
that sort of industry, and that sort of exactness, 
which would have made him a respectable anti- 
quary or King-at-Arms. . . . He constantly had, 
even with his best friends, an air of mystery 
and reserve, which seemed to indicate that he 


. a , ‘ | knew some momentous secret, and that his mind 
alted turn, it was his pride “to shine a} 


was laboring with some vast design. In this 
way he got and long kept a high reputation for 
wisdom. It was not till that reputation had 
made him an Earl, a Knight of the Garter, Lord 
High Treasurer of England, and master of the 
fate of Europe, that his admirers began to find 
out that he was really a dull puzzle-headed 
man.””* 


No amount of ingenuity will satisfac- 
torily reconcile this appreciation with the 
admitted facts. It is preposterous to sup- 
pose that a dull puzzle-headed man could 
have imposed himself on St. John for a 





* Vol, iv. p. 466. 











subtle politician and a valuable coadjutor 
till the illusion was dissipated by their 
quarrel for supremacy, or on Swift for an 
agreeable and highly cultivated companion. 
From the commencement of their long 
intimacy till its close, their companionship, 
moreover, was of the most trying sort, by 
reason of its unceremonious, playful, and 
almost boyish character; for nothing is 
more difficult than to conceal poverty of 
intellect from those with whom we habi- 
tually lay aside form and carry on a com- 
merce of repartee and banter, Vive la 
bagatelle, the favorite exclamation of 
Harley, was never the watchword or 
motto of a man who felt that it would be 
fatal to his reputation to be seen without 
his mask, The universal distrust of his 
good faith affords the strongest indirect 
confirmation of the confidence placed in 
his capacity by those who were so long 
content to act under his leadership, We, 
therefore, submit that the French author’s 
estimate of his character, which is also 
far from flattering, comes nearer to the 
truth than that of the great English his- 
torical painter, 


“<* The situation (1704,)’ says M. de Remusat, 
‘demanded a complicated system of political 
tactics. The frank toryism which walked 
abroad without disguise, already an object of 
suspicion to the Upper House, became so to 
public opinion. Something less decided was 
required—adroit and clear-sighted men, to whom 
all consistency was indifferent, to whom passion 
was unknown, who took for rule the interest 
of the moment, and made of power the end and 
not the means—men who have not a cause to 
serve but an ambition to satisfy, and who, when 
occasion requires, govern as others conspire. 
Harley was named Secretary of State in the 
place of Lord Nottingham. He was attached 
to the High Church party without sharing in 
its frenzy ; he was powerful in the Lower House, 
he was little compromised in it, since he presid- 
ed over and did not speak in it. His under- 
standing was prompt and flexible, his address 
conciliating, his experience consummate, his 
egoism kindly ; but although courageous at need 
and persevering, his cast of mind was timid and 
uncertain ; he adjourned everything, he neglect- 
ed everything, spending much activity to avoid 
action, using all his ingenuity in intrigue, and 
condemned by his defects to an incomparable 
falseness. 

““*St. John was devoted to him, as much, 
at least, as St. John could be devoted. He was, 
by position, like the extreme right of Harley, 
but he was equally devoid of prejudices, and 
his mind was as supple, though his character 
was less so. The House had no greater orator. 
pay | made St. John Secretary of War. (April 

04)” 
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Whatever doubts are, or may have 
been, entertained respecting Harley’s 
talents, St. John’s were beyond dispute. 
That the House had no greater orator so 
long as he sat in it, has passed into an 
axiom; and we are by no means sure that 
the vague sort of fame which is handed 
down by tradition for want of written or 
printed records, is not the safest and most 
enduring. Indeed, it is exactly in propor- 
tion to the deficiency of authentic proof 
that the authority of applauding cotem- 
poraries rises og step till it become 
unimpeachable. Basing our cavils on im- 
perfect reports, we may venture to cen- 
sure the theatrical tone of Lord Chatham, 
or the floridity of Sheridan’s famous 
Begum effusion, But in the case of an 
orator like St. John, of whose speeches 
not a solitary sentence has been preserved, 
we can no more impugn the justice of the 
applause lavished on them in his lifetime, 
than we can contest Garrick’s fame as an 


actor. M. de Remusat begins the first of 


his biographical chapters by the anecdote 
of Pitt, who, when the company were 
speculating what lost production of the 
human mind was most to be regretted, 
said, that if the choice were left to him, 
he should prefer a speech of Bolingbroke’s. 
Without in the least disputing the excel- 
lence of his speeches, it 1s perhaps better 
for his fame that Pitt should have been 
heard wishing for their restoration instead 
of comparing them with his father’s or his 
own. 

St. John and Harley continued in the 
ministry till 1708, but neither the astute- 
ness of the one nor the eloquence of the 
other, nor both combined, were able, in 
this, their first joint undertaking, to unseat 
their Whig colleagues, The star of Marl- 
borough was still in the ascendant, and 
although the Queen had already gone the 
length of opening a back-stairs treaty with 
Harley through Mrs. Masham, she was 
obliged to dissemble and procrastinate. 
The scale was turned by the Duke of 
Somerset; and at the breaking up of the 
council, (February 1708,) which was ex- 
nt to end in the triumph of Harley, 
1e was dismissed. His fall involved that 
of his friends—amongst others, of St. 
John; who also lost his seat at the ensu- 
ing general election, and vanished from 
the stage of public life for two years, dur- 
ing which he devoted most of his time to 
literature, The intervening period, limit- 
ed as it was, sufficed for the dominant 
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party, although it was headed by Marl- 
orough and Somers and in uncontrolled 
possession of the ministry, to wear out 
both what remained to them of royal 
favor and popularity. With full know- 
ledge of the Queen’s character, and ample 
warning of Mrs. Masham’s intrigues, they 
fell into the fatal error of despising them. 
“What could be effected by an obscure 
camarilla, a conspiracy of femmes de 
chambre against the policy of peers of the 
realm, defended in the senate by great 
orators, in the field by a great captain ? 
This confidence bore ‘ts ordinary fruits. 
The ministers abandoned themselves re- 
spectively to their several defects.” 

The nation was beginning to tire of the 
war, and to suspect that it was needlessly 


prolonged for the profit of the great cap- | 


tain. His imperious duchess had come to 
a downright quarrel with her royal mis- 
tress in 1708. The impeachment of Sache- 
verel inflamed the public mind to the 
highest pitch against his prosecutors. 


“They,” (the ministers,) wrote Boling- | 


broke, “had a parson to roast, and they 
roasted him at so fierce a fire that they 
burned themselves.” “The game is won,” 


exclamed Harley, on hearing in the coun- 


try, where he was dining with some | 


friends, of the Sacheverel affair; and, 
ordering horses immediately, he returned 
to London. In August 1810, the White 
Staff of Lord High-Tteasurer was deliver- 
ed to him, and within the ensuing month 
St. John was Secretary of State. These 
two were the soul of the new Cabinet, 
and their first care was to make sure of 
the effective support of the press. 


“ 


‘In free countries,’ remarks M. de Remusat, 
‘public affairs simultaneously with their being 
carried on their genuine arena—in councils, as- 
semblies, camps, congresses—are, as it were, 
repeated on another theatre, on that which the 
press sets up for the public. The piece is play- 


ed twice over, or rather there is first the reality | 


and then the representation, but the latter in its 
turn acts on the former by the ideas and the 
passions that it gives to the public; and it thus 
sometimes becomes the first of state affairs. 
St. John knew this as well as Harley. The 
movement of opinion which had facilitated their 
return to power was the work of the pulpit and 
the press rather than of the tribune. Although 
justly confident in his oratorical power, St. John 
therefore did not neglect other aid, He armed 
his policy with pamphlets and journals, and 
perhaps no ministry had hitherto been more dis- 
cussed and better defended. In te | analyz- 
ing the innumerable publications which appear- 
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ed from the end of 1710 to the accession of 
George the First, we might bring to light again 
the whole series of events, the whole succession 
of affairs; and this piece of literary history 
would be a ready-made fragment of the history 
of the government; it would be the written 
drama, the doublure of the acted drama.’” 


This is not exactly our notion of how 
the press works or worked at any time in 
'England, whatever may have been the 
| case in France so long as France had what 

can fairly be called a political press. At 
present, journalism may be described as 
the indispensable instrument of self (or 
| popular) government, the medium through 
|(or the stage on) which the nation dis- 
| cusses its affairs and transacts its business. 
\It is a mistake to suppose that when 
popular opinion dictates to the legislature, 
it is formed and directed by a class of 
writers bred up to the vocation, or set 
apart for the purpose. The whole of the 
| cultivated classes, and many who are not 
| cultivated, participate in the movement. 
Everybody who knows or pretends 
'to know anything of the subject, every- 
| body who can write, or thinks he can, 
| becomes a contributor to the discussion 
| in some shape, if only by an epistle to the 
Times; and the chief influence of speeches, 
whether in Parliament or at public meet- 
ings, results from their being reproduced 
|in the newspapers. To be jealous of these 
as they exist and are conducted in this 
| country, therefore, is to be jealous of one 
| another and of ourselves. They are what 
|we make them, and whenever they try 
| to set up on their own account as inde- 
|pendent regulators of the natural will, 
| they fail; as the leading journal failed 
| notoriously in its attempt to prevent the 
| passing of the New Poor Law, in its more 
recent attempt to procure an important 
modification of the Income Tax, and its 
| desperate struggle to prevent the repeal 
of the so-called taxes on knowledge. 





| We need hardly add that this perfec- 
|tion of publicity, in which the antidote 
|accompanies the bane, was unknown till 
\long after Queen Anne’s time; when, 
although the formal censorship had ceas- 
| ed, the law of libel was oppressively en- 
| forced, and the action of the Houses of 
| Parliament on the people was nullified, or 
|nearly so, by the non-publication of the 
|debates. Yet circumstances enabled pcli- 

tical writers to exercise a more direct. in- 
| fluence, and to occupy a higher social posi- 
| tion than at any other period of our domes- 














tic annals. The majority of the nation 
were still floating between two opinions, 
and unable to make up their minds whether 
it was best to take back the Stuarts or to 
accept the Guelfs—just as for half a cen- 
tury after the Reformation, they were 
constantly fluctuating between Protestant- 
ism and Popery. The controversial tracts 
which appeared during the latter part of 
the sixteenth century would fill a library. 
As civil, like religious, revolutions, depend 
upon the masses, it was equally important 
at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury for the competitors for power to 
enlist as many popular writers as they 
could; and this necessity was the more 
urgent on Harley and _ Bolingbroke, 
because they had to return and neutralize 
the fire of the Whig organs, to which 
Steele and Addison were contributors. 


“Tt was resolved, therefore, to found a new 
journal, and on the 3rd of August 1710, the 
Examiner appeared. It was St. John who con- 
ceived it. This is asserted to be the first time 
that a journal for political dicussion was pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Government, 
and the liberties which it took from the begin- 
ning contributed to the liberty of all. Discus- 
sion became more frank, more direct; many of 
the byways and evasive contrivances in use 
were abandoned. St. John who contributed to 
the first number, placed the Hzaminer at once 
upon a footing of animated polemics. A letter 
to the editor, in which he rudely attacks the 
Duchess of Marlborough for having labored 
against the formation of the Government, pro- 
voked replies from Addison and Lord Cowper. 
The latter addressed to Isaac Bickerstaff, the 
editor of the Tatler, a letter that may still be 
read; and it is curious to see how, under the 
mask of the anonymous, an ex-Chancellor and 
an actual Secretary of State aim at each other 
the weapon of the press. St. John soon aban- 
doned the pen to the ordinary contributors—to 
Matthew Prior, the poet, secretary of embassy 
Ryswick, and Docter Atterbury, a theologian of 
the absolute school, a remarkable writer, a skil- 
ful preacher, destined for the mitre. Both were 
intimate with St. John, but it is doubtful 
whether the Hxaminer would have made a du- 
rable sensation, ifa far more formidable com- 
batant had not adopted it as his instrument of 
war.” 


This was the famous Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, who having been coldly and (as 
he thought) ungratefully treated by the 
Whig leaders, was easily coaxed and flat- 
tered into undertaking the editorship of 
the new Tory organ. He had already 
broken ground against his former friends 
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by two satires, the one against Wharton, 
and the other against Godolphin. 

The first blows were struck. On the 
31st of October, and the 1st November, 
Swift dined with Addison, and on the 2nd 
November appeared the 14th number, 
with the future Dean’s first article. It 
was on Thursday, he was invited to dine 
the day following with Harley ; who en- 
gaged him again for Sunday. In the in- 
terval, the Saturday, he dined again with 
Steele and Addison, at Kensington; but 
he was invited for the 11th to St. John’s. 
These flattering attentions made him all 
their own; and thenceforth his Journal 
to Steele teems with expressions of exul- 
tation and delight at the footing of famili- 
arity on which he was placed by the two 
master spirits of the period. In allusion 
to his first dinner with St. John, he dots 
down : 


““T dined to-day by invitation with the Se- 
cretary of State, Mr. St. John. He told me, 
amongst other things, that Mr. Harley com- 
plained he could keep nothing from me, I had 
the way so much of getting into him; I knew 
this was a refinement, and so I told him, and it 
was so; indeed it is hard to see these great men 
use me like one who was their betters, and the 
puppies with you in Ireland hardly regarding 
me; but there are some reasons for all this, 
which I will tell you when we meet.” 


From subsequent’ entries it appears 
that, though their flattery made him 
theirs, it had not completely blinded him 
to more material considerations : 


“Feb. 17, 1811.—I took some good walks in 
the Park to-day, and then went to Mr. Harley. 
Lord Rivers was got there before me, and I 
chid him for presuming to come on a day when 
only Lord Keeper (Harcourt) and I were to be 
there, but he regarded me not, so we all dined 
together, and sat down at four; and the Secre- 
tary has invited me to dine with him to.mor- 
row: I told him I had no hopes they could keep 
in, but that I saw they loved one another so 
much, aa indeed they seemed to do. They call 
me nothing but Jonathan, and I said I believed 
they would leave me Jonathan as they found 
me, and that I never knew a ministry do any- 
thing for those whom they make companions of 
their pleaswres, and I believe you will find it 
80, but I care not.” 


Notwithstanding this seeming affection 
of Harley and St. John for one another, 
there was no great love lost between them 
at any time; and even the imminent 








peril, the almost certain ruin of a breach 
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could not keep them together long. The 
first marked symptoms of ill-will were eli- 
cited by Guiscard’s attempt to assassinate 
Harley, who was thereby elevated into a 
most unmerited degree of popularity for 
a period, and who profited by this event, 
and by the death of Rochester, to be- 
come Ear! of Oxford and Prime Minister. 
St. John could not conceal his jealousy, 
and forthwith began taking steps to sup- 
plant his colleague, He had one indispen- 
sable advantage: he was the only mem- 
ber of the Cabinet who could speak 
French, and consequently the only one 
who could compass or facilitate the grand 
object of their distinctive policy, the 
peace. An indispensable preliminary was 
to displace Marlborough from his com- 
mands, This was effected through the 
confirmed dislike of the Queen to her 
quondam favorites, and the blow was fol- 
lowed by the expulsion of Walpole from 
the House of Commons, on a charge of 
malversation in 1708 and 1709. A peo- 
ple and parliament which sanctioned such 
steps might be relied on for still more de- 
cided and comprehensive measures ; and 
negotiations were commenced in right 
earnest. The prime mover and manager 


throughout the whole of the extremely 
delicate and compromising proceedings 


that ensued was St.John. Much of what 
he did was done without communication 
with our allies, and amounted to a clear 
breach of international faith. But he 
was honestly convinced that the peace 
would prove a European blessing ; in his 
lax morality, the end justified the means ; 
and we agree with M, de Remusat, that 
there is no reason for suspecting him of 
ulterior designs of a deeper and more 
treacherous dye. 


“If the party of the exiled dynasty crossed 
his path—if, as might be expected, Jacobite in- 
terests and principles served his proposed sys- 
tem of policy at the same time that their views 
were promoted by it, he was not called upon to 
repel this sort of auxiliaries, he was not to be 
alarmed, nor to blush like a boy at their co-ope- 
ration. , 
might well call in to the aid of his ambitious or 
party schemes certain general ideas; this is a 
want of all times for distinguished minds ; one 
likes to find the principle of one’s actions ; but 
it is probable that circumstances, parliamentary 
engagements, the state of the court, characters, 
tastes, antipathies, the doubts which still hung 
over the succession to the throne, the possibili- 
ty of a counter-revolution, discerned or sought, 
the interest of self-defence, the need of success, 
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the desire of revenge, a thousand particular 
causes, eventually contributed more powerfully 
to determine both the language and the course 
of the cabinet.” 


This explanation may serve for many 
other situations as well as that for which 
it was intended—and for many other 
statesmen beside St. John. His success 
in predisposing matters for a general pa- 
cification was rewarded (1712) by his ele- 
vation to the peerage with the title of 
Viscount Bolingbroke, with remainder to 
his father and the heirs-males of his father, 
who, himself a rowé and a wit, is reported 
to have exclaimed on the occasion—“Ah, 
Harry, I always said you would be hang- 
ed, but now I believe you will be behead- 
ed.” The prophecy was in a fair way to 
be fulfilled not long afterwards, and the 
peerage, by widening the breach between 
the new Peer and the Premier, increased 
their common danger. Bolingbroke never 
forgave Harley for depriving him of the 
earldom on which he had reckoned; and 
as soon as the peace was fairly completed, 
their smouldering dissensions broke out 
into open hostility, which all Swift’s exer- 
tions were unable to calm down, 


“In this state of things came on the general 
election (August 1713) after the year of the tri- 
umph of the ministerial policy. This is often a 
critical moment for a cabinet. A great affair to 
conduet, a great end to attain, may give strength 
to the government. It is then sustained, from 
the time when it is not overwhelmed by its 
task. It is more active, more united, better 
served ; its party preserves discipline and is 
subordinate to its views. All this is changed 
when the game is won. It_is then! that discon- 
tents, accumulated during the work, break 
forth; vanity and ambition throw off restraint ; 
parties become exacting and ungrateful. If, 
above all, one of the ministers attributes to 
himself all the merit of the success which goes 
to advance the prime minister, the disruption is 
not far off, and that of the party precedes that of 
the chiefs. Such was the situation on which 
the government verged.” 


All Bolingbroke’s communications with 
his friends are henceforth filled with bitter 
complaints of Oxford, whose habitual de- 
fects of vacillation and procrastination, 
augmented and developed by power, 
were daily adding to the growing 
conviction of his inferiority. “ Undecid- 
ed, lying, indolent, he had only activity 
enough to dissemble his negligences, his 
perfidies and his faults. More brilliant, 
more decided, more alluring, Bolingbroke 
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carried more loyalty into the details, and 
only deceived in greater matters. He 
used to say that a little trickery (ruse) 
was required in public business, as a little 
alloy is needed in gold or silver coin, but 
that the money becomes base, if the just 
proportion is exceeded.” In claiming the 
honor of the peace, however, Bolingbroke 
necessarily exposed himself to a propor- 
tionate share of the obloquy heaped upon 
its concoctors; and the Whig writers so 
exasperated him, that in 1713, he was 
guilty of the folly and inconsistency of 
declaring war against the press. It was 
at his instance that a Bill was passed for im- 
posing a halfpenny stamp on pamphlets 
and periodicals, which caused the discon- 
tinuance of several, and limited the cireu- 
lation of many others; although it did 
not (as was asserted by Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton in the debate on the newspa- 
per duty in 1855) stop or ostensibly in- 
jure the Spectator. 

Another of Bolingbroke’s proposals, for- 
tunately rejected, was that each writer’s 
name and address should be affixed to his 
article, a favorite measure at all times with 
all who dread and wish to limit the in- 
fluence of the press. The proposed object 
is to check violence and personality. The 
probable effect would be to augment both, 
and thereby, as well as by other incident- 
al changes, to lessen the wholesome influ- 
ence of journalism. The best-conducted 
journal invariably is that with which the 
greatest number of writers of talent, char- 
acter, and position, are connected suffici- 
ently to make them in some sort an- 
swerable for its tone. In all such cases 
the editor is responsible both to them and 
the public, and lets nothing appear that 
can reflect discredit or give reasonable 
umbrage ; whilst the writers are checked 
by the consideration that they represent 
a party which they have no right to com- 
promise. No one contributor who may 
have animosities to indulge, can claim to 
do so on the grounds that his signature 
makes him individually responsible. 
Withdraw the veil, and you at once com- 
pel numbers of occasional contributors, of 
the most desirable kind, to give up this 
description of writing altogether; yet it 
by no means follows that they do so, be- 
cause they feel the practice to be dis- 
honorable. An eminent author or politi- 
cian may have other and perfectly defen- 
sible reasons for not coming before the 
public as the avowed writer of an ephme- 
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ral composition, which might lead to a 
troublesome controversy. Nor is the we 
altogether a fiction or a gratuitous as- 
sumption of authority, and the journalist 
who holds the pen upon the usual condi- 
tions cannot be regarded as speaking 
solely for himself. The existing system 
involves personal responsibility enough to 
impose the desired restraint, if it could be 
imposed by such means. The principal 
metropolitan editors and writers wear 
their masks very loosely; and some of 
them are recognised members of the very 
best circles in that capacity. The experi- 
ment of compelling the signature was ac- 
tually tried in France, and had the effect 
of gradually deteriorating the French 
press, until the Emperor availed himself 
of its loss of authority to reduce it to 
its present state of comparative ineffi- 
ciency. 

Bolingbroke’s intended restriction was 
vehemently opposed by Swift. “If” he 
argued, “this clause had made part of a 
law, there would have been an end, in all 
likelihood, of any valuable production for 
the future either in wit or learning; and 
that insufferable race of stupid people who 
are now every day loading the press, 
would then reign alone—in time destroy 
our very first principles of reason, and in- 
troduce barbarity amongst us, which is 
already kept out with so much difficulty.” 
All his own best writings were first com- 
posed for the emergency, and published 
anonymously ; so that such a law might 
have deprived the world of the Zi/e of a 
Tub, the Drapier’s Letters, and Gulliver's 
Travels. It would also have silenced 
Addison, if not Steele, as a periodical 
writer. 

On another important question of prin- 
ciple, Bolingbroke was in advance of his 
age. The commercial treaty which he 
meant to form part of the general pacifica- 
tion, was based upon the enlightened doc- 
trines of free trade, and proceeded upon 
the assumption that nations might be 


| simultaneously enriched by international 


dealings. Addison maintained the oppo- 
site, the Protectionist, creed, which was 
that of the nation at large ; and the treaty 
was perforce abandoned after a ministerial 
defeat in the House of Commons ; which, 
M. de Remusat suggests, was no great 
mortification to Oxford, because it tended 
to lower Bolingbroke. 

Their quarrel came to a head in the 
summer of 1714. Oxford was dismissed 
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in full council, at which he paid back with 
interest the insults and reproaches heaped 
upon him, not sparing even the Queen 
and her favorite Abigail. Bolingbroke 
expected to obtain the Premiership thus 
vacated, and to keep it by the aid of a 
coalition with the most moderate or most 
accessible of the Whigs. The Queen’s 
death overthrew all his plans; and if 
amongst them was one for the restoration 
of the Stuarts, it was not ripe enough to 
be put into execution, and he refused to 
concur in the daring project of Bishop 
Atterbury, who volunteered, attired in 
his episcopal robes, to proclaim the Pre- 
tender at Charing Cross. Bolingbroke 
retained the seals of Secretary of State 
until the arrival of an order ea Han- 
over for their surrender to Lord Towns- 
hend. His treatment by the new sove- 
reign was far from reassuring ; but he put 
a bold face on matters till the following 
spring, when he learnt that Prior had 
landed at Dover, and had promised to 
tell everything. A private warning is also 
said to have reached him from the Duke 
of Marlborough. He then made his es- 
cape; and in the disguise of a courier, 
with a mail-bag across his shoulder, he 
arrived at Calais on the 27th March, 
1715. Oxford remained to faee his ac- 
cusers, and the contrast thus presented 
was necessarily unfavorable to Boling- 
broke; although he protested that the 
active part he had taken in making the 
treaty of peace, and his continuance in 
office after Oxford’s dismissal, exposed 
him to greater obloquy and peril, without 
fairly implying conscious guilt. But be- 
sides his flight, there is his subsequent ac- 
ceptance of office under the Pretender to 
be explained away—an act which has had 
upon his reputation much the same effect 
as Mary’s marriage with Bothwell upon 
hers. It has, notwithstanding, been 
elevated into a historical doubt or prob- 
lem, on which writers of no less eminence 
than Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. Hallam, 
Lord Stanhope (Mahon,) and Lord 
Brougham, have pronounced after dili- 
gent investigation—whether Bolingbroke 
really harbored treasonable designs du- 
ring his tenure of office under Queen 
Anne. Our own impression is, that such 
designs occasionally crossed his mind as 
what circumstances might drive or com- 
pel him to execute, and that he held com- 
munications with the Jacobites of a nature 
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plice or a friend. As those of his apolo- 

| gists who deny this, cannot deny that he 
| afterwards joined the Stuart cause, and 
|then ‘again did his best to injure it, his 
| character for truth and loyalty cannot be 
| materially darkened or cleared by proof 
| or disproof of the charge. The best de- 
| fence is that which, assuming St. John’s 
| double dealing from the first, has been set 
up by M. de Remusat, who had evidently 
some of his own countrymen and cotem- 
poraries in his mind’s eye when the 
following just reflections suggested them- 
| selves : 


“Tt should be observed that notions of 
| fidelity and political loyalty were not placed so 
| high, nor so solidly established, as they are at 
| present—I speak of England. The principle of 
obligation towards the State and its actual con- 
stitution, may doubtless be attached to princi- 
ples of universal morals; but it also depends on 
social conventions, which are in their nature 
At epochs when events expose every- 
thing to frequent variations, when all those 
matters, law, constitution, dynasty, are subject 
to change—in a word, in revolutionary times, 
political duty, less distinct, is less stable and 
less inflexible. More lights are needed to dis- 
cern where lies the right, where the public 
good, where the possible and the just; and the 
conscience is only engaged in proportion to the 
intelligence. A certain indulgence is therefore 
natural at like epochs, and even legitimate in 





| the moral appreciation of political actions; we 


must asknowledge it, although our eyes may be 
wounded by the degrading consequences to 
which this relaxation may lead.” 


Resentment and despair of his attainder 
hurried Bolingbroke into his brief official 
connexion with the Pretender, which 
speedily convinced him of the hopelessness 
of a counter-revolution with such instru- 
ments. When he quitted it, he was ac- 
cused of having betrayed the secrets of 
the mock court of St. Germains, and of 
having 3 pene a part of its small 
revenues. “ For my part,” writes Lord 
Stair, “I believe that poor Harry’s only 
crime was not being able to play his part 
with a sufficiently serious face, nor to help 
laughing now and then at such kings and 
such queens. He had a mistress at Paris, 
got tipsy at intervals, and spent on her the 
money with which he ought to have 
bought powder.” In every point of view 
this hasty, ill-considered, and short-lived 
adhesion to a ruined cause, with which he 
had no genuine sympathy, was most un- 
fortunate for his reputation. He con- 





to lead them to suppose him an accom- 


tinued to reside in France till 1723, when 
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he sent over his second (reputed) wife | ment (January 1735) he saw the hope- 
whom he professed to have married in| lessness of continuing the contest ; he was 
1720, to negotiate for an amnesty. Wal-| anxious to get as far as possible from the 
pole, then Prime Minister, proving inexor-| political stage, which agitated whilst it 
able, she was introduced by Lord Har- | tempted him ; his wife’s health began to 
court to the Duchess of Kendal, who) fail, and his fortune enjoined economy, 
undertook the commission for the modest | Yet he must have abandoned Dawley, and 
remuneration of about £11,000 sterling. | have broken off or suspended the ties and 
The utmost that could be obtained, how-| habits he had formed or indulged there, 
ever, was permission for Bolingbroke to| with deep regret. Amongst the most 








reside in England, but without recovering | 
his rights, his title, and his fortune. On| 
arriving at Calais, on his way home, he | 
met Atterbury, against whom a bill of| 
attainder had recently been passed. “T| 
am exchanged then,” exclaimed the 
Bishop, on learning that Bolingbroke was 
there and about to embark for Dover. 

He had an interview with Walpole, 
who coldly advised him to keep clear of 
the Tories, since his restoration depended 
on a Whig parliament ; and, finding his | 
situation far from comfortable, he return- | 
ed to the Continent, where he lived till | 
1725, when a bill was passed restoring | 
his proprietary and other civil rights, with | 
the exception of sitting in parliament or | 
holding office under the Crown. These | 
limitations originated with Walpole, and | 
were deemed by Bolingbroke of a nature | 
to cancel any obligation he might other- | 
wise have held binding towards the min- | 
ister, whom, accordingly, he used every | 
effort to displace. During the next ten | 
years he was the constant assailant of | 
Walpole through the press, and was the | 
originator, as principal adviser of the} 
opposition, of scheme after scheme for | 
his overthrow. His principal organ in| 
the press was Zhe Craftsman, a bi- 
weekly journal founded by Pulteney in 
1726, and edited by one Amherst, under 
the pseudonyme of Caleb d’Anvers. 
Walpole retaliated with both pen and 
tongue, His pamphlet in reply to letters 
of the Occasional Writer shows that he 
possessed no mean talent as a controver- 
sial writer, and a speech of his in 1735 has | 
been popularly cited as the cause of | 
Bolingbroke’s voluntary reéxpatriation | 
in that year, Bitter as it was, and for- 
midable as was the implied menace of a 
renewal of the old charge of traitorous 
correspondence, we suspect that Boling- 
broke was too case-hardened and too 
familiar with this description of threat, to 
be driven away by it, had there not been 
other motives for retreat, 

After the meeting of the new parlia- 








constant of his visitors had been Pope, 
Gay, and Arbuthnot. When Swift came 
to England, much of his time was devoted 
to the fallen statesman; and Voltaire, du- 
ring those two years’ residence in England 
of which so little is known, is supposed to 
have been influenced more than he subse- 
quently cared to admit, especially in his 
religious and philosophical views, by con- 
stant communication with the same daring 
and suggestive mind. The most graphic 
account of Bolingbroke’s way of life 
during his rural retirement is given in one 
of Pope’s letters to Swift : 


“T now hold the pen for my Lord Boling- 
broke, who is reading your letter between two 
haycocks; but his attention is somewhat di- 
verted by casting his eyes on the clouds, not in 
admiration of what you say, but for fear of a 
shower. He is pleased with your placing him 
in triumvirate, between yourself and me; 
though he says that he doubts that he shall fare 
like Lepidus, while one of us runs away with 
all the power like Augustus, and another with 
all the pleasures like Anthony. It is upon a 
foresight of this that he has fitted up his farm. 
Now his lordship is run after his cart, I have a 
moment left to myself to tell you, that I over- 
heard him yesterday agree with a painter for 
£200 to paint his country hall with trophies of 
rakes, spades, prongs, &c., and other ornaments, 
merely to countenance his calling this place a 
farm.” 


Such scenes, coupled with Swift’s de- 
scription of his own familiarity with Min- 
isters of State, and added to what we 
learn from other sources of Addison’s re- 
ception by the great, constitute a valuable 
commentary on a popular theory thus in- 
geniously illustrated by Moore in his Life 
of Sheridan: “ By him who has not been 
born among the great, this (equality) can 
only be achieved by politics. In that 
arena which they look upon as their own, 
the legislature of the land, let a man of 
genius, like Sheridan, but assert his su- 
premacy—at once all these barriers of re- 
serve and pride give way, and he takes b 
right a station at their side which a Shak- 
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speare or a Newton would but have en- | of moral courage in his disciple. Unluck- 
joyed by courtesy.” Yet Burke and _ ily for Pope’s peace of mind, he, Boling- 
Sheridan, who shone conspicuously on this | broke, and Warburton once met at a din- 
arena, were supposed to have been exclud-| ner given by Lord Mansfield (then Wil- 
ed from the higher prizes by their want of | liam Murray) at his chambers in Lincoln’s- 
aristocratical advantages; whilst, on the | Inn-Fields, The conversation turning on 
other hand, Swift was never a member of | the Divine attributes, Bolingbroke let fall 
the legislature, and Pope kept uniformly | some expressions which led Warburton 
aloof from politics. The truth is, that | to develop his profession of faith. This 
any congeniality of taste, or community | provdkied Boltsisbrdke, who replied with 
of pursuit, strongly felt and eagerly fol-| vivacity, and there ensued a sufficiently 
lowed, will cause original difference of rank | warm dispute, which left Pope extremely 
to be laid aside or forgotten ; and no man | agitated, for he was obliged to be of the 
of independent. mind will live long in fa- | opinion of each, the one being his master, 
miliar intercourse with the great except | the other his apologist: the one thinking, 
on a perfect footing of conversational | the other answering, for him. This hap- 
equality. But given equal talent and | pened the year before Pope’s death, which 
equal knowledge, the balance of influence | brought to light an act of bad faith on his 
will necessarily incline to the side of birth, | part, and materially altered the feelings 
rank, and fortune. with which Bolingbroke had hung over 
One very remarkable fruit of Boling- | the dying poet in his last noments. 
broke’s familiar intercourse with men of} Some years before, Pope had been in- 
letters was the famous Zssay on Man, to | trusted with the confidential commission 
which he is understood to have contribut- | of getting a few copies of The Idea of a 
ed the metaphysics and the philosophy. | Patriot King printed for private distribu- 
He is imperishably connected with it by | tion. After his death it was discovered 
the opening couplet :— that he had caused 1500 additional and 
{it seems) garbled copies to be struck off 
“Awake, my St. John! leave all meaner things | for his own profit in the case of his surviv- 
To low ambition and the pride of kings.” ing the author. They were brought by 
the printer to Bolingbroke as the lawful 
Whatever his influence with Voltaire, | proprietor, and he immediately lighted a 
it was almost unbounded with Pope, who | large fire on the terrace at Battersea, and 
avows a belief that so great a man must | consumed the whole of them. To com- 
have been placed here by mistake, add-| plete his revenge by staining Pope’s mem- 
ing that, on the appearance of the last | ory, he gave a genuine and corrected copy 
comet, it might have been supposed toj| of the work, together with his “ Letters 
have come for the express purpose of|on the Spirit of Patriotism,” to Mallet, 
transporting him from our system into its | with directions to publish them, with a 
own. So implicit was the poet’s trust in | preface (written by Bolingbroke) detailing 
his adviser and guide, that he never was | the circumstances of the transaction. A 
at the pains of studying or ascertaining | war of pamphlets ensued. Warburton 
the true tendency of the doctrines which | again appeared as the apologist of the poet, 
he had undertaken to circulate in the | and was answered by the noble philoso- 
most attractive of all forms, until he was | pher in the Pumiliar Epistle to the Most 
committed to them beyond recall. His | Jmpudent Man Living. 
surprise was on a par with his mortifi-| We have anticipated by several years 
cation when he found himself set down | to follow the connection with Pope to its 
by half of the Christian world as a deist ; | unfortunate and discreditable termination. 
and the warmth of his gratitude to War-| After quitting England in 1735, Boling- 
burton, for helping to vindicate him from | broke resided in France till 1752, and 
the reproach, may be taken as the meas- | contrived to be—what the men who make 
ure of his fears, “It is indeed,’ he | most noise in their time always may be if 
wrote, “the same system as mine, but il- | they set about it in right earnest—unno- 
lustrated with a ray of your own, as they | ticed and almost forgotten by the world. 
say our natural body is the same still when | “ His presence in France,” says M. de 
it is glorified.” Remusat, “produced no effect. He re- 
Bolingbroke was far from pleased by | mained there seven years without being 
what he termed this weakness and want | mentioned in the memoirs of the period, 
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as that he ha 


ude. When, 


14 he vel 


ind turbulent old man who 


reorge the Second’s 


xh in truth. He had no connec- 
on with the French Court, where the 
ardinal Fleury, a great friend of Wal- 
le’s, reigned: no connection with the 

who were no longer in France. 


newed his 





is not known whether he re 
sunintance with the Parisian world. 
rmer society was dispersed. Vol- 
at this epoch, is no longer oceupied 
ith him: he was living at Cirey, Lune- 
, Brussels, the Hague, Berlin, and 

d to forget the Cato and the Mece- 
admired.” It is, then, 





por) 


uly in retreat that 
is time: work alone animated his soli- 
after the fall of W alpol e in 
742, he ventured home again, he had the 
ortification to find that his worshippers, 

. s. 

well as his enemies, had diminished 
1e lapse of time. He was grown 
t hion both as a writer and a pol- 
aan ‘hathan all 1 hi . ' lantic 
clan. Chi um calle im a pedanti 
quarrelled 
1 his wife. Chesterfield sought and 


ighted in his conversation, but took 





rd care not t 
xed up in his intrigues. It was his 
( ulso to be always cultivating 
ft those very members of the 
e who had ast interest in it. 

l elaelion of his judgment, 
ad fallen into the mistake—of which 

Chesterfield, with all his boasted 


netration, was also guilty—of fancying 
royal 


cire 
" in the 


iat the mistress of a 
1ust necessarily have more influence than 
1e wife, and that the back stairs were 
.e best preparation for the front. Every 
ne knows that Queen Caroline favored 
intercourse with 
my good Howard” upon a well-founded 
mviction that he regarded = treated 
r as a puppet, endeared to him rather 
y habit than by affection. 
death in 


perso! lage 


y Bolingbroke’ 8 March 
, was a deep blow to her lord, who, 
nty-seven years before, had written to 
: “The love that was wont to scatter 





vith some profusion on an entire sex has 


been for some years 


sex. the 
sex, the 


T 


devoted to a single 
hject.” In the epitaph he inscribed on 
r tomb, he calls her “the honor of her 
charm and admiration of ours.” 


he mystery that hung over their mar- 


riage involved him in a good deal of trou- 


blesome litigation, 
ail after 








| 
T 
we, 


and was not cleared up 
his death, which took place on 
ecember 17, 1751, in his seventy-fourth 
year, 

VOL. XL.—NO. II! 
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Bolingbroke lived 


» follow his advice or be | 
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The immediate cause was a cancer in 
the face. He bore the excruciating tor- 
tures of this complaint with fortitude, but 
died, as he had lived, a deist, and refused 
to communicate with a clergyman. His 
will begins thus: “In the name of God, 
whom I humbly adore, to whom I offer 
up perpetual thanksgiving, and to the 
order of whose Providence I am cheerful- 
ly resioned.” The most motamnertny - ot 
his bequest was that by which he assi; 
to Mallet, after rec iting the printed wor! 
of which he was the author, t he copy and 
copies of all the manuscript. books, papers, 
and writings,” which he had written or 
comy sed, or should write or compose, 
and leave at the time of his decease. The 
intention, as understood by the legatee, 
was the publication of a complete edition, 
and he refused to listen to Lord Hyde 


tt on history 


(Cornbury) to whom the letter 


had been addressed, and who earnestly 
pressed the omission of the Scriptural 


arts. Mallet was so confident of the 

value of his legacy, that he refused 3000 
guineas for his copyrights, and put forth 

in 1754, an edition in five quarto volumes 
on his own account. The sale sadly di 

appointed his expectations: for the polit: 
i had lost their interest, and th 
philosophical essays were mainly indebted 
for the notice they attracted to the scan- 
dal which they caused. The popular feel- 
ing was not materially overstated by Dr. 





tracts 





Johnson when he thundered out: “Sir, 
he was a scoundrel and a coward— 
scoundrel for charging a blunderbu 


and morality; a coward 
because he had not the resolution to fire 
it off himself, but left half-a-crown to a 
beggarly Scotchman to y the trigger 


” 


Je 
against religior 


after his death. 
Bolingbroke is now read exclusi 
his style, which is clear, flow ing, idiomati 
attractively colored, and judiciously orna- 
mented. He is ranked by P. ope above all 
the other writers of his time, but pe 
vill except Swift and Addison, : 
his works contain passages in 
equalled, he is certainly not excelled, by 
either of them. We agree with Mr. 
Cooke that amongst his peculiar merits 
must be named the beauty and propriety 
of his images and illustrations—as in th 
passage of the Letter to Windham begin- 
ning: “The ocean which environs us i 
an emblem of our government, and the 
pilot and the minister are in similar cir- 
cumstances. It seldom happens that eith- 
14 
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lt though 
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er of them can steer a direct course, and 
they both arrive at their port by means 
which frequently seem to carry them from 
it. Orin the “ Spirit of Patriotism”— 
‘“* Eloquence must flow like a stream that 
is fed by an abundant spring, and not 
spout forth a little frothy water on some 
gaudy day, and remain dry all the rest of 
the year.” English is so essentially a spo- 
ken language, and so susceptible of idio- 
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French writers will find many points of 
sympathy in those very tastes and opin- 
ions of his, which are least calculated to 
command assent or conciliate goodwill in 
England, as when he says that he should 
like his country well enough if it were not 
for his countrymen, 

Many years have passed since Mr. Mac- 
aulay declared the chain of presumptive 
evidence by which Junius had been iden- 


matic and irregular graces, that an orator | tified w ith Sir Philip Frances to be com- 
had better write as he talks, instead of plete; but presumptive evidence cannot 
imitating Fox, who, in his excessive zeal to | be deemed complete so long as the cir- 
avoid diffuseness, has fallen into the oppo- | cumstances can be reconciled with any 
site and more fatal error of dryness. But | other hypothesis; and several theories of 
still we must admit to M. de Remusat, that | the authorship have subsequently been 
Bolingbroke as a writer too frequently | promulgated, which have kept the final 
conveys the notion of the orator, and the | judgment of criticism suspended. No lit- 
following estimate is just in the main: | erary problem was ever better calculated 
| for the display of learning and acuteness, 


“It : s th: nin general . . : ; : 
It seems to us that, to take men in general, | .14 the interest in the inquiry, which re- 


Bolingbroke has elevation, although he does not 





attain to the sublime—a mind bold and active, 
but affecting singularity—views rather than 
principles—more elegance than grace—animated 
and brilliant talent without a powerful imagina- | 
tion, without genuine originality. His diction | 
is sustained, ornamented, by no means cold, but | 
monotonous ; by no means obscure, but want- 
ing in those luminous traits which throw a sud- 
den day over the thought. His spoken elo- 
quence must have been dignified, easy, abund- | 
ant: he must have had warmth and movement, 
but neither the communicative attraction of sin- | 


cere passion, nor that dialectic power which | 
In attack he must have | 
wounded by disdainful sarcasms rather than | 


subdues conviction. 


have overwhelmed by invective ; and what is told 
of his manners, his countenance, and his mode 
of speaking, place him amongst the orators 
whose eloquence resides greatly in action, and 
these are not the least worthy of the tribune. 
In him, the writer and the orator are in our 
eyes above the rest--the politician and the man 
fall below them. The two last had only the 


show of greatness, and it is always fortunate | 
that true greatness should be wanting where | 


there is neither goodness nor virtue.” 


The seeond volume is devoted to Hor- 
ace Walpole, Junius, Fox, and Burke, 
These, if more familiar, are certainly not 
exhausted or easily exhaustible subjects. 
So long as the study of morals and man- 
ners shall possess attractions for the philo- 
sophie speculator, Horace Walpole will be 
eagerly read and emulously quoted ; and 


| commenced on the publication of Wood- 
| fall’s annotated edition in 1817, has con- 
| tinued unabated to this hour. 

The extent to which the names of Burke 
and Fox are associated with the early 
stages of the French Revolution of 1789, 


| and the influence they respectively exer- 


cised on its direct results, naturally render 
| them objects of earnest and improving in- 
vestigation and discussion to foreign poli- 
ticians, who are still practically suffering 
from, or contending with, the more re- 
mote consequences of that terrible and 
momentous epoch. We need hardly add, 
therefore, that Horace Walpole, Junius, 
Burke, and Fox, are each made the occa- 
sion for some thoughtful and suggestive 
chapters by M.de Remusat. But want of 
space compels us to rest satisfied with re- 
commending the second volume as little, 
if at all, less valuable and interesting than 
the first. The distinctive qualities of both 
are judgment and good taste. The entire 
book is emphatically the composition of a 
statesman, an accomplished man of letters, 
_and a gentleman; and the author will be 
allowed on all hands not to have excited 
groundless expectations, when he led his 
readers to look for something which should 
speak of experience in state affairs, genu- 
ine admiration for tempered liberty, and 
| hopeful if patient patriotism. 
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Ir is not so generally known as it ought | wrote on the subject to M. de Fourcroy, 


to be, that efforts are being made upon a 
considerable scale to augment our supply 
of salmon by means of artificial hatching 
and breeding. This mode of increasing 
our stock of fish is denominated piscicul- 
ture by our allies the French, and has 


been practised in France for some years, | 


particularly by the late Joseph Remy and 


his coadjutor M. Gehin, who, strange to | 


say, rediscovered this art in 1842, unaware 
that it was supposed to have been well 
known among the ancient Romans, or 
that it had been carried on by modern 
naturalists for more than a century.. The 
carly Romans, we are told, knew and cul- 
tivated the art extensively; and not being 
contented with merely breeding fish, they 
studied also how to impart new flavors to 
the flesh, and were particularly zealous in 
fattening them to the largest possible size. 
Another branch of the art was likewise 
studied with great attention ; it was that 
of acclimation, or the breeding of salt- 
water fish in lakes and fresh-water rivers. 
This was, in many instances, as may be 
supposed, a work of some difficulty; but 
the arts of the epicure, in those ancient 
times, were many, and generally very suc- 
cessful. We need scarcely, however, ex- 
tend our researches into the knowledge of 
the aucient Romans or Chinese on this 
subject: it is not the antiquarian, but the 
modern phase of pisciculture, particularly 
in its utilitarian aspect, with which we 
have business. 

The honor of being the modern discov- 
erer of this long-forgotten art undoubted- 
ly belongs to M, Jacobi, who published, 
in 1763, a minute and interesting account 
of his thirty years’ practice. This gentle- 
man was not satisfied with his discovery as 
a mere scientific curiosity, for to him also 
belongs the still greater merit of making 
the art commercially useful as a means of 
keeping up supplies. At the date we 
have indicated, great attention was devot- 
ed to pisciculture by various gentlemen 
of scientific eminence. Count Goldstein 





and Duhamel du Monceau gave it publie- 
ity in his treatise on fishes. The Journal 
of Hanover also had papers on this art, 
and an account of Jacobi’s proceedings 


was likewise enrolled in the memoirs of 


the Royal Academy of Berlin. The dis- 
covery of Jacobi was the simple result of 


a keen observation of the natural action of 


the breeding-salmon. Observing that the 
process of impregnation was entirely an 
external act, he saw at once that this 
could be easily imitated by careful manip- 
ulation; so that by conducting artificial 
hatching on a large scale, a constant and 
and unfailing supply of fish might readily 
be obtained. The results arrived at by 
Jacobi were of vast importance, and ob- 
tained not only the recognition of his 
government, but also the more solid re- 
ward of a pension. 

The labors of Gehin and Remy deserve 
generous record, for it is to their exertions 
we are most indebted for the activity and 
enterprise which are now displayed in the 


art of hatching and breeding all kinds of 


fresh-water fish. Although, as we have 
already stated, this curious art was evi- 
dently known to the ancients, as also to 
certain savans who flourished about a 
century ago; still, to these two unlettered 
fishermen we must accord the same credit 
as if their discovery of the artificial pro- 
cess had been the original one. When 
they commenced the practice of this art, 
they were in utter ignorance of its ever 
having been practised before. These men 
lived at La Bresse, an obscure French 
village in the department of the Vosges. 
This district is rich in lakes and streams, 
and includes the Moselle and its tributa 
ries, which are famed for trout, the supply 
of which was at one time so considerable 
as to form a very large portion of the 
food of the surrounding community. The 
experiments of Gehin and Remy were 
crowned with almost instant success ; and 
to encourage them to make still greater 
efforts, the Societé d’ Emulation des Vosges 
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voted them a considerable sum of money 
a handsome bronze medal. It was 
t, however, till 1849 that the proceed- 
iin and Remy attracted that 
notice which was demanded by || 
their importance, economic and scientific. 

’r. Haxo, of Epinal, then communicated 
to the Academy of Sciences at Paris an 
laborate paper on the subject, which at 
mee fixed attention on the labor of the 
two fishermen, in fact, it excited a sensa- 
tion both in the Academy and among the 
people. The government of the time at 

gave attention to the matter; and 
finding, upon inquiry, everything that was 
said about the utility of the plan to be 
true, resolved to have it extended to all 
he rivers in France, especially to those of 
the poorer districts; and at once made 
ffers of employment to the two fisher- 
through whe exertions many 
» finest rivers in the country. have since 
been stocked with fish. 

The system has been extended to Spain, 
Holland Great Britain, and many other 
sountries. As shewing the extent to 
which artificial hatching is carried on in 
ther countries, may state that the 

servoirs, breeding-places, and other suit- 
ble ms of the government es- 

I basel, occupy & space of 
five acres of ground, devot- 
propagation of salmon, carp, 
those other kinds of fish of 
which the French poopie are so very fond. 
At Hunins , there is another ex- 
tensive estab] ae ment for the production 
f fish, in which trout and other fresh- | 
vater fishes are propagated in myriads, 
nd the neigh rivers and stre: 
re supplied with stock from this useful 
eservoilr. 

Mr. Shaw was the first pe rson in this 
‘ountry, we un tand, to direct his at- 
tention to the subject. His experiments 
were made about twenty years but 
differed in their objc ct from those of Ja- 
obi, inasmuch as they were undertaken 
principally to solve a problem in the nat- 
iral history of the salmon. In 1848, Mr. 
Boccius, civil engineer, published a work 
yn Fish in Rivers and Streams : a Treat- 
‘se on the Production =— cag nagement 
of Fish in Fresh Water, iy &e.. This 
gentleman had taken ea the subject in 
1841, and made several very successful 

xperiments. In the rivers of one estate 
lone he is said to have reared upwards 
if 120,000 trouts. He was also employed | 
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to conduct experiments at Chatsworth and 
many other places. 

The system of artificial fecundation has 
likewise been tried inIreland. Two Eng- 
lish gentlemen of capital and ente ae, 
Messrs. Ashworth, Egerton Hall, 
Bolton, having purchased the fishery of 
Lough Corrib, were determined, - om 
ble, to solve the much-diseussed ¢ 
—** Can the salmon-fisheries of this 1 
dom be restored to their former abundant 
state of productiveness?” Mr. Ramsbot- 
tom, of Clitheroe, was engaged by these 
gentleman to conduct the experiments, 
which were made as follows, and are des- 
cribed by Mr. Halliday in his letter to the 
commissioners of fisheries in Ireland, a 
passage of which we beg to quote: 

“On the 14th December 1852, a small 
rill at Outerard was selected for the ex- 
per’ment, by a rude check thrown across ; 
a foot of water-head was raised over a few 


of 


' 
kin 


| square yards to insure regularity in the 


supply. From this head, half-foot unde 
surtace -level, three wooden pipes, two 
inches square, by a few feet long, drew off 
to the rill-bed and to - 
boxes all the water re quire 1d—the st urp! 

of the supplying rill passing away in it 
usual course. The boxes are six feet long, 
eighteen inches wide, nine inches deep, 
open at top, set in the ground in a double 
row, on a slope of two or three inches 
each box, the end of the 
the end of the other in continuous 
and earthed up to within one 
top. They are partly filled, first with 
layer of fine gravel, next coarser, and 
lastly with stones, coarser somewhat th 
road-metal, to a total depth of six inches 
A twelve inches wi by two 
inches deep is cut from the end each 
box, and a water-way of tin nailed o 
this, with a turn up on either side to 

vent the water from escaping. ‘T! 
connect the line of boxes, and carry the 
water to the extreme end, whence it i 
made to drop into the pond w hich receives 
and preserves the young fish. 

“'The artificial rill is in all respects i- 
milarly prepared,excepting that its cl 
nel-course is in the soil itself. The 
introduced into the upper box 
each line, and of the water-head, tl 
spawn-bed is prepared; two hours’ run 
ning will clear away the earth from t 
stones. The water will be found abou 
two inches in depth over the average leve! 
of the stones in the boxes. By an iron- 
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wire grating, the boxes can be isolated, | 
and the pipe protected against the pas- 
sage of insects and trout.” | 

It is satisfactory to note that this Irish 
experiment was quite successful, as might 
be expected from the skill and experience | 
of the gentleman engaged to conduct the 
trial. Mr. Ramsbottom has been the first | 
to conduct the proceedings in each of the | 
three divisions of the United Kingdom, | 
with salmon-ova, to a successful termin- | 
ation ; having in 1852 hatched about 5000 
ova on the estate of Jonathan Peel, Esq., 
of Knowlmere; and more recently he has 
taken a prominent part in carrying on the 
attempt to re-stock the river Tay by arti- 
ficial fecundation and nursing, which we 
will now attempt to describe. 

The immense fecundity of all kinds of 
fish is well known. They shed spawn suf- 
ficient to produce myriads of young. <A| 
salmon, for instance, of ten pounds’ weight, | 
it has been calculated, will yield 10,000 
young. But when the spawn isdeposited, 
in the usual course of nature, in the rivers | 
frequented by the fish, it is exposed to so 
many dangers, that not more than one- 
fourth of the quantity deposited ever 
comes to life. Mr. Robert Buist, of Perth, 
at the meeting of the Tay salmon-fishing 
proprietors, stated that there were many 
spawning-beds in the Almond River, and 
one had been found dry, owing to the 
long-continued dry weather, and the 
spawn was thus destroyed. But even 
after the egg is hatched, the little fishes 
are subjected to innumerable dangers. 
If the spawning-beds escape the danger of 
being dried up mentioned by Mr. Buist, | 
they are liable to be ploughed up, and 
the seed carried away by the storms of 
winter; or if spared from both of these 
calamities, the water-hen breaks into 
them and gobbles up the deposits. The 
ova is much preyed upon by other fish. 
From the gullet of a large trout upwards 
of 600 salmon-eggs have been taken dur- 
ing the spawning season; and all kinds of 
remorseless enemies attack and devour it 
in its various shapes of egg or fish, Wild 
ducks, and other kinds of fowl, demolish 
great quantities of the spawn; the mag- 
got of many of the flies which are hatched 
in the water also preys upon the defence- 
less ova. On this enemy to the salmon, 
Mr. Buist, of Perth, makes the following 
remarks, in a letter to the government 
inspecting commissioners of Irish fisher- | 
ies: “I observed it stated in an account | 


| 
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of a meeting held at Ballina, that a smal! 
black insect had destroyed much of the 
ova in the experimental ponds there. 
This insect I observed while our eggs 


| were hatching in 1854, and had some spe- 


cimens brought in, and saw in a erystal 
jar the whole operation of the vermin on 


ithe ova. It fastened on it with its feelers, 


and stuck to the egg like a leech. It is 
the grub of the May- ly that takes wing 
that month, and in its turn is devoured 
by thousands of the finny tribe. This is 
what may be called retributive justice ; 
but mark the reaction. This little insect 
of a day, while playing in the water, and 
swallowed by myriads of tiny fish, drops 
eggs which next season become hatched 
by the sun of spring, and then in their 
larva state prey on the egg of the salmon, 
and suck the very heart’s blood from the 
embryo fry. Such is life—the strong liv 
ing on the he Ipless.” Hence the urgent 


| necessity for bringing forth the young, 


securely sheltered in these breeding-ponds 
from the most destructive of their natural 


|enemies, and securing for all the fish 
| which comes to life a safe asylum, till th 


period when they may be safely sent on 
their travels. 

The largest experiment in salmon-breed 
ing yet made in Great Britain has been 
tried on the banks of the river Tay, at 


| spot called Colinhaugh, but better know: 


as Stormontfield, on the property of the 
Earl of Mansfield. The operations at 
Stormontfield originated at a meeting of 


the proprietors of the river, held in July 


| 1852, when a communication by Dr. Eis- 


dale was read on the subject of artificial 


| propagation; and Mr. Thomas Ashworth, 


of Poynton, explained the experiments 
which had been conducted at his Iris! 
fishery-station. He said that “he had en- 
tertained the opinion for a long time that 
it would be as easy artificially to propa- 
gate salmon in our rivers as it was to rais« 
silkworms on mulberry-leaves, though the 
former were under water, and the latte: 


|in the open air. It was an established 


fact, that salmon and other fish may be 
propagated artificially in ponds in millions, 


| at a small cost, and thus be protected from 


their natural enemies for the first year ot 
their existence, after which they will b« 
much more capable of protecting them- 
selves than can be the case in the early 
stages of their existence. His brother 
and he have at the present time about 


n 
20,000 young salmon in ponds, thus pro 
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duced, which are daily fed with suitable | 
food. Mr. Ashworth also observed, that | 
a great deal had yet to be discovered in | 
the artificial propagation and feeding of | 
salmon. ‘They know but comparatively 
little of the habits of salmon, and in order 
that a greater amount of knowledge might | 
be obtained, he had recommended to the | 
commissioners of fisheries, in Ireland, to 


take a portion of the fish propagated in | 


the way he had mentioned from the ponds, 


and immerse them annually in the sea for | 
a period of three months, and to be again | 


deposited in the ponds for other nine 


months—to be repeated for several years. | 


The commissioners had taken about a 
dozen of these young salmon from the 
ponds, and had had them many weeks in 
the Dublin Exhibition, where they were 
kept in 4 model of a wear, with a salmon- 
ladder in it, the model being supplied by | 
a pipe with a constant run of water. These 
little creatures shewed their agility by | 
mounting the ladder, and so passing over 
the wear to the amusement of the by: 
standers ; and he was informed they were 
alive and thriving, being perfectly healthy | 
in this small run of pure water, and were | 


It 


fed with chopped meat every day. 
was only in this way a more accurate his- | 
tory of the ages and habits of the salmon 


species might be written. The expense 

of this plan of artificial propagation he did | 
not estimate to exceed a pound a thou- 

sand, which was at the rate of one farth- 

ing for each salmon.” In conclusion, Mr. | 
Ashworth said: “The great consideration | 
that weighed with him was, that by the 

artificial propagation of salmon a vast in- 

crease to the quantity of human food 

would be obtained.” He then strongly 

impressed upon the meeting the import- | 
ance of sending for Mr. Ramsbottom to | 
commence operations in the Tay, and in- | 
struct others as to the plans to be adopted | 
for increasing the salmon in that river. 

The plan proposed by Mr. Ashworth 
was unanimously agreed to, and a com- | 
mittee was at once appointed to have the | 
resolutions arrived at ey the meeting car- | 
ried into effect. 

The breeding-ponds at Stormontfield 
are beautifully situated ona sloping haugh | 
on the banks of the Tay, and are shelter- | 
ed at the back by a plantation of trees, | 
We have visited the place, which is situa- | 
ted about five miles from Perth, and | 
about a mile and a half from a railway- | 
station, The ground has been laid out to | 
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the best advantage, and the whole of the 
ponds, Wwater-runs, etc., have been planned 
and constructed by Mr. Peter Brown, C. 
E., and they are said to answer the pur- 
pose admirably well. There is a rapid- 
running mill-stream parallel with the river, 
from which the supply of water is derived. 
The necessary quantity is first run from 


| this stream into a reservoir, from which 


it is filtered through pipes into a little 
water-course at the head of the range of 
boxes, from whence it is laid on. The 
boxes are fixed on a gentle slope of ground 
on the pleasant bank of the silvery Tay ; 
and by means of the gentle inclination, 
the water falls beautifully from one com- 
partment or box to another, in a gradual 
but constant stream, and collects to the 
bottom in a kind of dam, and thence runs 
into a small lake or depét where the 
young fish are kept. A sluice made of fine 
wire-grating, admits of the superfluous 
water being run off into the Tay, and thus 
keeps up an equable supply. It also serves 
as an outlet for the fish when it is deemed 
expedient to send them out to try their 
fortune in the greater deep near at hand, 
for which their pond-experience has been 
a mode of preparation. The planning of 
the boxes, ponds, sluices, &c., has been 
accomplished with singular ingenuity, and 
we cannot conceive anything better adap- 
ted for the purpose. Our only regret is 
that it has not been constructed on a much 
larger scale. Ifthe number of boxes had 
been doubled, there would then have been 
accommodation for breeding one million 
of salmon. 

The operation of preparing the spawn 
for the boxes was commenced here on the 
23d of November 1853, and in the course 
of a month, 300,000 ova were deposited 
in the 300 boxes, which had been filled 
with gravel and made all ready for their 
reception. Mr. Ramsbottom, who con- 


| ducted the manipulation, thinks the Tay 


is one of the finest breeding-streams in the 
world, and says that “it would be pre- 
sumption to limit the numbers that might 
be raised there, were the river cultivated 
to its capabilities.” We prefer giving this 
gentleman’s own description of the pro- 
cess of shedding the spawn, and the man- 
ner of impregnating it. “So soon as a 
pair of suitable fish were captured, the 
ova of the female were immediately dis- 
charged into a tub one-fourth full of water, 
by a gentle pressure of the hands from the 
thorax downwards, The milt of the male 
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was ejected in a similar manner, and the 
contents of the tub stirred with the hand. 
After the lapse of a minute, the water was 
poured off, with the exception of sufficient 
to keep the ova submerged, and fresh 
water supplied in its place. This also was 
poured off, and fresh substituted previous 
to removing the impregnated spawn to 
the boxes prepared for its reception. The 
ova were placed in the boxes as nearly si- 
milar to what they would be under the 


ordinary course of natural deposition as | 


possible, with, however, this important 
advantage: in the bed of the river, the 
ova are liable to injury and destruction in 
a variety of ways; the alluvial matter de- 
posited in times of flood will often cover 
the ova too,deep to admit of the extrica- 
cation of the young fry, even if hatched ; 
the impetuosity of the streams when flood- 
ed will frequently sweep away whole 
spawning-beds and their contents, Whilst 
deposited in boxes, the ova are shielded 
from injury, and their vivification in large 
numbers is thus rendered a matter of cer- 
tainty, and the young fish reared in safety.” 

The date when the first egg was obser- 
ved to be hatched was on the 31st of 
March; and during April and May most 


of the eggs had started into life, and the | 


fry were observed waddling about the 
breeding-boxes; and in June they were 
promoted to a place in the pond, being 
then a little more than an inch long. Sir 
William Jardine, in a paper read at the 
recent meeting of the British Association, 
with a copy of which we have been kindly 
favored, says, of the first year’s experi- 
ment, that the results have been satisfac- 
tory in shewing the practicability of hatch- 
ing 


=?) 


very large number of young fish for a 
period of two years, and, not reckoning 
the original expense of the ponds, at a 
comparatively trifling cost. Sir William 


Tue Boston Public Library has 28,080 
volumes, exclusive of those already receiv- 
ed from the last liberal donation of Mt. 
Bates, and of tracts, 12,380; last year 
the library contained 22,617 volumes, and 
6507 tracts. Of the additions the past 
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rearing, and maintaining in health a | 


| also reports the second series of experi- 
|ments begun last winter as most satisfac- 
| tory. The work was commenced on the 
22d of November,’ and finished on the 19th 
of December last, up to which time 183 
boxes had been stocked each with 2000 
ova. There seems, as we learn from the 
report, to be a very great scarcity of male 
fish, as may be gathered from the follow- 
ing entry in the pond journal, kept by 
| Mr. Marshall—‘“ Peter of the Pools :” 
“When we[Mr. Ashworth and Mr. Buist, 
|of Perth] arrived at the river, they had 
|caught two female fish, and at the next 
| cast two other female fish were taken. At 
|the third cast they captured a male fish 
in fine condition, from twenty-four to 
twenty-eight pounds’ weight. We had 
now full opportunity of seeing the whole 
process of spawning performed. The fe- 
male fish, after being relieved of their ova, 
swam away quite lively, and each was 
|marked by punching a hole in the tail.” 
The same disparity between the quantity 
|of males and females was observed in 
Ireland. The males were found to be 
in the proportion of 1 to 14 at Lough 
Corrib; but we mention this only inci- 
dentally, having no intention, in the pre- 
sent paper, to enter into the salmon con- 
| troversy, or to trace the young fish further 
| than its birth. 
Those of our readers who feel anxious 
|for more information on the interesting 
subject of pisciculture, may consult an 
article in the Revue des Dewx Mondes for 
1854 (vol. vi.); and there are a great 
number of pamphlets on the subject to be 
ihad from the French booksellers, such as 
“ Pisciculture, Du Repeuplement des 
Eaux de la France, par M. ©. Millet”—a 
yaper read before the savans of one of the 
Paris associations, and containing many 
curious ideas and much striking inform- 
| ation on the subject. 


year, 1865 volumes and 5330 pamphlets 
have been donations. 





great eminence, and an assistant of Arago, 
died in Paris on the Ist inst. 





| M. Govson, a young astronomer of 
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Francis Joseru Tatma ranks amongst 
the most remarkable men of the age and 
country in which he lived. 
eminence was only one of his many claims 
to distinction. 
stage, combined with the great artist— 


the man of literature, the accomplished | 


gentleman, the honest citizen, the steady | 
friend, the affectionate husband and father, 

and the agreeable companion endowed | 
with ample stores of knowledge, and un- | 
rivalled conversational powers. His me- 
mory resembled a vast magazine, from 
whence he could draw supplies at will, 
without danger of exhausting the hoard. | 
He had read much, had witnessed more, | 
and recollected all. He saw the death of | 
Voltaire, the entire career of Chateau- | 
briand, and the rise of Victor Hugo and | 
Lamartine. He beheld the dawn of the | 
great Revolution, became a spectator of 
all its terrible phases, from the destruction 
of the Bastile, the massacre of the Swiss 
Guards, the trial and execution of the 
King, the reign of terror, and the direct- 
ory, through the glories of the consulate 
and the empire, to the extinction of the 
latter and the restoration of the Bour- 
bons. With the past, he looked back to 
the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, and 
almost lived to see the barricades of 1830, 
and the election of Louis Philippe. Per- 
sonally, he was the friend of Chenier, 
David, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, and 
was one of the familiar intimates of Na- 
poleon. His life was a link connecting 
that of many others, rather than a distinct 
single existence. His professional popu- | 
larity never waned with the vicissitudes of 
a career of nearly forty years; and the 

affection of his private friends, enduring 

through life, accompanied him to the tomb. 

He must have been preéminently a happy 

man, for his mind was pure, truthful, in- 

genuous, and straightforward: neither let 

it be forgotten, in the enumeration of his 

many enviable endowments, that he real- 

ized a handsome fortune by his own exer- 

tions. 
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His theatrical | 


The Garrick of the French | 
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CETCHES—TALMA. 


| <A short time before his death, Talm: 
| was asked by an admiring friend why lh 
| did not write his own biography, as L: 
Clairon, Le Kain, Preville, and Molé had 
done before him. He answered that h 

j}had not time; and that having so ince: 
santly studied and repeated the thought 

and words of others, he could find no o1 
iginal phrases in which to express hi 
ideas.* Nevertheless, an extensive colle: 

tion o and memoranda was di 

covered amongst his papers after his death 
written by him with a view to a persona 
history of his life and times. These papers, 
after a lapse of more than twenty years 
were consigned, with permission of th 

two sons of Talma, to Alexandre Duma 

to arrange and edit. The ingenious novel 
ist commenced the task with his usua 
rapidity, and four volumes were published 
in 1850. Talma is made to speak through 
out in the first person, but how far th: 
imagination of Dumas has embellished o1 
obscured reality, is a question not easily 
decided. He gives some original ane 

dotes, and verifies others that have been in 
print before. The narrative altogethe 
has an air of doubtful authenticity. It i 

too discursive, and meanders into so many 
labyrinthine episodes, that the individual 
biography is not easily disentangled. 

We have been given to understand by 
more than one competent critic, that th 
work is considered in France, as “ pew 
> In 1827, within a year after th« 
death of Talma, an excellent memoir upo 


f notes 
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ithe man and his art appeared from th« 


pen of Regnault-Varin, who knew him 
long and intimately. This volume is 
highly esteemed, and may be faithfully 
relied on, Tissot and Moreau also pub 
lished pamphlets upon the same subject ; 
and the celebrated comedian Regnier has 


written an excellent article on Talma 


—_——- 


* There is a memoir of Le Kain, in French, wit 
the name of Talma as the author; but it is now said 
on good authority not to haye been written b) 
him. 
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which appeared in a volume of the Biogra- 
phie Universelle, edited by Michaud. It 
will be seen that, from these combined 
sources, ample materials may be collected 
for a correct account of the life and actions 
of the French Roscius. 

On a just comparison of pretensions, it | 
must be admitted that Talma was beyond 
all question the greatest tragic actor that 
France has ever produced. Men of high 
renown preceded him—such as Baron, Le 
Kain, Monvel, La Rive ;* but he excelled | 
them all, and none of his successors, to the 
present year inclusive, are worthy to rank 
in the same file. The Gallic throne of 
Melpomene is exclusively occupied by 
Mademoiselle Rachel. There is not even 
a shadow of Talma amongst the living 
men. He was to the French stage what 
Garrick was to the English; a bold re- 
former and the inventor of a new school. 
Inferior to Garrick in executive versatili- 
ty,t he far surpassed him in classical 
acquirement and profound study of the 
ancient models. He was the only French 
actor who had the good taste and courage 
to break through the conventional fetters 
of declamation. He disregarded the mea- 
sured monotony of the rhyme, and took 
nature for his exclusive guide. An en- 
thusiastic worshipper once said to him, 
‘** You must be deeply affected to produce 
such powerful emotions in your audience, 
How intensely you identify yourself with 
the character you represent!” His reply 
embraced a lecture on his art. ‘“ Acting,” 
said he, “is a complete paradox ; we must 
possess the power of strong feeling or we 
could never command and carry with us 





the sympathy of a mixed audience in a| 


crowded theatre; but we must at the 
same time control our own sensations on 
the stage, for their indulgence would en- 
feeble execution. The skilful actor caleu- 
lates his effects beforehand. He never 
improvises a burst of passion or an ex- 
plosion of grief. Everything that he does 
is the result of pre-arrangement and fore- 
thought. The agony which appears in- 


* Monvel had great sensibility, but no advantage 
of person or face, La Rive was handsome, but cdld. 
It was said of the first that he was a soul without 
a body, and of the second that he was a body without 
asoul, “To make a perfect actor,” said Champfort, 
“La Rive should be compelled to swallow Monvel.” 

+ Talma almost entirely confined himself to tra- 
gedy. Prescriptive rule in France would not allow 
an actor to embrace two walks. There is more 





latitude at present 
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stantaneous, the joy that seems to gush 
forth involuntarily, the tone of the voice, 
the gesture, the look, which pass for sud- 
den inspiration, have been rehearsed a 
hundred times. On the other hand, a 
dull, composed, phlegmatic nature can 
never make a great actor. He who loves 


| his profession and expects to excel in it, 


must study from himself, and compare his 
own proved sensations under grief, happi- 
ness, disappointment, loss, acquisition, an- 
ger, pain, pleasure, and all the ordinary 
variations of human events and feelings, 


| with the imaginary emotions of the cha- 


racters he is supposed to represent.. Not 
long ago,” he added, “I was playing in 
‘Misanthropy and Repentance,’ with an 
admirable actress. Hernatural and affect- 
ing manner, deeply studied nevertheless, 
completely overpowered me. She per- 
ceived, and rejoiced in her triumph, but 
whispered to me, ‘Recover yourself, 
Talma; you are excited” Had I not lis- 
tened to the caution my voice would have 
failed, the words would have escaped my 
memory, my gesticulations would have 
become unmeaning, and the whole effect 
would have dwindled into insignificance. 
No, believe me, we are not nature, but 
art; and in the excellence of our imita- 
tion lies the consummation of skill.” 

It has been often said that Talma was 
an Englishman; partly because he spoke 
our language with more fluency and less 
of the foreign idiom than those not “ na- 
tive and to the manner born” usually ex- 
hibit ; and partly because his father had 
long been settled in London as an eminent 
dentist, having been induced to emigrate 
by the persuasion, and under the imme- 
diate patronage, of Earl Harcourt. The 
date also of his birth has been frequently 
misstated. Dumas says that Talma him- 
self has settled the question by a written 
memorandum, to the effect that he was 
ushered into the world, in Paris, on the 
15th of January, 1766. Regnault-Varin, 
on the contrary, states, that he once asked 
him his age, and he evaded the answer, by 
saying with a smile, that “actors and 
women should never be dated.” “We 
are old or young,” added he, “ according 
to the characters we represent.” ‘The 
biographer then, on a comparison of evi- 
dence, fixes 1763 as the correct epoch. 
The day, the 15th of January, has never 
been disputed; and becomes doubly me- 
morable as being also the anniversary of 
the birth of Moliére. 
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The name of Talma is uncommon, and 
of Arabic origin, signifying intrepid. 
Founded on this, a son of the reigning 
Emperor of Morocco who happened to be 
on a visit to the French metropolis, once 
asked the father of the actor whether he 
was not of eastern descent, and of the 
family of Ishmael. The elder Talma could 
produce no evidence, and felt himself com- 
pelled to ignore the respectable pedigree. 
When he came to England he brought his 
family with him, 
Joseph, at nine years of age, was sent back 
to Paris, to complete his education; it 
being intended that in due time he should 
succeed to the paternal business. At the 
boarding school where he was placed, 


plays written by the master were occasion- | 
one of 
these exhibitions, Talma, then the youngest | 


ally acted by the scholars. At 
and most promising boy in the seminary 
was entrusted with a secondary part in a 
tragedy called “Tamerlane.” The char- 
acter here represented wound up the play 


with a narrative conveying to Tamerlane | 


the intelligence of the death of his dearest 
friend ; 
son. 
come so complete absorbed with the event 
he had to describe, and so identified him- 
self with the situation, that he told his 
story in a flood of real tears. He was too 
young to have studied the classical canon 
of Horace, which says, 


“Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
’ 
Primum ipsi tibi ;” 


but nature prompted him to strike the 
true chord, and he obeyed her mandate 
without scholastic instruction. 

The curtain fell, and the young actors 
retired to their apartments; but after 
time, it was perceived that Talma was 
missing. They sought for him, and he 
was found seated in the dressing-room, 
wrapped up in his tragic mantle, and 
weeping bitterly. His companions en- 
deavored to divert his grief, but so strong 

yas the impression made upon his dawning 
faculties, that he fell into a fever from 
which he did not recover for several days. 
Soon after this incident, his father sent for 
him to London. 

Talma’s fondness for the stage, originally 
imbibed at school, strengthened with his 
growth, and induced him to collect to- 
gether a band of juvenile amateurs of his | 
own nation, who got up plays at the Hano- 
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but the young Francis | 


,| mingled representations, in which 


which friend was in fact his own | 
Talma had suffered his mind to be- | 


a | 
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| ver square Rooms, then belonging to Sir 
| John Gallini. They began with Boissy’s 
comedy of “ Le Francois 4 Londres,” in 
which Talma acted the Marquis de Polain- 
ville; and Molicre’s “ Depit Amoureux,” in 
which he played Hraste. These perform- 
ances were continued for several months, 
and were patronized with an eagerness 
almost exceeding that subsequently be- 
stowed upon the fashionable and secret 
assemblies at the Argyll Rooms. On one 
occasion, the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of York, and other distinguished person- 
ages of the highest rank were present. 
Amongst other pieces, Beaumarchais’ 
| “ Barbier de Seville,’ was given, when 
| Talma personated Le Comte Almaviva. 
The brilliant success of these experi- 
ments led Sir John Gallini to suppose that 
he might derive great emolument from 
Molé* 
at the 


and Mademoiselle Contat,+ then 
head of the French stage, might appear 
| together in a selection from their best 
scenes, Talma, who was about to return 
to France to finish his education, was com- 
missioned to treat with them upon the 
subject. The success of John Kemble and 
and Mrs. Siddons, whose performances he 
had frequently witnessed with rapture in 
England, had unsettled his mind for the 
study of his father’s avocation, and predis- 
posed him to seize the first opportunity of 
engaging in the pursuit that had caught 
his fancy. Molé declined the offer of 
which Talma was the bearer; but the 
acquaintance opened to the latter by the 
negotiation, paved his way to the stage, 
and relieved him from the profession of a 
dentist, which, although exceedingly dis- 
tasteful, he had begun to practise in Paris, 
|in obedience to the wishes of his father. 
Molé became so struck by the genius of 
Talma, as it gradually won upon him, that 
he introduced the young aspirant to the 
committee of the Theatre Francois—the 
Drury-lane and amet Aer of Paris, 








* Francois Réné Molé was oneal celebrated for 
his excellence in delineating the tender passions, 
whether in tragedy or sentimental comedy. He 
came out in 1760, being then in his twenty-fifth 
year, and died in 1802. During the progress of the 
Revolution he enrolled himself amongst the Jacobins, 
and officiated in the church of St. Roch as the priest 
of the Goddess of Reason. 

+ Louise Contat, afterwards Madame de Parny, 
was famed for her beauty no less than her rare abili- 
ties. She was born in 1760, maintained a leading 
position on the French stage for thirty-two years, and 
| died in 1813. 
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By them he was engaged, and in 1787, | the public alive to this ridiculous anachron- 
and in the twenty-fourth year of his age, | ism, that they clapped their hands and 
he made his first appearance as Seide, in| shouted with delight, when in “ Cinna” 
the “Mahomet” of Voltaire. This tragedy | they witnessed the entry of the courtiers 
had been for many years familiar to- the | of Augustus; because these good old gen- 
English public in the translation of the | tlemen all appeared, their arms a-kimbo, 
Reverend James Miller, illustrated by the | with the hand on the hip on the left side, 
admirable acting of Garrick and Mrs.| and the hat and feathers flourishing on 
Cibber, and will long be remembered in| the right, like the great lords in the gal- 
Ireland as the ostensible cause of the|lery of Versailles—an interesting and 
destruction of the Smock Alley Theatre | truly Roman portraiture of the court of 
in Dublin. the second Ceasar. 

Talma’s first attempt was comparatively Lekain, it is true, had already com- 
a failure, equally mortifying to his friends | menced a reform. Impelled by genius, 
and himself. He was pronounced too | enlightened by taste, and supported by the 
natural and familiar, and not sufficiently | science of Mademoiselle Clairon, his rival, 
imposing and impressive for the million. | he succeeded in extending the narrow cir- 
There were a few discerning exceptions, | cle of dramatic rules and customs by which 
however, who saw that the true spirit was | his ardent mind found itself checked and 
in him; and Ducis, who has been called | diminished. Then was seen what was 
“The French Shakspeare,” was amongst | never before witnessed on the Parisian 
the number. He introduced himself to | boards—a Turk in Bajazet,a Tartar in 
the debutant, and proffered a friendship | Gengis Khan, and a barbarian prince in 
which terminated only with his life.| Rhadamanthus. But the classical depart- 
Talma and Ducis have been mutually | ment of the stage was still left to revel in 
indebted to each other for much of the | its rude incongruities and absurdity. It 
reputation they both enjoy. | remained for some daring hand to divest 

Theatrical management seems ever to | the Greek and Roman worthies of their 
have been a system exclusively sui generis. | three cornered hats and full bottomed 
The one governing principle extends to all | periwigs. 
ages and countries. The encouragement| Talma, who saw no hope of promotion 
of a beginner is measured more by his | from the ranks, but by a startling experi- 
success than his actual merit; while the | ment, the success of which might lift him 
latter does not of necessity produce the | beyond conventional despotism, deter- 
former. For this reason genius has some- | mined to risk his hopes and fortunes upon 
times been stifled in the outset of a career, | a radical reform in this particular branch. 
before it has acquired confidence to hazard | He had been in abeyance for some time, 
what it knows to be right. ‘Timidity and | and was the reverse of popular with the 
want of self-reliance have not unfrequently | authorities of the theater. The public 
entombed talent in a premature grave. It | when they saw him, which seldom hap- 
was not thus in the case of Talma. Though | pened, classed him with the unhonored 
he was thrown back for a weary interval | crowd; and he was fast sinking into the 
into the most insignificant parts, nothing | most fatal of all conditions to an aspiring 
could wean him from the profession to | soul—utter obscurity—that condition in 
which he felt himself internally called. A | which (as Washington Irving has said of 
happy idea occurred to him while rumin-| the utility men of a theater)—he was 
ating in the solitude of his guatrieme étage. |“ above the fear of a hiss, and below the 
He was surrounded by the absurdities of a | hope of applause,” At this turning point 
formal, pedantic school, fed, fostered, and | of his destiny, Voltaire’s “ Brutus” hap- 
perpetuated by the subservience to rou-| pened to be commanded at court, and 
tine of a buckram court, which shrank | either in default of numbers, or in the 
from innovation or improvement, regarded | absence of a better man, he was selected 
novelty in the light of treason, subjected | to perform the tribune Proculus, a minor 
even its most insignificant relaxations to | part of less.than twenty lines. Spurning 
the laws of rigid etiquette, and amused | silk, embroidery, velvet, powder, and flow- 
itself by rule. The stage representatives | ing ringlets, habited in a robe of plain 
of every age and every nation were clad | cloth, with no ornament beyond the taste- 
in the prevailing garb of the drawing-| ful disposition of the folds, the hair cut 
rooms of the Tuileries, So little were | and plaited on the forehead, the arms bare, 
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the antique buskin on his feet, Talma, or 
rather the veritable tribune Proculus, came 
to the side wing, representing the portal 
of the Roman senate-house, to wait the sig- 
nal for his entrance. Mademoiselle Contat, 
passing by, was attracted by this strange 
apparition. She stopped, gazed, recog- 
nised him, and bursting into an immoder- 
ate fit of laughter, exclaimed, “ What, in 
the name of absurdity, have you been 
doing to yourself? Are youmad? Why 
you look like a statue!” The other per- 
formers flocked round and joined in ridi- 
cule of what they were incapable of un- 
derstanding ; all charitably advising poor, 


deluded Talma not to make a show of 


himself, but to go and dress like other 
people. But “ poor, deluded Talma” was 
not to be shaken from his purpose by the 
sneers of folly and ignorance. He made 
his appearance in his new costume. The 
audience, struck with astonishment, open- 
ed their eyes in wonder. The few words 
he had to say were uttered with a truth 
and simplicity harmonising with the per- 
fection of his garb. At length, all joined 
in a simultaneous burst of applause, and 
the obscure Proculus became in a moment 
the hero of the drama, Numberless were 
the compliments paid to Talma, even by 
his prejudiced brethren of the sock and 
buskin, when the performance concluded ; 
and those who had been the loudest scof- 
fers at night became his most submissive 
imitators on the morrow. 

When John Kemble revived the great 
Roman plays of Shakspeare at Covent 
Garden, his togas, then for the first time 
introduced, became the theme of universal 
admiration, They were pronounced fault- 
less, minutely classical even to the long 
— latus clavus, severely correct, 
and beautifully graceful beyond precedent. 
But when the peace of 1814 brought 
France and England together, and the 
collected treasures of ancient sculpture in 
the Louvre, (before restitution) presented 
all the authorities under one glance which 
had been so long shut out from British 
eyes, it was found that Talma’s senatorial 
robes were much nearer the truth; where- 
upon they were at once transplanted to 
the London boards, and the Kemble gar- 
ments were deposed. Charles Young, the 
affectionate disciple of Kemble, was the 
first who adopted the new mode, which 
he studied under the restorer; and Charles 
Kemble himself, when attiring for Mare 
Antony, was wont to repair to Young’s 
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dressing-room, before going on the stage, 
to be inspected and assured that the folds 
of his toga were properly arranged accord 
ing to the Talma improvement. 

| ‘There is nothing more true than the 
| axiom conveyed in the well-known couplet 
of Hudibras— 


“A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


This was strongly verified in the im 
pression produced upon the actors by 
Talma’s innovation. The desire to crus! 
his genius was checked, but not extin- 
guished. A new effort was made to turn 
him into contempt, and drive him back 
into the insignificance from whence h« 
was struggling to emerge; and from this 
attempt his fame took that great impulse 
which led him on from one triumph to an 
other, until he outstripped all competition 
A play called “Charles the Ninth” was pre 
‘sented in 1789 to the Theatre Francois by 
Chenier.* There was much opposition to 
the production of this drama, The politi 
cal sentiments were considered dangerous 
and inflammatory. The managers wer 
prejudiced against the play, and appre 
hensive of a tumult; but the friends of 
the author had a predominant influence, 
and compelled them to produce it, St 
Phal, the leading actor of the company, 
was afraid of undertaking the terrible her 
of St. Bartholomew, and rejected th« 
character. The next in rank, one by one, 
as a matter of course, thought they wer« 
treated with indignity in being applied to 
as substitutes, or stop-gaps, and peremp- 
torily refused. As a last and desperat« 
resource, Talma was resorted to, and 
eagerly embraced the opportunity. Here 
was the chance he wanted—an original 
part which might make his fortune for 
ever. The opposite extreme was in the 
balance, but the hazard gave him no con 
cern. “He is quite mad enough to risk 
it,” thought his companions ; and when it 
was known that he had so decided, many 

* Marie Joseph Chenier wrote also “ The Fate of 
Calais” and other dramas, two or three patriotic or 
revolutionary odes, and a treatise on French litera- 
ture. One of his plays was preceded by a dedication 
to Louis the Sixteenth, commencing thus: “ Monar- 
que des Francais, Roi d’un peuple fidele!” A few 
years afterwards, in the National Convention he 
voted for the death of the king he had thus loyally 
apostrophised. Chenier lived through all the storms 
of the revolution, and died in good repute under the 
Imperial government, in 1811. 
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pronounced his funeral elegy. 

will be an end of Talma,” said they; “‘ the 
play and the actor will be damned to- 
ether.” 


The result, like the former e xpe ‘iment 





“ Here | suited the times; and Ducis, the succes- 


in Proculus, disappointed their wishes and | 


expectations. Talma had closely studied 


the historical descriptions and pictures of 
had impressed himself 


Charles the Ninth 
with profound knowledge of his personal 
\ppearance, dress and manners, and pre- 
sented himself upon the stage, a resusci- 


TALMA. 


tated portrait of the weak and blood- 
thirsty Valois. The play commanded | 
i: 


thirty-three repetitions ; such a success 
was unprecedented in P. aris. Talma from 
that moment assumed an elevated position 
from which he was never shaken, either by 
the caprice of the public, or the fresher 
talent of younger rivals, Yet all was not 

uleur de rose during this prolonged 
triumph of “Charles the Ninth.” It proved 
the cause 0 
his brother actor, Naudet, who struck 
him on the face, which led to a ch 
rhe next morning they foug 
t ten paces, Talma tired tirst, and being 


very near- ight his ball went much 





allenge, 


seconds 
, who was a tal 
not easily missed. 
ur, which in tl 
an ample apology, 
end d. 

In 1791, T 


ntagonist 


l, portly target, 
Naudet fired in the 
days 
and there the matter 


his choice, Mademoiselle Vanhove, was 
fifteen years older than himself, but still a 
very attractive, charming 
ictress in the same th 

ssor of a considerable fortune.* The 

tter circumstance induced 1 nany to say 
that on his part the marriage was one of 
rather than 0 ae but the 

tectionate life they led, and the happiness 
of their union, contradicted the rumor by 
the most convincing evidence. 

During the Revolution, which had al- 
rea ly begun, to cast forward its ominous 
1adows before Talma esta 
reputation in “Charles the Ninth,’ 
which favored legal authority, or spoke in 
praise of any power but that of the sove- 


‘ and the pos- 


interest 


reign people, were interdicted, and a new | There was an air of patronage in his man- 
in consequence, intro- | ner and language which spoke the consci- 
V oltaire, ousness of 


style of drama was, 


duced. The productions of 






unhove obtained gr 
by her excellent performance of the D 
Orphan, in Bouilly’s “Abbe de l Epee.” 


“eputation 








ht with pistols | 


woman; an 


fa quarrel between Talma and | 


than to his | 


was considered | 


[alma married. The wife of | 


ithe Ninth 
lat this 
iblished his | 


all plays | 


i Dumb | Massacre of S 
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sor of Voltaire, compounded several imita- 
tions of Shakspeare, which were welcomed 
with unanimous applause. In these, the 
talents of Talma developed themselves 
with constantly increasing energy. Every 
new step confirmed the promise of his 


earlier essays, and he became the glory of 


his nation and his art. His enemies, who 
were pertinacious, although numerically 
few, could now only say, “ He is all very 
well in the degenerate school of modern 
writers. As long as he keeps to that he 
may float, but Corne ille and Racine will 
sink him.”” When Napoleon re-introduced 
monarchy to the government, Talma was 
permitted to bring back a similar restora- 
tion to the stage. He answered his cavil- 
lers by acting Nero, Nicomed 8, Oreste 8, 
Cinna, Manlius ; and so con ipl te was 
his triumph in the "a h walk of « jonneded 
legitimacy, that he gradually relinquished 
the greater ounlient of the characters in 
which he had first won his eminence, and 
conformed himself almost entirely to those 
for which his powers had formerly been 
unced inadequate. 

Much idle gos SID, = ich has no found- 
ation in truth, ha en propagated by 
writers who are content with supertic ig i 
authority, relative to the early acquaint- 
ance of Talma with Napoleon. How they 
were at school together, and afterwards 
young men upon the town in Paris; and 
how, when they dined at mae restaurateur’s, 
the actor paid the recko because th¢ 
future emperor ha ae no tie 5 in his pocket. 
According t Talma hims lf, their first 
meeting t 18th of June, 
1792, in the » green-room of the Theatre 
Fran¢oi y 1, then Captain Buo- 
naparte, had been brought there by 
Michaud, an actor of the company, and at 
his own particular request introduced to 
Talma, to whom he paid several flattering 


















compliments on his performance of Chark 

During a short conversation 
interview, Talma discovered that 
his new acquaintance had read much and 
reflected more, and that he was no ordi 
nary man, although neither of heroic sta- 
ture nor imposing i in personal appea 





innate superiority, and the 

firmness of an independent mind. 
Referring to Charles the Ninth and the 

st. Bartholomew, the young 


officer delivered his opinion that the 
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stroke was far beyond the conception of| 


that weak and worthless monarch, but 
emanated from the more astute and deeper 
brains of his Florentine parent, the house 
of Guise, and the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
The king was merely an accomplice, not 
an originator. He added too his thorough 


conviction that Charles was poisoned by | 
his own mother, and quoted a speech of | 


Louis the Thirteenth to that effect, ad- 
dressed to Marshal Bassompierre. 
expressed some surprise at the extent of 
his knowledge, and wondered how one en- 


gaged in military duty could find time to | 


read. ‘“ Ah,” replied the young captain, 


“a garrison life is one of total idleness. I | 


was quartered for two years at Valence, 


during which period I had nothing to do | 
but to finish my own education, and super- | 


intend ‘that of a younger brother.* [I 
lodged opposite to an honest bibliopole, 
who had assumed, in obedience to the 
new fashion, the sounding appellation of'| 
Marcus Aurelius. 
placed at my disposal.” 

Two days after this introduction, Talma | 
and Napoleon met accidentally on the | 
evening of the 20th of June, in the Rue | 
de Richelieu. A few hours before, the | 
king, surrounded by an unlicensed rabble | 
who had broke into the palace, had sub- 
mitted to the degradation of exhibiting 
himself at the windows with a cap of liber- 
ty on his head, and drank from a bottle of 
wine presented to him by the butcher Le- 
gendre, still reeking from the mouth of 
that ferocious sans-culotte. Napoleon had 
witnessed the scene from a terrace in the 
garden, and was overflowing with indig- 
nation. “ Your king,” said he to Talma, 
“is a poor creature. Why did he allow | 
those scoundrels to enter the court-yard ? 
Two or three pieces of artillery well plant- | 
ed and served would have blown five hun- | 
dred of them into the air, and the surviv- 
ors would have taken to their heels. You 
cannot conceive the dread which a mob 
has of a round of grape.” 

On the 10th of August, 1792, Talma and | 
Napoleon witnessed together, from a win- | 
dow in the house of the upholsterer Fau- 
velu, the storming of the Tuileries, and the 
massacre of the faithful Swiss guards. Na- | 
poleon uttered deep execrations against 
the imbecility of those in command. | 
“These brave fellows,” said he, “ will | 


* Louis, afterwards King of Holland, and father | 
of the present Emperor. 





Talma | 
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perish for want of a leader. They would 
disperse that wretched can: uille if the »y had 
but a man of common energy at “their 
head.” A few days afterwards he left 
| Paris, and Talma saw him no more until 
he returned from Toulon in 1794, with 
| rank and reputation, but without employ- 
ment, and almost despairing of the future; 
for all his applications were disregarded, 
|} and the existing authorities treated him 
with contemptuous neglect. Once he came 
behind the scenes of the Theatre Frangais, 
| thin, pallid, and more pensive than before. 
| There can be no doubt that Napoleon was 
|then in great pecuniary distress; but it 
does not appear, although often asserted, 
| that he received aid from Talma. Their 
acquaintance at that time was too slight. 
The actor relates the following anecdote. 

Napoleon had successively pledged 
whatever trinkets he possessed, rings, 
brooches, and watches, and his resources 
were entirely exhausted. The man of des- 


His entire library was | tiny was reduced to despair, and resolved 


to end all by a plunge im the Seine. On 
his way to the Point Neuf, he ran against 
some one in his abstraction, and raising 
his head, recognised an old school-fellow 
of Brienne. The latter had just received 
from his notary the sum of twenty thou- 
sand frances; the former was intent on sui- 
cide, because he had no longer the price 
ofa dinner, They divided the money be 
tween them, and Napoleon returned to 
his lodging. If that warm-hearted com- 
rade of the college had accidentally passed 
down another street, the history of the 
next twenty years would have been writ- 
ten without the names of Lodi, Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, Moscow, Leip- 
sig, and Waterloo. Not long after the 
rencontre named above, the revolt of the 
Sections took place, when Napoleon, be- 
ing sent for by Barras at the eleventh 
hour, stepped in, and saved the Directory. 
On that day he gave a terrible lesson to 
street rioters, with his favorite argument, 
close salvos of artillery. Had,he held the 
| post of the less resolute Marmont in 1830, 
|the reigning dynasty would never have 
given way to the throne of the barricades. 

The acquaintance e between the great 
actor and future emperor began now to 
| ripen into friends ship. In many respects 
| thei ir tastes and thoughts were congenial. 
| Napoleon confided to Talma his intended 
marriage with Madame de Beauharnais, 
one of the three graces of the Parisian 
drawing-rooms — inferior to Mesdames 
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Tallien and Recamier in personal charms, 
but far beyond them in gentleness and 
amiability. ‘Talma was one of the invited 
guests at the wedding, and when Napo- 
leon returned to Paris in 1797, conqueror 


of Italy, he sold to him and Josephine his | 


house in La Rue Chantereine, which 
thenceforward received the name of La 


Rue de la Victoire, in honor of its most | 


illustrious inhabitant. 

When the Egyptian expedition was 
planned, Talma, in his enthusiasm, volun- 
teered to accompany the commander-in- 
chief. 
could by authority prevent this enterprise, 
set himself entirely against it. “ You must 
not commit such an act of rash folly, Tal- 
ma,” said he; ‘you have a brilliant course 
before you; leave fighting to those who 
know how to do nothing better.” 

When Napoleon rose to be first consul, 
Talma, with the modesty of his nature, 
and the good sense of a man of the world, 
made his visits less frequent to the Tuil- 
eries. His reception was, however, as cor- 
dial as in the days of their nearer equality. 
With the progress of events, Napoleon 
became emperor, and the actor naturally 
concluded that the intimacy of the sove- 
reign and the subject must then entirely 
But in a few days, a note was 
aldressed to him by the first chamberlain 
couched in these words: “His Imperial 
Majesty has felt much surprise at not re- 
ceiving M. Talma’s personal felicitations. 
It appears as if he intended to withdraw 
himself from his majesty, which is far from 
his majesty’s wish, M. Talma is hereby 
invited to present himself at the Tuileries 
as soon as he finds convenient.” It may 


cease, 


Napoleon, the only person who | 


be supposed that such an invitation was | 


not declined. He waited on the emperor, 


was received with his former kindness, | 


repeated his visits constantly, and never 
without being welcomed with peculiar dis- 
tinction. 


| King 


Napoleon was passionately fond of the | 


drama, and nothing delighted him more, 
in his few hours of relaxation, than enter- 
ing into arguments with Talma on the 
comparative merits of the great French 
masters. He also freely criticised the act- 
ing of his favorite, and once said to him: 
“'Talma, you were not yourself last night 
in Nero: you lost several opportunities.” 
He constantly attended the theatres, with- 


ithe best. 


out the least parade and quite unexpected | 
by the audience, who received these im- | 
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applauded with enthusiasm. Napoleon 
always disputed the merits of comedy ; he 
observed to a gentleman with whom he 
was conversing on the subject, “ You pre- 
fer comedy because you are growing old.” 
“And you, Sire,” replied the obsequious 
courtier, “are partial to tragedy, because 
you are still too young.” 

The familiar intercourse with which the 
Emperor honored Talma, gave rise to an 
idle story that he was indebted to him for 
lessons in regal deportment and delivery. 
They often laughed together at this rumor. 
When Napoleon returned from Elba, Tal- 
ma was amongst his earliest visitors. Du- 
ring their conversation, observed the Em- 
peror, “Chateaubriand has published that 
you taught me to be a king. Well, I 
thank him for the compliment. Had I not 
performed my part well, he could not have 
supposed you had been my teacher.” The 
friendship of Napoleon for Talma was not 
confined to empty admiration and unmean- 
ing speeches. He settled on him a hand- 
some pension from his own personal funds, 
and when he was taken suddenly ill, sent 
Corvisart, his private physician, to attend 
him. His first enquiry every morning 
was, whether he was getting better. “You 
must not let us lose 'T'alma,” said he, “ for 
we shall never replace him.” As soon as 
the patient recovered, Corvisart pressed 
him to wait on the Emperor, although it 
was at that embarrassing moment when 
he was meditating and arranging the se- 
paration from Josephine. ‘Talma gave 
way to the imperial command. His visit 
happened to fall on the very day of the 
divorce, and critical as the time was, his 
reception was of the most cordial charac- 
ter, 

Ducis produced Hamlet in 1769, while 
Talma was yet a mere child. He followed 


this first innovation on the realms of 


Shakspeare, by Romeo and Juliet (1772,) 
Lear, (1783,) Macbeth (1784,) 
King John (1791,) and wound up with 
Othello, in 1792. He had great energy 
of thought, combined with ready com- 
mand of language, and much power 
of versification. Of his six imitations 
of Shakspeare, Hamlet and Macbeth are 
They are also the most fa- 
miliar to those who remember Talma, as 
he performed in them more frequently 
than in the others. That they possess 
considerable dramatic merit is not to be 
denied by severe classics, who build their 


promptu visits as marks of confidence, and | faith on the unities, and disclaim the ir- 
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regular flights of unfettered genius, They 
contain also insulated passages of poetry, 
vhich are not unworthy of being quoted 
with Corneille, Racine, and Crebillon; 
but they bear very little resemblance to 
the great original by whieh they were 
suggested. Our Gallic neighbors and 
friends have long since learned to repudi- 
ite the libels of Voltaire, although they 
till indulge in the hallucination that they 
see Sl hakspeare faithfully reflected in the 
pages of Ducis. The laws by which the 
orthodox French dramatists hold them- 

elves reverentially bound, confine them 
within a narrow circle; ‘and the more 
closely they submit to these arbitrary ca- 
nons, the more they lose sight of the char- 
ucteristic attributes of Shaks speare, and the 
illimitable scope of his creative fancy. 
The mind which “ exhausted worlds, and 
then imagin’d new,” established a school 
for itself which bafiles competition or ¢ 
parison. 

In the “ Macbeth” 
no supernatural appearances, no 
Banquo, and no witches. The latter are 

poken of, but not introduced. Macduff 
is expunged King Duncan 
nd Glamis, the first prince of the blood, 
we murdered in the night by Macbeth, at 
he instigation of his wife, and while trust- 
ing to their hospitality. Re 
ittack on the castle, and are 
Che monarch and his kinsma 
11 to be slain in the nocturnal melée, and 
Macbeth is unanimously proclaimed king, 
1s next in lineal succession. It is next 
liscovered that Malcolm, Duncan’s son, is 
live, and has been brought up in 
rance of his birth, 


] —= 
aitogetner. 


iono- 
(to save him from trait- 
orous machinations) by an aged mountain- 
eer. Macbeth, tortured by remorse, and 
recovering his better nature when he finds 
that Maleolm, who is a mere child, is in 
his power, resolves to abdicate, and restore 

he throne to the rightful heir. Lady 
Macbeth (called Firedegonde in the French 


play,) determines to kill Male »olm; and in | 
| intonatioz 
| sessed a compass and 


| fell upon the « 


adva uncing towards the execution of her 
purpose when in a state of somnambulism, 
she murders her own son instead—wakes, 
iad, discovering her mistake, rushes in, in 
1 frenzy of despair. M: acbeth commits 


suicide by stabbing himself, and the cur- | 


tain falls. 

This brief synopsis will show how much, 
or rather how little of Shakspeare is trans- 
ferred into this celebrated alteration of his 
sublime tragedy. The writer 
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om.- 


of Ducis, there are | 
ghost of 


be ls mi ake an | 

repulsed. 

n are suppos- | 
y s 


of this no- | 


| February, 


tice happened to be in Paris with the army 
of oceupation, soon after the final abdica- 
tion of Napoleon, in 1815. He was not 
there many hours before he saw Talma 
announced for “Macbeth,” and led by 
this double attraction, found himself snuc- 
ly seated in the parterre of the Théatre 
Francois. He was accompanied bya bro- 
ther officer who was unconscious of French, 
but overflowed with anticipated delight, 
and promised to a dmire and applaud ac 
cording to order. The first act pa 
flatly enough. It entirely of a 
long dialogue between Duncan, ery 
and the mounta and win 
a mysterious groan which bre: 
conference. Mac beth ippears at the com- 
mencement of the second act, returning 
victorious from the defeat of the rebel lious 
Cawdor. His wife receives him with 
umphant tulati and in a series « 
long sp ech , to her how he 
fell asl after the battle, and how in a 
dream tl i peared to him 
and pri ming SS, 
Talma’s dress wa ingular ai st: 
ling. What i n his cla 
l refi 
Rome, 
walri »e@ ) 
that his researches in re vestiaria, had 
extends axon or Celtic lore. 
was habited in a modern tunic or surtout 
: lored cloth, trimmed with fur, 
, and He On 
velvet cay 


ssed oft 
consists 
ls up W ith 


J 
iks off the 


amoes 


sict 


claret-co 
1 sian bi 


4 
Ots 


an une 

with a bu ll-neck 
tures of ne ‘ arly defined out] 
expression in repose, and action of no ex- 
traordinary grace, He had not spoken a 
dozen lines before it was evident that we 
saw before us a mighty master of « 
tion, and a reflector of the passions, deep- 
ly studied and bountifully ¢ endowed. Hi 
1 was wonderful; his voice 
a harn 


] 
iocu- 


s+} x - c‘— 
r with the power and effec 
] 


of many well tuned instruments blend 
together— diapason more perfect tha 
human mechanism has ever yet invented 
to improve and regulate sound. As | 
described in recital what Shakspeare has 
represented in action, his imaginary inter- 
view with the witches, their greetings and 
exciting predictions, he warmed up with 
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gradual emotion to the climax of the con- 
cluding lines: 
“Tous trois vus ce palais ont pris un vole 
rapide ; ‘ 
Et tous trois dans les airs, en fuyant loin de 
mol 
M’ont ‘laissé pour adieux ces mots, ‘Tu seras 
roi!’ 


The whole house then rang with enthu- 
siastic plaudits, to which the English por- 
tion of the audience contributed their fall 
share, 

Churchill, in his encomium on Garrick 
in “the Rosciad,” dwells emphatically 
upon the advantages of 


“Strong expressions and strange powers which 
lie 
Within the magic circle of the eye;” 


and in this criticism he is right; but even 
the wonders of the eye will lose much of 
their charm, if not supported by the still 
more imposing organ of the voice. Of all 
the physical faculties which the great actor 
requires, the voice is that which, above all 
others, will according to its strength or 
weakness, make or mar the execution of 
his conceptive genius. Where nature has 


bestowed the ar, i ati vill obey, | |: ° = 
vestowed the power, intonation will obey, it of the exiled potentate. "The King, 


with mechanical submission, the compul- 
sive dictate of feeling.* 
When John Kemble visited Paris during 
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All who enjoyed Talma’s society were 
unanimous in praise of his amiable quali- 
ties. Lady Mor an, (in her book on 
France,) says, “his dignity. and tragic 
powers on the stage are curiously but 
charmingly contrasted with the simplicity, 
playfulness, and gaiety of his most unas- 
suming, unpretending manners in private 
| life” He was thoroughly an honest man, 
| with a cultivated mind and unerring taste, 
| and a@ warm, true heart. He dispensed 
his affluence with hospitality unmixed with 
ostentation. His principal residence was 
at a villa which he had purchased at Bru- 
noy, in the neighborhood of Paris, with 
extensive grounds and prospects, where 
he maintained a splendid establishment, 
and delighted to pass his time secluded 
from the noise and bustle of the metropo- 
lis. Twice a week he went to Paris to 
| perform. Until the return of the Bour- 
| bons, he was in the habit of giving soirées 
|in Paris every Wednesday, which were 
| graced by the presence of all the leading 
| celebrities of continental Europe. On the 
abdication of the Emperor, he prudently 
| discontinued these, from a fear of provok- 
ing unfounded constructions on the part 
|of some who were disposed to represent 
| him as the friend of revolution, and a par- 








Louis the Eighteenth, more liberal than 


some of his subjects, and well knowing 


the short peace of Amiens, in 1802, he | that Talma, though personally intimate 


sought eagerly the acquaintance of Talma; | 


| 


either side soon grew into personal regard | 
and friendship, They corresponded when | 
an occasion offered, and became more | 
closely intimate at the end of the war. | 
In a letter to his brother Charles, dated | 
Paris, July 23d, 1802, Kemble says: “Tal- | 
ma and I are grown very well acquainted; | 
he seems an agreeable and an accomplish- | 


they were mutually pleased with each 
other, and professional admiration on 


ed man. I have promised to procure for | 
him a copy of ‘ Pizarro, that he may see | 
whether it ean be adapted to the French | 
stage. Buy a book of it, make it up in| 
separate packets, and send it to me by the | 
next post. Iam afraid they will not be | 
able to turn it to any use.”’t 





* Dugazon, an actor of eminence of the period | 
immediately preceding Talma, used to maintain that | 
the nose was the most complete organ of expression, | 
and that there were forty distinct modes of moving 
this single feature, with variety of effect. 

+ The experiment was never tried on the French 
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with Napoleon, never meddled with poli- 
tics, always treated him with regard. 

On the 19th of October, 1815, Talma, 
at the wfgent request of many friends and 
admirers, foreigners as well as natives, an- 
nounced himself for a benefit at the Acad- 
emie Royale de Musique (the Parisian 
ag ouse,) in the Rue de Richelieu. 

is vast theatre was lent by the proprie- 
tors for the occasion, as the Francais was 
considered much too small for the accom- 
modation of the expected auditory. The 
circumstance of a benefit being granted 
to any actor in Paris, on any other ground 
than his retirement from the stage, was 
considered a very unusual departure from 
habitual rule. ‘This mark of court and 
public favor was bestowed on Talma as a 
signal tribute to his extraordinary talents, 
then in the zenith of their power and pop- 
ularity. The taste of the English, who at 
that time, swarmed in every corner of the 
French metropolis, seemed to be particu- 
larly complimented in the selection of the 
performances, which consisted of “ Ham- 
15 
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let,” as altered by Ducis, and “ Shakes- 
peare Amoureux, ou la Piece a l’ Etude,” 
a farce by Duval. 
The conduct of Ducis’ drama is alto- 
ether different from that of Shakspeare’s. 
Phe hero does not make his appearance 
until the second act ; and there is nothing 
finer on the stage than the entré of the 
French Hamlet. A dialogue is interrupt- 
ed by the rapid entrance of some courtiers, 
who announce, in a hurried manner, the 
alarm of thecourt at the frightful outcries 
of the Prince, who is rushing through the 
palace, fancying himself pursued by the 
ghost of his father. In an instant more, 
his frantic and broken exclamations are 
heard, and he runs on the stage, which he 
courses with a terrific wildness, productive 
of the most wonderful effect, The ap- 
pearance and powerful acting of Talma in 
this scene drew down thunders of applause 
—loud and continued as ever shook the 
walls of a theatre. The introduction of 
the urn, containing the ashes of the dead 
monarch, forms a principal feature of the 
fourth act; but the majestic ghost, al- 
though more than once fancied to “ walk 
the night,” and present to the mind’s eye 
and imagination of Hamlet, does not visi- 
bly expose itself to the gaze of a Parisian 
parterre. The life of the Royal Dane (for 
Hamlet is here King, and not Prince, of 
Denmark,) is spared from the ignoble fate 
of his English prototype. The Polonius 
bears not the least resemblance to the 
uaint, selfish, pedantic, time-serving Lord 
hamberlain of Shakspeare; Ophelia is 
made the daughter of Claudius, a prince 
of the blood, who is reduced to a conspir- 
ator only, and receives condign pun- 
ishment from the hand of Hamlet. Nei- 
ther Polonius nor Ophelia is included in 
the list of casualties. Norcestes stands in 
the place of Horatio, as the confidential 
friend of Hamlet; and Laertes is entirely 
omitted. The queen, who has actually 
poisoned her husband at the instigation of 
Claudius, for whom she entertains a crim- 
inal passion, perishes by her own dagger 
at the close of the play. Hamlet epilo- 
~~ in a philosophical quatrain, as fol- 
OWS: 


‘Privé de tous les miens dans ce palais funeste, 

Mes malheurs sont combles; mais ma vertu me 
reste : 

Mais je suis homme et roi: reservé pour souf- 
frir : 

Je saurai vivre encore ; je fais plus que mou- 
rir. 
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The dress worn by Talma in Hamlet was 
more picturesque and rr than 
that which he adopted in Macbeth. As 
King of Denmark, he attired himself in 
long flowing robes of white camlet, with 
a broad black edging ; as unlike the cos- 
tume which had established such illegiti- 
mate authority on the English stage as 
could possibly be conceived. 

“ Shakespeare Amoureux,” is founded 
on an old anecdote of a love intrigue, in 
which the bard was said to have engaged 
at the expense of his friend and brother 
actor, Burbage, whom he supplanted by 
a stage trick of no mean notability. M. 
Duval, in shaping this odd story into a 
farce, has been driven to some anachron- 
isms, more humorous than the dialogue, 
in which he has introduced us to Shaks- 
peare en deshabille. He has given us, in 
his heroine, an actress “du Theatre de 
Londres,” in the time of “ La reine Eliza- 
beth ;” and has converted the poet (in the 
meridian of his subsequent Erne) into 
an amorous bachelor of twice the age at 
which he actually married. The Poet 
Tragique Anglois, as he is called in the 
printed copies of the piece, was played by 
Talma, who dressed him out very gaily— 
the pattern of the jacket being a fac-simile 
of that in the false effigies prefixed to 
Asycough’s edition of his plays. In the 
principal scene, Shakspeare is introduced 
as teaching Clarence some speeches for a 
part in “Richard the Third.” The dra- 
matist, who is jealous, falls suddenly from 
his poetics into a fierce and bitter invec- 
tive against the perfidy of the sex. Ob- 
serving him, Clarence says quietly, apart, 
“Tl compose sa scene.” He paces the 
stage with fury, and his denunciations in- 
crease in violence: she thinks he is alter- 
ing Othello, As he proceeds, “ Ah! que 
cest grand,” remarks Clarence, with the 
utmost unconsciousness; “je voudrois 
pouvoir repondre.” Shakspeare raves, 
and bids her tremble for the consequences 
of her treachery. “ (est parfait,” ex- 
claims she, with the highest satisfaction. 
The servant at length rushes in to know 
the cause of all the uproar, and her mis- 
tress scolds her, in the greatest distress 
and indignation, saying that she has inter- 
rupted the composition of the finest trag- 
edy that ever was imagined. On the 
above-named night of Talma’s benefit, the 
house, which overflowed with les Anglois, 
was crowded to the ceiling, and hundreds 
wereunable to obtain admission. Tickets 
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were sold and re-sold on inordinate terms | judices, and we congratulate Talma on his 
at the entrances, by low speculators, who | possession of that celebrity, which, thus 
had contrived to secure them for their | obtaining acknowledgment from foreign 
own well-calculated profit. The prices at | communities, sheds a new lustre on that 
the door were, to the pit, six franes (5s.;) | stage of which he is the greatest orna- 
and to the boxes, twenty (16s, 8d.) The | ment,” 
confessed receipts of the house were thir-| Talma again visited England in May, 
ty-one thousand francs, (about £1,291.) | 1817, on which occasion he was accom- 
The confession should have extended to | panied by Mademoiselle Georges.* It was 
at least five thousand francs more. This | their wish and intention to give some per- 
was independent of presents. The Duke | formances of French tragedy in London ; 
of Wellington, who attended in person, | but an applicationto this effect having been 
sent £50, with an accompanying note in| made to the Prince Regent, he refused his 
French (of more value than the cash,) of | sanction, on the ground that such a prece- 
which the following is a translation, as | dent might prove injurious to the national 
copied at the time into several of the Lon-| theaters, Permission was, however, gran- 
don newspapers :— ted for select readings from the works of 
, ) Voltaire, Racine, and Corneille, which took 
Paris, Oct. 25th, 1815. | place at the King’s Theater, or Opera 
My dear-Mr. Talma—I have a thousand ex-| House, on the 19th and 26th of June. 
cuses to make for not having testified to you, Taylor, the proprietor, applied to the Lord 
belie the great pleas you aforded me lst | Chancellor for an injnetion to estan 
much occupied, and I am sure you will pardon Me aters - — and ——s from ex- 
me. I am also indebted to you for my box, and | bibiting these French dramatic perfor- 
I acquit myself by the enclosed, which I beg | ™@nces, on the plea that his licence did 


you to accept. not extend so far. The Lord Chancellor, 
Your faithful servant, after a minute investigation, and patient 
Wewreron. | hearing, decided against Taylor, and in 


favor of Waters. Talma was received in 

“Le Courier,’ a French political and | England with much honor, and the most 
literary journal, on the 6th of October, | unbounded hospitality, particularly by his 
1815, contained the following passage, | brethren of the theatrical art. The prin- 
with reference to a recent transaction in | cipal performers of Covent Garden Thea- 
which Talma had been concerned: “The | ter invited him to a dinner at the Claren- 
Committee of the Directors of Drury-lane | don, which took place on the 9th of June. 
Theatre, composed of Lord Byron, the | On this occasion, Fawcett, then stage- 
Earl of Essex, the Honorable Douglas | manager, filled the chair, and Charles 
Kinnaird, and other eminent persons, have, | Kemble officiated as vice-president. As 
we find, addressed, by one of their mem- | might be supposed, there were some fervid 
bers, a very gratifying letter to Talma, for | speeches and much bandying of mutual 
the kind attention he has bestowed on a| compliments, In acknowledging his own 
recent arrangement, which secures to that | health, which was proposed by Fawcett 
establishment all the new French dram-| with many warm eulogiums on his pro- 
atic pieces worthy of being translated and | fessional and private excellencies, Talma 
offered to the approbation of the public | said briefly, and in good English: “Gen- 
in London. These gentlemen, in tender- | tlemen, I cannot express my feelings. In 
ing all their gratitude to that illustrious | my own language it would be difficult ; in 
tragedian, express to him their sincere | yours it is impossible. When I meet an 
wish that they could invite and offer to | Englishman in France, I will convince him 
their countrymen the display of those | that I am grateful. In the meantime I 
talents which are the glory of the French} 
tage, if ‘the: difference of language od | Mademoiselle Georges is still alive, and during 
not place it out of their power. We are | the jast season appeared at the Theatre Francais, 
delighted to make known these honorable | compelled, it was said, by the pressure of a narrow 
testimonies of esteem and admiration, | income, to resume the profession from which she had 
worthy alike of him by whom they are | !ong retired. Her powers recalled only painful re- 


received, and of the source from whence | ee one we Wadeded, tds sachs Bibhen 
they have proceeded. It is a new proof | her rival in personal attractions, and distinguished 
of the empire of talent over national pre- | by the particular favor of Napoleon. 
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can only return my warm thanks, and 
wish you all health and happiness.” 
When Kemble’s health was proposed, 
with some allusions to his approaching 
retirement, announced for the 23d of the 
same month, the applause, as might be 
expected, was loud and reiterated. Dur- 
ing the first pause, Talma exclaimed with 
overflowing feelings, “Mr. Faweett, you 
have deprived me of the greatest pleasure. 
I meant to have proposed this toast my- 
self. Oh, how happy it would*make me 
to be thought worthy, when I retire, of 
such adieus as I have seen given to your 
great actor! I drink to my dear friend 
and brother, John Kemble.” This affec- 
tionate ardor renewed the applause, which 
continued until Kemble, evidently much 
moved, rose to reply. Talma rose at the 
same time, and stood by his side until he 
had concluded ; some portions of Kem- 
ble’s speech may be applied with advan- 
tage toa more extended circle than that 
which he was immediately addressing. 
He said: “I cannot suffer such an oppor- 
tunity to pass without a word or two on 
the relative situations in which we have 
heretofore stood towards each other. In 
the course of my career, it has been my 
misfortune to incur the necessity of wound- 
ing the feelings of individuals, and of ex- 
citing, by (I trust I may lay my hand on 
my heart and say) conscientious integrity 
as a manager, unpleasant impressions 
against me asa man, Power can scarcely 
be exercised, even in the humblest sphere, 
without provoking harsh constructions ; 
and in that little world of sensitiveness, 
of anxious ambition, and jarring interests— 
the stage—perhaps it is impossible to find 
any of us who are not at times disposed 
to ascribe the arrangements which may 
gall them ——s to personal considera- 
tions, rather than to that undeviating 
firmness which can seldom at once please 
the individual, and do justice to the estab- 
lishment. If I have stirred up sentiments 
of this sort, I am sorry for it. I hope 
they will not follow me to my retreat, and 
I ask pardon of all whom I have thus 
offended (repeated shouts of “No! no!” 
and prolonged applause), Gentlemen, you 
make this one of the most delightful mo- 
ments of my life, and it is not the least 
part of my gratification that it happens on 
an occasion devoted to my friend Talma 
(catching Talma by the hand,) who better 
merits such a reward than ever I can ; and 
who will go back and tell his fellow-laborers 
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in his own country, how the actors of Eng- 
land treat an old manager and brother- 
actor on his retirement.” As might have 
been expected, Kemble’s remarks, uttered 
with pathos and sincerity, produced a most 
powerful sensation. 

Kemble retired from the stage on the 
23d of June, 1817. Talma was present in 
the orchestra, and as the great actor made 
his final exit after his concluding address, 
a gentleman in the pit handed to the 
French Roscius a white satin embroidered 
scarf, accompanied by a laurel wreath, and 
a letter desiring him to place them on the 
stage. His graceful compliance with this 
request was warmly applauded. The 
manager being called for, Mr. Fawcett 
appeared, took up the tribute, and having 
stated his conjectures as to the intention of 
the house, professed unqualified delight at 
being directed to convey it to Mr. Kemble. 

On the 27th of June the farewell dinner 
to Kemble took place at the Freemason’s 
Tavern; Lord Holland in the chair. In 
the course of the evening his lordship pro- 
posed “the health of Talma and success 
to the French stage.” To this compli- 
ment Talma replied as follows: ‘ Gentle- 
men, it is impossible for me in a foreign 
language to express my warm gratitude 
for the hospitalities of your country, and 
the distinction with which, in my per- 
son, you have treated the French stage. 
To be thought worthy of notice on an oc- 
casion consecrated to my dear friend Kem- 
ble, I consider one of the highest honors 
of my life. Gentlemen, as I cannot thank 
you with my words, I trust you will for- 
give me for thanking you with my heart, 
and permit me to fill my glass to the 
British nation and the British stage.” 
These few words delivered with a clear 
and powerful voice, tinged but slightly by 
a foreign accent, with great boldness of 
utterance, and much vehemence of action, 
produced a most surprising effect upon 
the listeners. 

If Talma’s speech was short, it proved 
long enough to get into hot-water when 
he crossed back to his own side of the 
channel, Some of the anti-English papers 
in Paris accused him of unnationality, of 
Anglo-mania, of time-serving duplicity, 
and almost of treachery, for the sentiments 
conveyed in the few words he had spoken. 
His popularity was in danger, and he felt 
it necessary toreply. Accordingly he did 
so, in a letter to the Editor of the Moni- 
teur, of which we subjoin a translation : 
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Paris, August 21, 1817. 


Smr—I learn upon my return from England, 
that, on the credit of certain journals, I am pub- 
licly assailed with reproaches, of which I feel it 
my duty to take immediate notice. 

It is pretended that I wished to smuggle into 
Calais some articles of English merchandize 
which were seized. In answer to this fact, I 
have only to say that the accusation is wholly 
without foundation. My effects were examined 
with much politeness by the custom-house 
officers of Calais, who did not discover that in 
any respect I had contravened the laws. 

The second accusation which is brought 
against me is of a nature more serious ; and the 
high value which I attach to the esteem of the 
public—an object to which the whole efforts of 
my life have been deyoted—the duty which I 
owe to my friends and to myself make it im- 
perative upon me to justify myself in this par- 
ticular more explicitly. 

After the last representation of Mr. John 
Kemble, the first actor of the English theater, 
as justly dear for his noble character as for his 
rare talents, his friends and admirers assembled 
at a farewell dinner, in order to testify to him, 
in a striking manner, their attachment and their 
regret. The greatest noblemen, the most dis- 
tinguished artists and men of letters were pre- 
sent. According to the English custom, toasts 
were given; and in the midst of three or four 
hundred persons at table, and of a great number 
of spectators, it was desired to make me an object 
of particular distinction. The noble Lord who 
was president of the fete, proposed a toast to 
my honor, and to the glory of the “ French Thea- 
ter.” I replied by some phrases which were 
graciously received, and in which I endeavored 
to express my gratitude for the reception, so 
full of kindness, which I had experienced, and 
my wishes for the prosperity of the English 
Theater. This return of politeness was in a 
manner a duty which the most severe observer 
of propriety could not condemn. 

Some English journals which have not report- 
ed with scrupulous exactness the extempore 
speeches at this assembly, have not printed 
mine more correctly than others, and the French 
papers in translating them have not shown 
greater fidelity. To give a political wish to the 
toast which I proposed, in the midst of persons 
who were only assembled to celebrate the arts 
and to honor particularly my profession, would 
have been, to say the least, a folly ; to forget in 
the same situation that I was a Frenchman, 
would have been something more than absence 
of mind: and this double mistake would have 
been tacitly blamed even by those to whom I 
addressed myself. 

I am delighted to make known the reception, 
truly fraternal, which I experienced from the 
artists of London, the flattering distinctions, the 
eager attentions of which I have been the object 
in the highest classes of society ; but the pro- 
found gratitude which I feel for these testimonies 
of attention and esteem, (honorable alike to the 
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French theater and myself) has never made and 
never will make me forget that sentiment, with- 
out a rival—the predilection which every honest 
man owes to the country of his birth. 

I have the honor to be, &c., 


TALMA. 


By this letter Talma satisfied the public 
and silenced the calumniators; but there 
were not wanting some who still said that 
his visit to London had made him presque 
Anglois, 

Talma suffered much during a series of 
years, (not in popularity, but in personal 
annoyance,) from the severe and py 
depreciating criticisms of Geoffrey, a cel- 
ebrated Aristarchus of his day$ who had 
checked the success of St. Prix, lacerated 
the decline of Molé, and driven Larive 
prematurely from the stage. He had all 
the waspish acerbity of Freron, (the an- 
tagonist of Voltaire,) with ten times his 
tact and erudition, Talma writhed under 
those attacks, which constantly revived 
at regular intervals; but he was too old 
then to change his style, and too proud 
to adopt lessons so dogmatically adminis- 
tered. He derived consolation, however, 
from the enthusiastic encomiums of Mad- 
ame de Stael, liberally bestowed in her 
work entitled “Germany,” and in two 
letters addressed to him from her invol- 
untary exile at Copet, 

In 1818, Edmund Kean, then at the 
zenith of his reputation, passed through 
Paris with his wife, on their return from 
a continental tour. Talma had seen him 
act in London, and in — of a ap 
personal regard for John Kemble, felt an 
acknowledged the brilliant genius which 
had recently established an original and 
opposite school. Kean was not behind 
him in reciprocal admiration. He was 
ever ready to acknowledge merit in others, 
and to express the delight which he de- 
rived from the exercise of congenial tal- 
ent. The day after their arrival, he came 
home to the hotel where he and Mrs. 
Kean were residing, and said, with great 
excitement, “I have secured a box to see 
Talma in Orestes; prepare yourself for 
such a treat as you have never yet enjoyed; 
he is the greatest actor living, and this is 
his finest part.” They took their places, 
and the curtain drew up. At the end of 
the first act, Mrs. Kean expressed herself 
as rather disappointed, both in the ap- 
pearance and manner of the star of the 
night, ‘“ Nonsense,” replied her husband, 
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“you don’t understand what you are 
saying ; nothing was ever like him; John 
Kembie and I put together would not 
make half such an actor. He is unap- 
rg The play went on, and still 

rs. Kean was cold in her approbation, 
as her spouse, irritated and disappointed 
at her apathy, became more and more 
extravagant in his eulogies. At last when 
Hermione, in the fourth act, names Pyrr- 
hus as the rival she expects Orestes to re- 
move, the expression and attitude of Tal- 
ma, as the single word was pronounced, 
compelled Mrs. Kean to burst forth in the 
most unqualified praise. From that mo- 
ment Kean’s countenance changed, and 
he became silent. When the play termi- 
nated after the mad scene, Mrs. Kean 
loudly expressed her delight, and declared 
that she had never beheld anything like 
Talma’s acting. “Indeed!” exclaimed her 
husband, “Pll let you see that I can do 
better than that. Wait till I give them 
my mad scene.” As soon as he reached 
his hotel, he wrote to the Drury Lane 
Committee, and requested them to prepare 
“The Distressed Mother” for his return. 
Talma, unconscious of what had passed, 
called the next day, and in reply to Mrs, 
Kean’s compliments said, “1 shall play 
Nero to night. If you were struck with 
my Orestes, what will you say to my 
Nero?” But Kean packed up his trunks, 
ordered his carriage, and was some way 
on his road to Boulogne before the Ro- 
man Emperor had begun to charm the 
critics of Paris with his performance. 
The play which Kean had suggested was 
forthwith put in rehearsal ; but the frigid 
translation of Ambrose Philips conveys 
but a faint adumbration of Racine, and 
the experiment commanded only a few 
repetitions, while it disappointed the actor 
himself, his admirers, and the public. Ed- 
mund Kean was seldom completely self- 
pens unless inspired by the magic of 

hakspeare. 

Talma, so late as December, 1821, 
achieved one of his greatest. triumphs in 
Jouy’s tragedy of “Sylla.” Napoleon had 
been only dead a few months. The actor 
determined to recall the living image of 
his early friend and subsequent patron, 
by the closest personal resemblance which 
art could enable him to present. He 
dressed his hair exactly after the well- 
remembered fashion of the deceased Em- 
peror, and his dictatorial wreath exhibited 
an accurate fac-simile of the laurel diadem 
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in gold, with which the first Napoleon 
was crowned at Notre-Dame. The in- 
tended identity was recognized at once, 
and when in the last scene, he descended 
majestically from the rostrum, and laying 
down the coronet, pronounced the line, 


“J’ai gouverné sans peur, et j’abdique sans 
crainte,” 


the whole audience imagined that they 
saw the embodied spirit of Napoleon stand- 
ing in awful majesty before them, and de- 
manding their judgment on his actions. 
The effect upon such an excitable public 
may be easily conceived. The govern- 
ment trembled, and thought of interdict- 
ing the play; but they confined them- 
selves to a private communication, in 
which Talma was directed to curl his 
hair in future, and adopt a totally new 
coiffure. 

Jouy, in his preface, declares that he 
has drawn the character of Sylla less from 
Plutarch than Montesquieu, He then 
institutes a parallel between the Dictator 
and Napoleon, which he works out on 
the principle of contrariety, and winds up 
with the following panegyric on the actor 
to whom the success of the play was en- 
tirely due: “The most decisive element 
which has obtained for this tragedy the 
favor of the public, must be sought for 
not in the merit of the composition, but 
in the transcendant ability of the actor, 
who does not represent, but actually re- 
suscitates the character of Sylla. It is 
not often that full justice is rendered to 
living merit, and up to this period the 
admirers of this great actor have content- 
ed themselves with comparing him to 
Lekain, Garrick, and the illustrious Ros- 
cius, whom I have introduced into my 
tragedy. In placing Talma above every 
precedent of greatness which the annals 
of the stage afford, I believe that I am no 
more than a faithful interpreter of public 
opinion. He ceases to be an actor when 
he treads the boards; he is not arrayed 
in the purple robe or diadem of the stage; 
every day, during two hours, he becomes, 
in fact, the person he represents—Augus- 
tus, Hamlet, Nero, or Sylla. Never was a 
transformation more complete. 

“The studied attitudes, mathematical 
positions, measured accents, and all the 
arranged mechanism of conventional art, 
are utterly rejected by this great master, 
who exhibits nature in all her simple 
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grandeur, passion in all its inherent fire, 
feeling in all its uncalculated abandon- 
ment. He advances with a collected 
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|dent embarrassment of his surrounding 
cortége. At the representation of Gdi- 
pus, when Philoctetes uttered the line, 


step, his mantle negligently folded on his | 


breast, and his features concentrated in 
calmness, Nevertheless, as he approaches, 
terror accompanies him. Whence arises 
the passive, motionless attention which he 
commands? He has neither gesticulated 
nor spoken, his eye alone interprets his 
thoughts. He takes his seat; we might 
say that David has designed the graceful 
bend of his arm. His voice, strong, clear, 
and deep, at length begins to utter oracles, 

“ By what astounding faculty can this 
actor render disdain so terrible, or irony 
so withering? How is it that his burn- 
ing eye seems at once greedy of glory, 
blood, and repose? By what index can 
we trace on his countenance, satiety of 
power in a fierce, relentless soul, political 


combinations suggested by a mighty ge- | 


nius, the determined courage of a warrior, 
and the apprehensions of a timid child? 
“ Roscius, who has been called by Ci- 


cero, ‘the most virtuous man of his age,’ | 


was the idol of the Roman youth, and one 
of the chief favorites of the dictator. He 
employed his credit, to the utmost of his 
ability, in diminishing the horror of the 
prescriptions, and in humanizing the inex- 
orable temperament of Sylla. What cha- 
racter can be more exalted than that of a 
man celebrated for his talent and oppor- 
tunities, in whose person the imitation of 
an ideal nature and the expression of 
heroic virtues are joined to their practice 
in the experience of actual life? By a 
singular coincidence, Talma, like Roscius, 
was the honored friend of the most distin- 
guished persons of his age, and lived in 
habits of intimacy with the man who for 
fourteen years dictated laws to continent- 
al Europe.” 

When Napoleon went to the celebrated 
congress of sovereigns at Erfurt, in 1808, 
Talma, with a select cohort from the 
Theatre Francois, was ordered to attend 
him. ‘ You shall play before a pit full of 
kings,” said he to his favorite. Nothing 
could exceed the respect with which Tal- 
ma was treated during this expedition. 
One of the plays selected was Voltaire’s 
“Death of Cesar,” which bore directly 
upon the position of Napoleon, surround- 
a by his tributary potentates, some of 


whom might be conspirators in disguise. 
He enjoyed the palpable application with 
marked delight, augmented by the evi- 


“L’amitie d’un grand homme est un bienfait des 
Dieux,” 


|the Emperor Alexander of Russia, who 
was seated on the right of Napoleon, 
bowed to the latter, and said, in an aud- 
ible voice, with unaffected grace, “ That 
verse is made expressly for me.” 
Subsequent to his success in Sylla, Tal- 
/ma ventured on a character completely 
| out of his usual walk, Danville in Casimri 
| Delavigne’s comedy of “ L’Ecole des Viel- 
lards.” Here he had the disadvantage 
of appearing in the ordinary vestments 
‘of modern fashion, and the novelty of 
his situation for a time embarrassed and 
clouded his genius, But after a few repe- 
titions, this was considered one of his 
| most successful efforts. His last original 
| character, Charles the Sixth, (in the tra- 
gedy of M. Delaville,) was also his closing 
performance before the audience who had 
80 long hung in raptures on his accents, 
| and testified now their admiration for the 
actor, joined to cordial sympathy for the 
man, While representing this aged mo- 
narch, imbecile, demented, and worn out 
by sufferings and misfortune, he himself 
was struggling with the mortal disease 
which came as the herald of death, and 
was soon destined to close his earthly 
career. He was taken ill in Paris, and 
wished once more to revisit his country- 
seat at Brunoy, but his strength failed so 
rapidly, that removal was found to be 
impossible. His physicians despaired, but 
he himself encouraged hope almost to the 
last moment. The Archbishop of Paris, 
from personal respect, called to see him ; 
but the dying man declined the interview, 
not from any absence of proper religious 
feeling, or from disrespect to the prelate, 
but because the Church had refused to 
ratify his marriage on account of his pro- 
fession, and was equally prepared to deny 
to an actor the ordinary rites of sepulture 
—a bigotry peculiar to France, and dis- 
creditable to the government by which it 
was long tolerated. “I regret exceed- 
ingly,” said Talma, the day before his 
death, “that I cannot receive this good 
archbishop, but if I get better, my first 
visit shall be to him.” He expired gradu- 
ally, and without pain, on the 19th of 
October, 1826, at his own house in the 
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Rue dela Tour-des-Dames. His last words 
were, “The worst of all is, that I cannot 
see.” His sight had completely failed 
during his illness. Within a few hours 
after his death, two painters took sketches 
of his head, and David, the sculptor, was 
employed on a cast, from which was after- 
wards executed the marble statue des- 
tined to be placed in the hall of the Thea- 
ter Frangais, Two days later, on the 21st 
of October, the body of Talma was borne 
to its final resting place on earth, in the 
cemetery of Pere la Chaise, attended by a 
vast concourse of distinguished admirers ; 
and as the coffin was lowered, his friend, 
comrade, and rival, Lafont deposited on 
it a wreath of immortelles, and pronounced 
a powerful oration, which was long re- 
membered for its touching pathos and 
affectionate sincerity. 
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Talma was often solicited to instruct 
young beginners, but he invariably ad 
vised them not to think of the stage, a 
career in which anything short of high 
success condemns the votary to a life of 
cheerless servitude. It does not appear 
that declining years and increasing fortune 
ever sidioedl him to contemplate a formal 
retirement. He loved his art with enthu- 
siasm, and as he knew his ablest illustra- 
tions must perish with him, he determined 
to continue them as long as his faculties 
remained unimpaired. ie annals of the 
French stage present three distinct epochs, 
signalized by three great masters, each 
remarkable for an opposite style—Baron, 
Lekain, and Talma. A close parallel pre- 
sents itself in our own history, when weturn 
to the ages, schools, and names of David 
Garrick, John Kemble, and Edmund Kean. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 


CORNELIUS AGRIPPA THE MAGICIAN. 


Or the tortoise pace at which truth | 


travels, the history of the remarkable 
scholar and philosopher known to the 


world in general as Cornelius Agrippa | 
“the Magician,” furnishes a very striking | 
example. A volume, written in his youth | 
on “ Magie”—a word which, if interpreted | 
as it was intended by the author, meant | 


really “the whole knowledge of nature, 
the perfection of all true philosophy”— 
has been calumniously and ignorantly per- 
verted from its true purpose, and made the 
means of seriously injuring, if it could not 
wholly destroy, the reputation of one of 





* The Life of Henry Cornelius Agrippa von 
Nettesheim, Doctor and Knight, commonly known 
as a Magician. By Henry Morley, Author of 
“ Palissy the Potter,” “ Jerome Cardan,” etc., 2 vola. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1856. 








the most scientific and learned men of his 
time, by degrading him to the level of a 
mere hireling conjurer. What priestly 
enmity invented, modern prejudice, or 
or want of knowledge, has Pe ae te 
for even in a work published during the 
present year (“Knight’s English Cyclo- 
pedia”) we find Cornelius Agrippa de- 
scribed as “a quack,” who “allowed him- 
self to be regarded as an alchemist, an 
astrologer, and even as a practitioner of 
magical arts,” and of whom it is sneer- 
ingly said: “ Not satisfied with this ex- 
tensive range, he thought proper to set up 
likewise for a great theologian, as well as 
to indulge himself with occasional excur- 
sions into other departments of literature 
and science.” From these disparaging 
terms, who, unacquainted with Agrippa’s 
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actual labors, would gather their real 
scope or infer the issue of his multifarious 
studies? It was reserved for Mr. Morley, 
in his admirably-written “ Life,” to rescue 
the fair fame of the philosopher from the 
aspersions by which it has been blighted, 
and to show to the world what this 
“quack” and “pretender” really was. 
To use Mr. Morley’s own words, after a 
masterly summary of Cornelius Agrippa’s 
book upon “The Uncertainty and Vanity 
of Sciences and Arts;” “ Agrippa had 
tried nearly every art that he found want- 
ing: a Courtier in Austria, a Soldier in 
Italy, a Theologian at Déle, a Lawyer at 
Metz, a Physician in Switzerland, an ex- 
perimenter in optics and mechanics, a 
deeper searcher than perhaps any man of 
his age into the philosophy of the ancients ; 
student of the Cabala, sworn possessor of 
the secrets of the alchemists” (the real 
value of whose labors he rightly appreciat- 
ed), “ master of the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin languages, and among modern ton- 
gues, not of his own German only, but 
also of the French, Italian, Spanish, and 
English. He was not a reviler from with- 
out, but a satirist from within, of the un- 
certainties and vanities of the imperfect 
art and science of his day.” Of the man 
thus universally accomplished it has been 
Mr. Morley’s object to show how he really 
lived, and what he really wrote. This end 
Mr. Morley has accomplished in a biogra- 
phy of no inferior interest to those by 
which he has already made himself distin- 
ruished, the Life of Cornelius Agrippa 
orming a worthy and appropriate pendant 
to those of Jerome Cardan and Bernard 
Palissy. 

Although divested of the character of 
& magician, in the sense in which it was 
understood in the middle ages, the career 
of Cornelius Agrippa was—at least, in the 
earlier part of his life—sufficiently roman- 
tic. A scholar by inclination—though 
sprung from a noble house whose inherit- 
ance was the sword—he became a soldier 
against his will, and in that capacity ex- 
perienced more than the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of a soldier’s life during the period 
of his service. It is not so much a disin- 
clination for the profession of arms which 
is here implied, as that an eagerness for 
abstruse study was Agrippa’s predilection ; 
for the first and most temaikable exploit 


in which he was engaged was embraced 
by him in a spirit full as martial as that 
which inspired the deeds of the most ad- 
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venturous of his time. At twenty years 
of age (a.p. 1506) Agrippa, then the 
secretary tothe Emperor Maximilian, was 
sent to Paris on a diplomatic errand, the 
oon of which is not stated, where he 

ecame “the centre of a knot of students, 
members with him of a secret association 
of theosophists, and bent upon a wild and 
daring enterprise that was” (says Mr Mor- 
ley) “in several respects very character- 
istic of the age of the schemers, and of 
the age of the world in which they lived 
to scheme.” 

Into the details of this adventure (which 
was for some time on the anvil), and the 
singular accidents which arose out of it, 
we cannot follow Mr. Morley’s striking 
and spirited narrative; but to those who 
wish to read a story full of romantic in- 
terest, we strongly commend the third 
chapter of his work, where the issue of 
the plot is developed. Enough for us, in 
briefly tracing the leading. features of 
Agrippa’s life, if we speak of the enter- 
prise as unfortunate—a word which has a 
marked significance in nearly all that re- 
lates to the career of the man “ who began 
his life by mastering nearly the whole cir- 
cle of the sciences and arts as far as books 
described it, and who ended by — 
the Uncertainty and Vanity of Arts an 
Sciences,” and who, in his own person, 
showed how little of worldly success is to 
be reckoned on by the merely meritorious 
possessor of knowledge. 

From Spain, with a singular old man, 
named Antonius Xanthus, for his com- 
panion, Agrippa made his way to Italy, 
and proceeded thence to — where 
his stay, however, was not long, being 
beckoned on to Lyons, not only by ties of 
friendship, but by the attractions of those 
studies in which the young soldier-philoso- 
had initiated his associates in Paris. 

oung as he was—not more than three-and- 
twenty—his reputation as a scholar, of 
notable acquirements, had already been 
bruited far and near, and some of the 
most learned of the age were his friends 
and correspondents. Amongst these was 
Symphorianus Champier, or Campegius, a 
celebrated theologian, who, with others, 
advised Agrippa to take up his residence 
at Déle, Burgundy, there to make his first 
public appearance as a scholar, by ex- 

ounding in a series of orations Reuchlin’s 
book on the Mirific Word. Margaret of 
Austria, the daughter of his master the 
the Emperor Maximilian, was at that time 
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(a.p. 1509) ruler in Burgundy, and being 
well known for her patronage of letters 
and her bounty towards learned men, 
Agrippa had an additional motive for this 
change of abode. 


“To earn Margaret’s good-will and help upon 
the royal road to, fortune was one main object 
of Cornelius, when he announced at Déle that he 
proposed to expound Reuchlin’s book, on the 
Mirific Word, in orations, to which, inasmuch 
as they were to be delivered in honor of the 
most serene Princess Margaret, the whole pub- 
lic would have gratuitous admission.” 


In the exposition of this theme, em- 
bracing the whole doctrine of the Jewish 
Cabala, Agrippa succeeded well with his 
public, but not at all as related to the ad- 
vancement which he sought from royal 
patronage ; for, as Mr. Morley observes, 
“ Mainly upon what was said and written 
by Cornelius Agrippa in this twenty-third 
year of his age has been founded the de- 
famation by which, when he lived, his 


spirit was tormented and the hope of his | 
existence miserably frustrated—by which, | 


now that he is dead, his character comes 
down to us defiled. This victim, at least, 
has not escaped the vengeance of the 
monks, and his crime was that he studied 
vigorously in his salad days those curios- 
ities of learning into which, at the same 
time, popes, bishops, and philosophers, 
mature of years, inquired with equal 
faith and almost equal relish, but less 
energy or courage.” From the public, 
then, and the University of Déle, Agrippa 
received admiration and reward—the lat- 
ter conferring upon him the degree of 
doctor in divinity, with a stipend—while 
from the Franciscan monk, Catilinet, 
came the opprobrium which ruined him 
with Margaret of Austria, and branded 


his name in the estimation of posterity. | 


The evil which Catilinet wrought was not, 
however, immediate in its effects. His 
lectures on the Mirific Word being ended, 
Agrippa addressed himself to a new field 


of study, and took for his subject “The | 


Nobility of the Female Sex and the 


Superiority of Woman over Man”—a | 
theme devised expressly to earn the good- | 


will of the fair Regent of Burgundy. It 
is a treatise replete with learning and in- 
— argument, the substance of which 

fr. Morley gives as clearly and carefully 
as he summarises all the other more im- 
portant works of Agrippa, in the order of 
their production. But twenty years went 
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by before this treatise was published and 
presented to the princess—twenty years, 
the central space of life, after which little 
remained for either thought or action— 
and the only influence it seemed to have 
was the more immediately inciting its 
author to submit to the gentle yoke of one 
of the fairest of the sex whom he held in 
such high esteem, for, in the year 1509, 
Mr. Morley tells us, “‘ when all was honor 
for him in the present, all hope in the 
future, Cornelius von Nettesheim married 
Jane Louisa Tyssie, of Geneva, a maiden 
equal to him in rank, remarkable for 
beauty, and yet more remarkable for her 
| aspirations and her worth.” 

| The marriage of Agrippa was no inter- 
ruption to his studies. On the contrary: 
‘for in the same year he wrote that work 
| which, as Mr. Morley remarks, “set a 
| Stamp upon his subsequent career,” com- 
| piling into a system all the lore he had 
| been gathering from the first commence- 
| ment of his studies. This work consisted 
|of the “Three Books of Occult Philoso- 
shy,” otherwise known as the Treatise on 
| Magic. In the analysis which Mr. Mor- 
ley gives of this remarkable production 
we have another example of the value of 
his method, nothing being omitted from 
his description that can leave the reader 
at a loss to comprehend the true spirit 
and purpose of the original, and in proof 
of our assertion we need only say that 
nearly a hundred pages, most attractive 
in quality, are devoted to the analysis to 
which we refer. Having elaborately set 
forth the contents of these “‘ Three Books 
of Occult Philosophy,” Mr. Morley says, 
and justly says: “They alone consti- 
tute him a conjurer; upon them alone 
‘is based the popular impression fasten- 
ed to his name—upon them, and upon 
calumnies invented by the priests.” 
| Briefly he characterises the Occult Phil- 
|osophy as marking the ignorance, not of 
‘the man, but of the age in which he 
| wrote, and of which he had compassed 
the false knowledge. “ All,” he says, “ is 
| put to a wise use; the science halts over 
the earth, but the philosophy flies heaven- 
| ward. Of the three books, it may be said, 
| generally, that the first is Platonic, the 
second Pythagorean, the third Cabalistical, 
| but that the three philosophies are modi- 
| fied and fused into one system, under the 
| influence of a devout study of the Gospel.” 
| Pending the interval of Catilinet’s attack, 
‘all prospered with Agrippa. He had 

















been “elected regent of the University 
of Déle—was flattered and praised by 
learned men, reverend, right reverend, 
and noble, and was blessed with the sym- 
pathy of a young wife, good, clever, and 
beautiful.” He never again was in so en- 
viable a position. John of Trittenheim, 
otherwise Trithemius, the abbot of St. 
James’s monastery at Wurtzburg, was at 
this time his particular friend and coun- 
sellor, and it was to him Agrippa sent the 
manuscript of his Occult Philosophy, sub- 
mitting it to his examination, and asking 
for his opinion. That opinion was in the 
highest degree favorable, and it was ac- 
companied by the advice not to allow the 
excellent strength of his intellect to 
become dull through want of striving, but 
always to spend his toil on better and 
better things, that he might demonstrate, 
by the divinest illustration, the light of 
true wisdom, even to the ignorant. The 
abbot also speaks this parable: “ Hay to 
the ox and sugar to a parrot: rightly in- 
terpret this, lest you, as some others have 
been, be trampled down by oxen.” Alas, 
for its application! It had been anticipat- 
ed. “Cornelius,” says Mr. Morley, “ was 
already under foot when the warning 
reached him. Catilinet had made his 
rush, The Quadragesimal cn apse 
which the Cabalism of Agrippa was de- 
nounced) “ were delivered, and the youth 
was down.” The blow was struck at 
Ghent, and all Agrippa’s hopes from the 
expected patronage of Margaret of Austria 
were crushed by it. The treatise on the 
Preéminence of Woman was put aside, 
and nothing remained but the barren 
honors he had won at Déle. 

For the time, then, Agrippa bade fare- 
well to philosophy, and intimated to his 
old master the emperor that he was ready 
once more to perform such work as might 
be allotted him, and to serve Maximilian’s 
cause in the effort to secure the neutrality 
of England in a dispute with the Holy 
See, Agrippa was joined (a.D. 1510) to the 
embassy which was sent to London. The 
time he spent in this country, where he 
was the guest of Dean Colet, must, in 
many respects, have been very agreeable 
to him, Xeey useful, also, was his inter- 
course with the excellent Dean of St. 
Paul’s, who, sympathising with the high 
aspirations of Agrippa, “did what he 
could to direct and purify them in accord- 
ance with his own sense of all that was 
great and good, by setting the young man 
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to work on the Epistles of St. Paul.” 
Proof that Agrippa studied them to some 
purpose is shown in the use he made of 
the apostle’s language and arguments in 
the expostulation which is now addressed 
to Catilinet, but, as Mr, Morley says, it 
was “excellent preaching to a rock.” It 
moved the monk no more than would have 
succeeded the attempt to “ preach tame 
a howling wilderness.” 

The next phase in Agrip a’s career was 
the assumption of arms. aximilian sent 
him to the Italian wars. It was contre 
coeur, for his heart was ever with “ divine 
philosophy,” but he says of himself, at this 
period: “I was for several years, by the 
emperor’s command, and by my calling, a 
soldier. I followed the camp of the em- 

eror: in many conflicts gave no sluggish 

elp; before my face went death, and I 
followed the minister of death, my right 
hand soaked in blood, my left dividing 
spoil: my belly was filled with the prey, 
and the way of my feet was the corpses of 
the slain.” But it was not all warfare ; 
he was summoned to the Council of Pisa 
—a distinction which set him still more 
in opposition to the Head of the Church 
than the alleged tendency of his writings 
had caused him to be considered—but he 
reaped only a barren honor from his office 
of theologian to the council, which broke 
up without effecting anything. The war 
continued, with various changes and im- 
portant defections. Agrippa changed 
masters—the Marquis of Monteferrat for 
the Emperor—was taken prisonor at the 
defence of Pavia, recovered his liberty, 
became reconciled to the Head of the 
Church, under a new pontificate, realized 
the long-formed hope of obtaining a pro- 
fessorship in the city which had witnessed 
his capture, was created “‘ Doctor Utrius- 
que Juris” of the University of Pavia, and 
almost simultaneously earned knighthood 
on the battle-field This was his position 
(A.D. 1515) in the twenty-ninth year of 
his age. 

But the happiness which Agrippa en- 
joyed at Pavia was short-lived. “In a 
few months” (from the time spoken of) 
“the fire was quenched upon the little 
hearth at Pavia, and he who had been at 
so much pains to kindle it went forth a 
beggar, with no prospect of advancement 
in the world.” This woeful change in his 
affairs resulted from the conquest of the 
Milanese by Francis I., and the signing of 
the Concordat with Pope Leo X., which 
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threw Agrippa as well out of civil as out 
of military employment. 

At thirty years of age, then, Agrippa 
had to begin the world again. A recom- 
mendation to the Duke of Savoy by the 
Marquis of Monteferrat. brought him no 
advantage, and after another year of fruit- 
less expectation he accepted the post of 
advocate and orator of the free city of 
Metz (a.p. 1518). Of the kind of work 
done there, “we have a trace,” says Mr. 
Morley, “in the orations that survive, 
clear, brief, and closely keeping to the 
point in hand,” But he was still occupied 
with theology and medicine—the Nature 
of Origi Sin occupying his leisure 
hours for writing, and be skill as a phy- 
sician being appealed to in a demand for 
prescriptions against the plague. Engag- 
ed in these varied occupations, his days 
at first went tranquilly by, but peace and 
quietness were never to be of long contin- 
uance in the way of life which he was | 
doomed to tread. He soon became in- | 
volved in a double warfare with the 
monks—one of them, Claudius Salimi, the 
of the Dominican monastery at 

etz, with whom he entered into a bitter 
controversy on the Monogamy of Saint 
Anne—the other Nicholas Savin, the 
chief inquisitor, the cause of quarrel with 
the latter being the brutal persecution of 
& poor woman accused of witchcraft by 
the Dominican, and manfully defended by 
Agrippa. He confuted the prior, and was 
victorious over the inquisitor, but the 
monks of Metz became his implacable 
foes, and hunted him from the town. 
“Preached against in the churches and 
avoided in the streets, out of the narrow 
circle of his household friends regarded 
with suspicion, the vocation of Cornelius 
was gone at Metz: it was not there that 
he could find a quiet home. Directly 
after he had assured the success of all his 
pleading against the inquisitor, he accept- 
ed the consequences of the course he had 
pursued, and asked permission of the dea- 
cons to resign his office and be gone. 
Leave was granted readily, and, after 
brief preparation, with his fortunes for 
the third time wrecked, Cornelius Agrip- 
pa, towards the close of January, 1520, 
journeyed with wife and son, through 
wintry weather, to his mother at Co- 
logne.” The principal domestic event 
which occurred while he was at Cologne 
was the death of his wife, whom he re- 
turned to Metz to bury, and then quitted 
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that inhospitable town for ever. He 
chose Geneva for his asylum, and inter- 
ested himself while there in church re- 
form and questions of theology, the dis- 
cussion of the Sacrament of Marriage, in 
which he developed views adverse to the 
opinions of the age, serving as the prelude 
to a second happy union. This event oc- 
curred in 1522, and of his second wife, 

ed only nineteen Agrippa wrote to his 
friend Brennon, as “a maid of noble birth 
and great beauty, who so adapts herself 
to my ways that you could not tell that 
they had not been in the first instance her 
own, or know whether either of us excels 
the other in a readiness of love and ho- 
mage.” Soon after this marriage, “ sala- 
ry and honorable consideration being 
offered to Cornelius, as its physician, by 
the mountain town of Friburg, that offer 
was accepted, and an end was made of 
the expectations which the Duke of Savoy 
had excited.” His removal to Friburg 
took place in 1523, and slight as were the 
poanciony advantages of his post, he might 
1ave been happy in his new abode, if he 
had resolved to remain there. But it was 
his fate through life to be tempted and 
deceived by royal patronage. He was 
offered in France the honorable post of 
physician to Louisa of Savoy, the mother 
of Francis L., and regent of the kingdom 
during his captivity in Spain, and in 1524 
—in an evil hour for himself—he quitted 
his true friends at Friburg, and embarked 
on the perilous sea of court favor. On 
that sea fhe was wrecked once more: la- 
bor and sorrow were all he reaped for ser- 
vices which were never requited, not even 
in a pecuniary sense. Amongst the many 
sad passages of Agrippa’s career one of the 
saddest is recorded in his three years’ so- 
journ at Lyons, a court physician rich in 


| promises, in actual condition poor even to 


the extremest penury, and the end of all, 
suspicion, dislike, enmity, and persecution. 
Little wonder, then, that he was stimulat- 
ed to satirise the world that surrounded 
him in his book upon the “ Vanity of Sci- 
ences and Arts,” which he wrote at this 
period. For a complete apergu of that 
work, as well as for many a mournful page 
in Agrippa’s life of disappointment, we 
must refer to Mr. Morley’s volumes, what 
else we have to record being of necessity 
brief, Too happy in being allowed to re- 
linquish his privilege to starve in the ser- 
vice of Louisa of Savoy, he centered his 
hope once more, at the age of forty-one, 
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on the princess whose favor he had vainly 
sought in his youth. He was led to this, 
by a cordial invitation to Antwerp, which 
he received from an eminent man in that 
city, Father Aurelius, of Aquapendente, 
whom Agrippa had known in Italy, and 
who was now desirous of his closest friend- 
ship. Other friends, also, made cordial 
offers of assistance from the same place, 
and nothing remained for Agrippa but to 
get there. This proved no easy matter ; 
for, though he succeeded at last in obtain- 
ing a formal license to quit the service of 
the inhospitable Louisa of Savoy—who 
sought to degrade him into a mere astro- 
loger—nearly a year went by, consuming 
his scanty means, before he could obtain 
a safe-conduct between Paris and the Ne- 
therlands, his principal’opponent in the 
matter being the thick-headed Duke of 
Vendéme, who, “ when he saw or heard 
Agrippa’s name, fell into sudden wrath, 
and tore the paper across, saying he 
would never sign anything in favor of a 
fortune-teller.” It was, consequently, not 
until the close of the year 1528—and then 
his object was effected by stratagem— 
that Agrippa was enabled to surround 
himself with his wife and family at Mechlin. 

Mr. Morley gives a pleasant sketch of 
Agrippa’s domestic life, soon, however, to 
be sadly interrupted. During a brief ab- 
sence at Mechlin, his wife, who had been 
ailing for some time, fell sick of the 
plague, and Agrippa only returned to her 
bedside to witness her death. A most 
painfully-interesting account of this be- 
reavement is contained in a letter written 
by Agrippa to Forbot, one of his wife’s 
kinsmen, Yetat this moment of supreme 
suffering his worldly affairs offered him a 
better chance of presperity than had ever 
occurred before. Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land invited him, with great offers, which 
he would not accept; it was sought to 
attach him to the court of the Emperor 
Charles V.; the Marquis of Monteferrat 
entreated him to come to Italy with all 
his household; and Margaret of Austria 
offered honorable conditions of service, 
with emoluments less tempting. “* Which 
I shall choose,” Agrippa wrote, “I know 
not, I would rather live free than go 
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into service. It becomes me, however, to 
consult not my own pleasure, but the 
well-being of my children.” 

With the honors of Imperial Historiog- 
rapher on his head—but with the salary 
attached to it withheld as usual—Agrippa 
now began the publication of the a 
which had hitherto existed only in manu- 
script. While engaged upon them, Mar- 
garet of Austria died (a.p. 1530), but he 
still prosecuted his undertaking, and the 
first issue of the Occult Philosophy took 
place in February, 1531. Freah the 
“* Address to the Reader,” which was pre- 
fixed to this first edition, we take a few 
lines. He does not doubt, he says, that 
a great number of persons will be attract- 
ed to his book by the rarity of the sub- 
ject, of whom many will read carelessly 
and misunderstand, many will cry out 
against it even before they have quite 
read the title, call him a wizard, a demo- 
niac, a superstitious man, and a magician. 
He advises those who cannot overcome 
the hatred of a name to leave his work 
upread, and asks people of more equani- 
mity to read with discretion, throwing 
aside what they do not like as matter not 
commended to them, but narrated only. 
“I confess,” he says, “that there are 
many vain things and curious prodigies 
—— for the sake of ostentation in 
books of magic ; cast them, aside as emp- 
tiness, but do not refuse to know their 
causes.” And yet, the man who wrote 
thus, was branded with contempt and rid- 
icule, and his “ life’s life, lied away!” 
This publication was what Mr, Morley 
calls “ The beginning of the End.” How 
his salary remained unpaid —how his 
means diminished—how he was harassed 
by his creditors—how his character was 
attacked—how he was thrown into prison 
—how released from thence—in what 
manner he married for the third time, 
most fatally—~and how, when divorced 
from a faithless woman, “there only re- 
mained for him to wander out alone into 
a hostile world and die,” we leave Mr. 
Morley to tell, in the honest, eloquent, 
ealm, and impartial words which charac- 
terize one of the best biographies it has 
ever been our fortune to read. 
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From Titan. 


T H E 


BE A N. 


A STORY FROM ZSCHOKKE. 


I was in despair (so began the young | 
banker Walter at an evening party). For | 
nine weeks I went everywhere in Vienna, | 
into all parties, under all pretences, and at | 
every police office I described the Lady von | 
Tarnau, her aunt and the maid-servant ; | 
no one could tell whither they had gone. | 
Good advice indeed was not wanting, for | 
that is always cheap. I was directed to | 
all the points of the compass to find my | 
goddess. 

She was no longer in Vienna. But, al- 
though I was told so at the hotel where | 
she had lived, and although I occupied the | 
same room which had once been hers, I | 
still sought her. I was at all churches and | 
masses, at all masquerades and balls, at all | 
plays and places of amusement. Enough 
—love’s labor was lost. My angel had 
vanished, ' 

Inconsolable I left the capital, and in the 
worst winter weather returned home. 

But, to make the whole singularity of 
my fate clear to you, I must tell you how 
I became acquainted with the lady. You 
will find much in my story that is won- 
derful, but in love everything is romance. 

* * * . 


Three years before, I had visited Vien- 
na on business. Our house was threaten- 
ed with a great loss, I succeeded in 
averting the misfortune, and then availed 
myself of the opportunity to participate 
in the amusements of Vienna. ho 
knows, thought I, that I shall ever again 
come to Vienna? 

My acquaintances carried me into all 
companies ; I was introduced into many 
family circles; the mothers received me 
very kindly, and their fair daughters not 
less so. 1 was known to be unmarried, 
and the name of our house was not un- 
known to the fathers. I passed every- 
where as the rich banker, and was address- 





ed by the title of Mr, von Walter. 


On account of the peculiarities of my 
good old father, I had never thought of 
marrying. Of course, entirely free, | 
fluttered from one fair one to another. 
I loved them all, but no one in particular. 

“The Lady von Tarnau is every mo- 
ment expected,” lisped an elderly lady 
near me at an evening party, to a young 
neighbor. 

““ She is a dear good creature,” replied 
the young lady addressed ; “she would be 


| thought perfectly beautiful were it not for 


that horrible defect.” 

* Ah!” said the elderly lady, “you mean 
the mole she has on her breast, just below 
herneck? They say that it is in the form 
of a mouse !” 

**A mouse! Pardon, my dear lady, if 
it were nothing worse than that, it would 
not be necessary for her to wrap herself 
up so likea nun, No, it is just like a cam- 
el, with two humps, four legs, and a long 
neck.” 

“ Don’t you believe that !” said another, 
who joined in the conversation. ‘I know 
all about it. It is a mole of a very pecu- 
liar kind, of a monstrous size, and covers 
her whole neck, It is ashocking disfigure- 
ment.” 

“Indeed, that is frightful!” exclaimed 
the old lady. 

“ Yes, and if I were so disfigured,” said 
one of the young ladies, modestly casting 
her eyes down upon the fine gauze which 
lay upon her fair neck like a cloud on the 
snow, “I do believe it would kill me.” 

Others now joined in the conversation ; 
every one confirmed the fact, and all pitied 
the young Lady von Tarnau on account 
of this great misfortune. 

The door opened. The young lady and 
her aunt entered. 

Had she not already awakened an inter- 
est in me through the preceding conversa- 
tion, she would have riveted my atten- 
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tion by her uncommon beauty and grace. 
An ideal, such as we sometimes admire in 
the pictures of Angelica Kaufmann, a 

no, smile not; I was not then in love, and 
now lam married, so I utter nothing but 
truth, 

Enough, the lovely Tarnau won the eyes 
and hearts of all the gentlemen; they all 
approached her with an expression of in- 
terest, brightened by the tenderest sympa- 
thy. But she was impenetrably veiled 
close up to her chin. This peculiarity of 
her dress, of course, incessantly reminded 
one of the mouse and another of the camel. 
Ah! thought every one, why was fate so 
cruel as to deform the sweetest creature 
under the sun, in this dreadful manner ; 
and, I cannot deny it, I thought so too. 

I am not by nature curious, but on that 
evening this sin plagued me as never be- 
fore. My eyes continually wandered 
over the folds of the thick veil; I repeated 
my voyage of discovery every quarter-of- 
an-hour. I always found opportunity to 
stand next to the fair unfortunate, But in 
vain. 

There was dancing. Several couples 
had already taken their places, The 
beautiful Tarnau remained unasked : how 
powerful is imagination! I asked her 
to dance; she gave me her hand. I con- 
tinued her partner the rest of the even- 
in 


She hovered lightly around me, like one 
of Titania’s elves, in all her motions, smiles, 
looks, words, full of inexpressible sweet- 


ness. Ah! shame upon the masterpiece 
of Nature, who, in cruel wantonness, had 
ruined her most beautiful work. 

The company separated late. The 
beautiful unfortunate had enraptured me. 
She was so innocent, and saintly, and un- 
constrained. Ah! happily she knew not 
what every one else knew! So much the 
better for her. I wasnot romantic enough 
to fancy that I had fallen in love at first 
sight, although it would not have been 
strange if I had done so. This much I 
readily confess, that as yet no woman had 
ever captivated me to such a degree. A 
deep sympathy touched my heart; and 
certainly such an angel deserved at least 
a little pity. 

The next day I had already forgotten— 
forgotten ? no, I will not say that, for one 
cannot — thinking of so strange a freak 
of nature, by which all the magic of beau- 
ty was mixed with the hatefullest of hate- 
ful things. As I returned from a walk, 
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and ascended the steps of the hotel, I sud- 
denly met the lady and her aunt descend- 
ing. 

‘Naturally enough we stopped and ex- 
changed friendly inquiries. Surprise was 
expressed on both sides that we should 
have been residing under the same roof 
without knowing it. I showed my pleas- 
ure at the discovery, and begged permis- 
sion at suitable hours to see the ladies in 
their apartments. At the word “see,” | 
really looked—for my curiosity again 
arose—towards the region of the horrid 
mole, but a thick shawl, carefully pinned 
under her chin, covered the young lady’s 
breast and shoulders, and therefore I pre- 
ferred to look at the angelic, beautiful face 
above. 

They went down the steps, and I went 
hastily into my room, in order to have 
another sight of that delicate form from 
my window. They got into a carriage, 
and drove off. Ah, sighed I, what a pity 
that such an angel should be so terribly 
disfigured ! 

I did not forget the permission they had 
given me to come and see them, and from 
time to time, I made the ladies a visit. 
They were, like myself, strangers in Vien- 
na, and had been introduced to my friend, 
at ‘whose house, a few evenings before, I 
had become acquainted with them, by an 
Augsburg firm, from whom they received 
their funds. 

I attended my fellow-boarders to the 
promenade, to the theater, and to all 
places where there was anything to be 
seen. The beautiful Josephine—for so her 
aunt called her—manifested the fine qual- 
ities of her mind and heart the more I be- 
came acquainted with her. But it did not 
escape me, that the longer our acquaint- 
ance lasted, the more carefully did she con- 
ceal her unfortunate disfigured breast. 
Josephine was the most perfect woman 
that I had ever seen in my life; but noth- 
ing under the sun is quite perfect. 

As we saw each other daily, we became 
every day moreintimate. At last it seem- 
ed as if I wholly belonged to them. The 
aunt treated me with the familiarity which 
grows out of travelling in company. In 
Josephine’s manner of addressing me, I 
fancied that I perceived some tender marks 
of friendship. 

When I was occasionally prevented 
from joining the ladies by business, I was 
compelled to listen to some slight reproach- 
es; and when Josephine, sitting motion- 
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less and silent, would fix her eyes upon 
me as if she sought to look into my very 
soul, and ask “ Who art thou ?” ah! it is 
impossible to say how I then felt. 

But at last no business ever hindered 
me, and I came punctually with the 
clock. 

My heaven, however, did not last long. 
I received a letter from home. oi good 
father had had an apoplectic stroke; he 
longed to see me. It was necessary that 
I should use the utmost haste, if I would 
again embrace him in this world. 

The letter arrived in the morning. In 
half-an-hour all was packed, and the post- 
coach stood at the door of the hotel. I 
was almost out of my senses with anxiety. 
My servant announced that all was ready. 
I went down to the street like one ina 
dream. The thought of taking leave of 
my fellow boarders never occurred to me ; 
and I was just about to jump into the 
coach, when ¢. voice from above called to 
me, “ Where are you going ?” 

It was the sweet voice of Josephine, 
I looked up; she stood at the window, and 
repeated the question. My recollection 
returned, I flew back into the hotel and 
up stairs, to obey the dictates, if not of 
friendship, at least of politeness. 

I knocked at the door, and it sprang 
open. Josephine, still in her morning 
dress, came towards me; but, starting 
back, with an expression of the liveli- 
est alarm, “ Gracious heaven !” cried she, 
“what is the matter with you? What 
has happened? How pale and ghastly 
you look had 

As she said this with great emotion, 
and stretched out her hand to seize mine, 
the Cashmere shaw] which she had thrown 
loosely over her, fell open in front. And 
—may the shade of my honored father 
pardon me—but curiosity is a most unfor- 
tunate sin—I forgot journey, apoplexy, 
and extra post, and had eyes only for the 
revealed secret of Josephine’s breast. 

Imagine my astonishment! I saw a 
breast as white and clear as ivory, and, 
two inches below the dimple of her alabas- 
ter throat, the unfortunate mole. But it 
was no mouse, no camel; only a dark 
brown spot on the skin about the size and 
shapeof asmall dean. I could have sworn 
that a pretty brown bean was lying on the 
blinding snow. : 

Josephine, blushing, drew the shawl to- 


ether again—but I could not speak. 
Whether it were the apoplexy or the 
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bean—enough, I stood confounded, like a 
statue. 

“Tell us what has happened to you,” 
cried her aunt. “ Have youmet with any 
misfortune ?” 

‘* My father has had an apoplectic stroke 


—he is at the point of death. I must 
leave you.” 
I could say no more, I kissed the 


ladies’ hands, and took leave. For a mo- 
ment, but only fora moment, Josephine 
held my hand convulsively grasped in 
hers. Her countenance was pale, and her 
eyes wet; perhaps it was not so, for I 
hardly saw anything. Everything danced 
before my eyes. 

Once in the carriage, I thought of noth- 
ing but my dear father’s death-bed. I 
travelled night and day in a perfect fever. 
The days thus spent were the most painful 
of my life. I had only a few happy mo- 
ments amidst the confused dreams that 
hovered before me, Only now and then, 
did Morpheus or the fever show me the 
bean in the snow. 

When at last the coach stopped before 
the paternal mansion, some of my rela- 
tives habited in mourning came out to 
meet me. I was too late. My father 
had left the world, and his ashes already 
rested in the tomb. 

I will not say how violent was my 
grief. With all his fitful humors, I loved 
my father with the most filial tenderness. 
Grief and the excitement of the journe 
prostrated my health. I was seized with 
a violent fever, which was really a benefit 
to me, as I became wholly unconscious. 
For these three months I did not leave my 
bed. WhenlI recovered, and the world 
and the past came back to me, emerging 
as it were out of a cloud, I was as cold 
and indifferent as if nothing had happen- 
ed, as if I had lost all feeling. 

The affairs of our house had been 
thrown into some confusion by the death 
of my father and the long continuance of 
my illness. Happily for me, labor and 
occupation were afforded me. 

Within a year and a day, however, 
everything was put to rights, and I was 
the master of my house. And when the 
black crape disappeared from my arm and 
hat, aunts and cousins thronged around 
me, full of marriage plans, Such mani- 
festations of cousinly and auntly regard 
are as necessary and unavoidable as birth 
and death. I let the matchmakers have 
their way, and troubled myself very little 
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about their advice or their plans. No 
cousin, no aunt — Hymen’s ever-ready 


servants—can.ever effect so much as sim- | 


ply a single why J maiden, and at the 
right hour. But in our whole city and 
neighborhood there was no pretty maiden 
—no, that is a calumny: it was the magic 
hour that had not come. 

Nevertheless, this continual questioning 
and answering brought me to reflection ; 
I really perceived that I was alone, and 
that I wanted something. My house, 
since my father’s death, had become a 
wilderness, And yet among the ten 
thousand young ladies whom I had ever 
seen, I knew no one with whom I should 
like to share my life and my wilderness. 
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jand is deaf and blind to the outward 


| world. 
This condition was intolerable. I ar- 
ranged my business, ordered post-horses, 
and flew to Vienna. 
| It is true, some sober considerations 
| now and then occurred to me on the way. 
|How much might she have changed in 
| sixteen el thought I. Perhaps she 
‘loves another. Perhaps she is married. 
|\She may not be at her own disposal. 
| She is too young, and has parents and re- 
| latives, and they have views which neither 
of us know of; or she may be of high rank. 
I then thought over our former friendly 
| intimacy, and consoled myself with the re- 
| membrance of her pale countenance, her 


My residence in Vienna, and the beau- | suffused eyes, and her ardent, involuntary 
tiful Tarnau, suddenly occurred to me, I | pressure of my hand when we parted. In 
know not how, for it was a long-forgotten | all these things I found proof of Josephine’s 
story. Fortunately, I was alone in my | interest in me—proofs even of love, al- 
room, for I believe that I grew fire-red at | though these circumstances might have 
the remembrance. At last I suddenly , been interpreted in a different way. But, 
sprung up from the sofa, stretched my that I might not utterly despair, I was 
arms far out into the air, as if to embrace forced to conclude on the whole that the 
the heavenly image, and sighed—no, I Lady von Tarnau was not indifferent to 
called aloud, with mingled rapture and|me. Better not to live, than to live 
pain, “* Josephine! Josephine !” | without her; better deluded and happy, 

That was, I believe, the magic hour. | than knowing the truth and miserable! 

To increase my disquiet, the very} Filled with these thoughts, I again ap- 
next night the god of dreams showed me | proached Vienna, But, when I saw the 
the bean in the snow. Josephine was | steeples and roofs in the distance, it oc- 
beautiful enough in herself, but my en- | curred to me that, although I had con- 
amored imagination illuminated her with | sidered all chances, I had not taken into 
unearthly beauty. Let no one laugh—I | account that a year ago Josephine was a 
had gone to bed sober, but I arose the | stranger like myself in Vienna, and could 
next morning intoxicated with love. | hardly be in Vienna still. 

Now, indeed, was my house desert and © sa * ° 
waste, as the old Chaos of Creationmight | Howl fared in Vienna, I have already 
have been. I sought Josephine every-|told you. The Lady von Tarnawhad van- 
where; Isaw hereverywhere. Ithought ished. The hotel had passed into new 
of her as my wife, now at the pleasant | hands; and so there was no one to give 
window, with her little work-basket ; now |me any information. My acquaintances 
at the piano, and myself behind her listen- | knew as little of her and her whereabouts 
ing ; aud now at my side on the sofa at a|asI. They wrote at my request to Augs- 
little round breakfast-table. In the tumult | burg, whence she or her aunt had brought 
of my imagination, all her indescribable | letters of credit and introduction. But 
grace, her smile, her look, and her night- | the Augsburg correspondent had in the 
ingale tones, became ever more bewitch- | meantime died, and bis heirs could give 
ing. I was no longer master of myself; | intelligence of no Lady von Tarnau. 

I was lost in a conflict of emotions of all| Enough: I was in despair. I was most 


sorts; at one time I was upon the point 
of shouting aloud from very extasy, so 
bright were my dreams, and then, again, 


| heartily vexed with myself. For was it 
‘not my own fault, that, during my first 
stay in Vienna, I had been so unpardon- 


I was ready to weep. When I thought | ably negligent as not to inform myself of 
how Josephine, perhaps, might reject me, | her family and residence? Indeed, then 
sometimes, I believe, I really did shout | I never once thought that I was going to 
and. weep, for I was like a wild dreamer, | fall in love with her a year and a quarter 
who is only at home with his ideal, and | afterwards. 
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In the midst of my trouble, what en- | 
livened me the most, although it increased 
my passion, was—her room. That room 
I now occupied. I found the same furni- 
ture still there, the very chair on which 
she sat, and the table at which she wrote. 
The whole past lived so vividly before my 
eyes and around me, that I absolutely 
sprung up from my seat all in a flutter, 
upon the slightest noise at the door, 
thinking that it was she herself and her 
aunt coming in. 

In the room itself nothing remained 
unsearched, for I still hoped to discover 

_some trace of her. Twenty times did I 
examine the walls from the floor to the 
ceiling, to find, among the signatures of 
travellers there, her name, or something 
that would lead to the discovery of her 
home. All in vain! 

Odd, but trifling enough, the very first 
day I went into the room, I found in the 
drawer of the writing-table—let no one 
laugh—a beautiful, shining brown bean. 
You know what a sacred symbol this ve- 
getable had become to me, and now I had 
found it in Josephine’s room! I took up 
the bean with the greatest care. And as 
I now gave up the fond hope of ever 
finding the loveliest being upon earth, I 
took the bean to a jeweller, and had it set 
in gold, in order to wear it continually by 
a silken guard round my neck, asa me- 
mento of the loveliest of her sex and of 
my sad romance. 

Ithen left Vienna. I was unhappy and 
comfortless. I resolved never to marry. 
Ah, one resolves many things in his 


haste ! 
* 


* * * 


I returned to my native city like a 
widower. All young ladies appeared to 
me intolerable, stale, common; I buried 
myself in business; I diverted my mind 
by engaging in large speculations ; saw no 
company, made no visits. Josephine’s 
image hovered continually around me like 
a guardian angel, and the bean upon my 
breast was as precious a possession as if 
it had been bestowed by her own hand. 
Let no one grudge the unhappy his 
dreams! I even at last imagined that the 
beautiful Tarnau had herself placed the 
bean in the drawer of the writing-table. 
A happy fancy is in the end as good as 
any philosophy by which one would fain 
console himself. 

My outward man, indeed, was not in- 
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all thought me melancholy, sick, and like 
to die. Aunts and cousins beset me with 
entreaties, invitations, and plans of plea- 
sure; even physicians were sent to my 
house. I would have nothing to do with 
them. 

To free myself from my tormentors, 
and to show that I was still like other 
men, I went now and then to some of the 
evening parties at the houses of my 
friends. 

One evening I accepted an invitation 
to Councillor Hildebrande’s Now you 


shall hear the catastrophe of my story. 
. * * * 


I went to the councillor’s The com- 
pany were all known to me, with the ex- 
ception of one person, who was introduced 
to me as a lieutenant-colonel in the Rus- 
sian service, and who had lately come into 
possession of an estate about a league and 
a-half from the city. To this, however, 
I did not pay much attention at the 
moment. I bowed silently, laid aside my 
hat, and took my seat. Conversation 
was lively—so much the better for me; 
I had no especial desire to talk. 

The Russian officer, a large, stout man, 
of an agreeable and dignified figure, al- 
ready past sixty, still full of animation, 
chiefly engaged my attention. He hada 
riband at his button-hole, and a couple of 
sears on his forehead and cheek. His 
voice was loud and authoritative; it was 
easy to see in him a commanding officer. 
The conversation turned now upon Persia, 
and now upon Moldau, where the lieuten- 
ant-colonel had made campaigns. The 
company listened to him with pleasure, 
and he told his stories well. 

After supper the conversation grew still 
more lively. The old officer told of a 
battle, in which, wounded in the breast, he 
had fallen from his horse, and been taken 
prisoner by the Turks, When in the ex- 
citement of his narrative he tore open his 
vest to show the wound, we remarked 
that he wore next to his heart a little 
golden locket fastened by a silken guard. 
He drew out the locket, and exclaimed, 
“The Janissaries robbed me of everything ; 
but this jewel, the most precious of my 
possessions, I saved !” 

Of course, all imagined that it must be 
a diamond of uncommon size, or a pear! 
of immense value, one of his eastern 
spoils. 

“Oh, not at all,” cried he; “it is only 
a bean /” 














“A bean!” exclaimed every one. 

At these words I became, I believe, red 
as fire or pale as death, or both by turns, 
for Icould not command myself for sur- 
prise. “How comes the man by a bean 
which he wears set in gold like a sacred 
relic, just like me?” thought I. Let any 
one imagine himself in my situation, and 
he will know how I felt. I longed to 
learn why he wore the bean. But I was 
confounded ; I could not bring out a syl- 
lable. I tossed off a glass of punch to 
get courage to ask the question. But I 
was saved the trouble by all present. 

“T will willingly tell you,” said the old 
officer, and filled his pipe; “but I am 
afraid the story is not sufficiently inter- 
esting. Fill your pipes, gentlemen.” 

Every one obeyed, even I, although I 
was no smoker, But I took the cold pipe 
between my lips, from pure fear that the 
colonel should refuse to proceed, if he saw 
me without his favourite instrument, 

* * 

Gentlemen, I was a cadet in my fif 
teenth year, and a lieutenant in my twen- 
tieth, said the old gentleman. But in 
his five-and-twentieth one is something 
more than a mere lieutenant. He is 
happy if he isin love. And that was I. 

Our colonel had a daughter, the most 


beautiful and bewitching maiden in the | 


whole kingdom, and I had, along with two 
sound eyes, an extra sound heart. This ex- 
plains every thing. The young Countess of 
Obendorf—but TI love to call her to myself 
by her baptismal name of Sophia, for, nota 
bene! I was no count—Sophia then was 
sixteen years old, and I, as I said before, 
five-and-twenty ; you can easily imagine 
what mischief arose therefrom. It was 
quite unavoidable, I assure you. You all 
see that plainly enough; but the colonel, 
who had the eye of a hawk in regimental 
matters, did not see it at all; but my love, 
nota bene { was no regimental matter: for 
the rest, I stood very high with him; he 
was as fond of me asason. He had known 
my parents, who were no longer living ; 
he stood to me as a father, and I would 
have given anything in the world to have 
been his son. But that was not to be 
thought of He was a colonel, I a ‘ieu- 
tenant; he a count, I not; he rich as 
Croesus, I poor as a church-mouse. Now 
you know all. The distance between us 
was too great. 

The Countess Sophia did not make such 
nice distinctions about titles and wealth 
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as the old colonel, and yet in many things 
she was more prudent than he. 

I remarked indeed, that she treated 
me in a more friendly manner than any 
other of the officers; that she liked best 
to talk with me; liked best to dance with 
me; liked best to walk with me in the 
garden in summer, and to go sleighing 
with me in the winter. However, I could 
not conclude from all this whether she 
loved me. But that I loved, adored, idol- 
ised her, that I knew, and that I knew 
only too well. 

A thousand times was I ready to declare 
myself, and throw myself at her feet— 
but, good heavens! I have since gone 
with my battalion to storm a battery with 
a lighter heart than I was able then to 
advance a single step towards Sophia. “It 
will not do,” said I. 

But I will not detain you longer with 
the history of my love and sufferings, but 
proceed directly to the main point. 

One evening I had to carry a report to 
the colonel. He was not at home; that, 
indeed, was no great misfortune, for the 
Countess Sophia was sitting all alone, and 
she permitted me to await her father’s 
return in her company. 

How curious it was! If we met at 
large parties, it seemed as if there would 
be no end to our talk; but when we were 
alone, téte-a-téte, as they say, we knew 
not what to say, nay, we knew well enough, 
but nota bene! we could not say it! 
Whether you ever experienced such fa- 
talities, gentlemen, in your young days, I 
know not. 

On the table before the young countess 
lay a draught-board, upon which a certain 
game was played with a number of white 
and brown beans. 

After a long pause in our conversation 
—but nota bene! such pauses were any- 
thing but tedious—the countess invited 
me to play. She gave me the brown 
beans, and kept the white. They be- 
longed to her of course, on account of 
their color—the emblem of innocence. 
We played. The countess won. That 
led to quarrelling, and I liked to quarrel 
with her, for then I could say many things 
to her that I could never muster courage 
to say in cold blood. 

And now it was just as if we were in a 
large party; that is we talked fast enough 
about the stakes. The Countess Sophia 
had spirit and wit; she laughed, and 
teased me, and drove me so with her sal- 
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lies into a corner, that in my despair I 
knew not what to answer. 
ation I took up one of my brown beans, 
and to punish the beautiful jester, who 
laughed at me so roguishly, threw it at 
her. The bean ma 


nent, but, as she drew back her pretty 
head to avoid the light bomb, ah, my 
shot fell through the folds of her necker- 
chief down into her bosom! Luckily, it 
was no arrow! 

I was terribly frightened, and was all 
in a glow in my agony. Sophia blushed, 
and cast her eyes modestly down. 
play, and quarrel were now all at an end. 
I could not speak, and she was silent. I 
feared that I had incurred her anger 
through my awkwardness. I looked 
timidly towards her ; she raised her eyes, 
and cast upon me rather a dark look. 
That I could not bear. I arose, and bent 
my knee before the adored one, pressed 
her hand to my lips, and implored pardon. 
She answered not a syllable, yet she did 
not draw away her hand from me. 


“© countess! O dear Sophia! don’t be | 


vexed with me. I should die,” cried I, 
“if you were angry with me, 
for you, only through you, do I live. 
Without you life is worthless. 
my life, my all.” 

Enough; one word followed another. 
How much did I say to her with tears in 
my eyes, and with tears in her eyes 
how mach did she listen to! I begged 
for an answer, and yet gave her no time 
for an answer, and, nota bene! the col- 
onel stood three steps from usin the room, 
without either of us having seen or heard 
him enter. I believe he must have glided 
in like a ghost! 

His awful voice startled us like a clap 
of thunder, as he poured out upon us a 
whole string of regimental oaths, old and 
new. I sprang up before him. Sophia, 
without losing her presence of mind, did 
the same, e were on the point of ex- 
cusing ourselves, if there really was any- 
thing to be excused. But he would not 
allow us to utter a word. 

“Silence |!” shouted he, as if, instead of 
two r sinners, he had to deal with a 
couple of regiments of cavalry. “You, 
Sophia, depart to-morrow—and you, Mr. 
Lieutenant, will please ask your Ps Same 
and quit the province, or you are a dead 
man.” 


With this he turned upon his heel, and 
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e a parabola, and | 
threatened the delicate nose of my oppo- | 


Jest, | 


For only 


You are | 


| February, 
|left the room. I must confess, the pru- 
dence of the man in the midst of his fury 
| was worthy of admiration; for I hold it 
| was very prudent in him that he left us 
alone; we had still much to say to each 
other. 

The Countess Sophia stood there in 
the middle of the room, with her pretty 
head sunk upon her breast, and her 
hands negligently folded before her, like a 
statue. 

“QO Sophia!” said I, and rushed towards 
|her, and folding her in my arms, pressed 
her fervently to my heart—“Sophia, now 
I lose you for ever.” 

“No,” she replied, firmly, “not for ever ; 
so long as I breathe shall your image live 
in my heart ;” and this was said in a tone 
—oh, with a voice that thrilled every 
nerve in me. 

“Am I really dear to you, Sophia?” I 
whispered, and pressed my burning lips 
to her rosy mouth. 

She did not say yes, she did not say 
|mo, but she returned my kiss, and the 
| earth went from under my feet ; my soul 
was no longer in my body; I touched the 
stars. 

She wept; her sobs recalled me to my- 
self. 

““O Sophia,” cried I, sinking at her feet 
;and embracing her knees, “I am yours 
| alone, as long as I breathe, and wherever 
| my fate shall bear me!” 
| A deathlike silence ensued. Our souls 
| were silently swearing eternal fidelity. 
| Suddenly something fell upon the floor. 
It was the unfortunate bean, to which we 
| owed all our wretchedness. I took it up, 

arose, and held it out to Sophia, saying, 
|“'This is the work of Providence! I 
| will keep it as a remembrancer of this 
| evening.” 

| “Yes, it is a providence!” whispered 
| she, and turned and went into the next 
| room. 

| The following morning, or rather in the 
‘night, she travelled off. The colonel 
| treated me on parade with the most scorn- 
| ful coldness. Ponelad for my dismissal, 
| received it, and went off. Whither, I 
cared not. Friends gave me letters to 
Petersburg, and supplied me with travel- 
ling money. 

“It is a 
started for t 


rovidence !” thought I, and 
he rough north. Sophia was 
lost to me for ever; nothing remained to 
me but the painful remembrance and the 
bean. This I had set in gold, and I have 




















now faithfully worn it next my heart for 
two-and-forty years. 

My letters soon obtained for me a lieu- 
tenant’s commission. I was somewhat in- 
different to life, and so was somewhat 
brave. I fought in Asia and Europe, got 
booty, honor, orders, and whatever else 
a soldier desires. After some twenty 
years I got to be a lieutenant-colonel. I 
had grown old; my early history was, in- 
deed, forgotten, but nota bene / the bean 
was still dear to me. 

When I was taken prisoner by the 
Janissaries at the battle of Hinburn, in 
the year ’88 — we had a hot day of it, 
the Prince of Nassau made his cause good, 
by the way—they stripped me of every- 
thing; but the sacred bean they did not 
find; it was completely soaked in my 
blood. I expected nothing but death. 
For two days I was dragged about by 
the infidels; but, incessantly pursued by 
our cavalry, they at last left me lying 
half dead. So our people found me. 
They took pity on me, and carried me to 
the hospital, and to complete my restora- 
tion, I was sent at the head of a transport 
back to Moscow. 

The repose pleased me. I had to live, 
and therefore life became dear to me. 
After twenty years’ service and seven 
honorable wounds, I could reasonably 
look for an honorable dismission. I 
received it, with a pension; that was all 
very well, but nota bene! I was not long 
contented. Moscow is an agreeable city, 
but for one of us, who are no merchants, 
rather dull. Petersburg is a beautiful 
place, but all its splendor was not enough 
to make me forget the little town where 
I had been in garrison twenty years be- 
fore with Colonel von Obendorf, and nota 
bena ! with Sophia, 

There was nothing to delay me. “Do 
you not wish once more to see the little 
town, and, perhaps, also, the beloved of 
thy youth, who is now either a grand- 
mamma, or is—dead?” How she must 
have changed in the meantime ! thought I. 

I received my passports, and departed. 
I looked about me in all the cities through 
which I passed, for I had nothing to hast- 
en me, and so I approached our former 
garrison town. 

How my heart beat. when I saw the 
black-pointed church-spire with its golden 
ball rise behind the numerous gardens 
and orchards! but nota bene! it was not 
the spire; but I thought of Sophia, and 
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that her grave might not be far from the 
spire. 

No one in the town knew me. It is 
very true, a quarter-of-a-century is a long 
time. The regiment to which I formerly 
belonged was no longer there, and the 
station was occupied by dragoons; Colonel 
von Obendorf had died many years before, 
and his daughter had removed to her es- 
tates in Moravia, that is, not far from 
Brunn. Whether she were still living, no 
one knew. 

Shall I go there, too? thought I: and 
if she be lying in her grave, then go to 
her grave, and take from it some earth 
and have it enclosed in gold, and wear it 
instead of the bean ? 

In Brunn I learned with joyful surprise 
that she was still alive, and resided five 
leagues from the city on a beautiful estate, 
and was still called the Countess von 
Obendorf. 

Instantly I was up and away. They 
showed me a beautiful country-seat, sur- 
rounded by gardens laid out with great 
taste. “There she lives!” I trembled 
again as I had formerly done when a lieu- 
tenant, and I never had done before the 
Turks, 

I got out of the carriage. Already I 
saw the lovely one, and how full of heav- 
enly grace and emotion she would receive 
me. Ah! woman’s heart! Does she 
love me still? thought I, and proceeded 
— an uncertain step through the gar- 

en. 

Before the house, under an arbor ot 
blooming red accacias, sat two elderly la- 
dies, and two young ladies. They were 
reading. But Sophia I saw not. 

I apologized for the interruption I had 
occasioned ; for they all seemed surprised 
at my sudden appearance. 

“Whom do you wish to see?” asked 
one of the elderly ladies. 

“* May I have the honor to pay my res- 
pects to the Countess Sophia of Oben- 
dorf?” said I. 

“T am she,” she replied, to my amaze- 
ment, the lady who appeared to be some- 
what near forty. 

I felt as if I should have an attack of 
vertigo, 

“Permit me to sit down; I:am not 
well!” sighed I; and seated myself with- 
out waiting for an answer. 

What a change! Whither,had flown 
the most blooming of all beauties? The il- 
lusion passed away ; I bethought myself of 
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a quarter-of-a-century. It was Sophia; | 
yes it was she! but the faded Sophia, 

“'To whom have I the honor to speak ?” 
asked she. Alas! she knew me no better 
than I knew her. 

I wished to avoid a scene before the 
ladies, ané therefore begged for a short | 
téte-a-téte. The countess led me into | 
the house, and then into a large 
room on the left. The first thing that | 
met my eyes was a full-length portrait 
of her father. I could find no words to | 
speak, my heart was so full. I gazed at 
the picture till my eyes grew dim with | 
tears. “ Yes, old man,” I stammered, in a! 
low voice, “ look now at thy Sophia. Oh, | 
thou hast not treated us well !” 

The countess stood near me, embarras- | 
sed, and apparently alarmed at my declar- | 
ation. I wished to release her from her | 
painful situation, and yet could not speak. | 
A feeling of sadness had completely over- | 
powered me. 

“You are not well, sir ?” said the coun- | 
tess, and she looked uneasily towards the 
door. 

“Oh no !” sighed I; “do you not know | 
me ?” 

She now fixed her eyes more earnest- 
ly upon me, and then gently shook her | 
head. I snatched the bean from my bo- | 
som, kneeled before her, and said, “ Ah, | 
Sophia, do you still know this bean, which | 
separated us four-and-twenty years ago? | 
I have kept it faithfully. Sophia, you | 
said then, ‘There is a Providence,’ yes, | 
there is one.” | 

“© Heaven!” stammered she, with a 
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Oh, how much had we to say to each 
other ; how faithfully she had loved me! 
What the old colonel once prevented, 
neither he nor his family could prevent 
any longer. Sophia became my wife; 
somewhat late, it is true, but not too 
late; our souls still loved with youthful 
fervor. My history, or rather the history 
of this bean, is now at an end, nota bene / 
not quite. For the child that my Sophia 
bore me brought into the world with her 
a mark upon her breast just like a bean. 
Strange freak of nature! But the maiden 
is only so much the dearer to me. 
* ** + 

Here the lieutenant-colonel ended ; 
but I heard no more. Everything swam 
around me; in my ears there was a buzz- 
ing and humming like the sea. Only in 
the midst of it all, the name of Josephine 
sounded, 

The colonel’s cariiage was announced. 
“You must not think of going,” said the 
councillor; “I cannot let you go in the 
night.” 

“ Oh, said the colonel, “it isa lovely 
night and bright moonlight.” 

fy carriage was announced also. I 
arose, went to the colonel, took him by 
the hand, and said, “ Your name is Von 
Tarnau.” 

He bowed in the affirmative. 

“T beg of you to spend this night with 
me,” saidI; “ wert depends upon it. 
You must not go. I have somethimg 
important to say to you.” 

said this so earnestly, and I might 
add so unconsciously, and at the same 


a 


faint voice ; and, turning from me, went time trembled so violently, that the old 
towards the sofa, upon which she threw | man did not know what to make of me. 
herself, and sought to conceal her pale | Still he remained firm, and insisted upon 


face with her hands; but she fainted. 
She had recognized me. She loved me 
still. 

I called for help to the ladies, who 
were alarmed at the sight of their friend 
in a fainting fit, and a strange officer 
kneeling before her in tears. But before 
water and the smelling-bottles could be 
brought, the countess came to herself. 
She rubbed her eyes as if in a dream. 
Then a flood of tears broke forth; she 
sobbed as if she were inconsolable, threw 
her arms around my neck, and called me 
by name. 

Enough, gentlemen, that was a mo- 
ment ! 
I had no thought of taking my leave. 
The countess received me as a guest. 


| going. His obstinacy almost brought me 
| to despair. 

“Come,” said I; and seizing him by 
| the hand, drew him aside, and showed 
| him my bean. ‘“ See—it is not a freak of 
nature merely—but of fate. I also wear a 
bean.” 

The old gentleman opened his eyes 
wide, looked at my jewel attentively, and 
at last said: “ With such a talisman one 
| might conjure a spirit. I will remain and 
| go with you wherever you please.” 

He went with the councillor to order 
away his carriage. As I had appeared 
to him in rather a suspicious light, he 





Angels might have wept over us.| sought further information about me. 


|The councillor was kind enough to say 
everything that was pleasant. I under- 
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stood it the moment they reéntered. 
The old gentleman was as good-humored 
as ever. He handed me a glass of punch, 
and cried, “ Long live the beans! and 
nota bene! whatever they signify.” We 
drank together. Life came back into me. 

“ And so you are Mr. von Walter ?” 
said he, after a pause. 

“Only Walter, no Von.” 

“* And you were in Vienna a year ago ?” 

* Yes, indeed !” answered I, and I felt 
as if I were all on fire. 

“So, so!” said he, “ My sister-in-law 
has told me a good deal about you. You 
resided in the same hotel, You paid 
much attention to the good lady, and she 
will thank you for it in person.” 

The conversation now became more 
general until the company broke up. 
The lieutenant-colonel went home with 
me, and [ conducted him immediately to 
his room, 

* And now,” said he, “I have thus far 
been obedient. What have you so very 
important to tell me ?” 

I began about Vienna, about the aunt, 
about Josephine. 

*“T know all about that!” cried he; 
“but what has it to do with the bean you 
showed me ?” 


He 


I now laid aside all manceuvring. 
learned all. 

“1 know all that, too !” cried he again. 
“ But the bean, the bean ?” 

I then told him of my second journey to 
Vienna. 

He burst out into a laugh, and shook 


me cordially by the hand: “ Nothing 
more now! we will talk more to-morrow. 
For you see that I have nothing to say 
aboutit. Whatdo you wantof me? To- 
morrow we will ride out to my house. 
There you will see Josephine, and become 
acquainted with my Sophia, that’s clear ; 
people must get acquainted with one an- 
other.” 

We separated; I went to bed, but 
could not sleep without feverish dreams. 

* * * * 


“Come, Mr. Walter, out with the 
truth!” said the old gentleman to me the 
following morning at breakfast. ‘“ I know 
you arearich man; I see you are a young 
one, from whom the girls will not run 
away into a nunnery; I hear you are an 
honest man, whom all the world respects ; 
and I now learn from yourself that you 
are a man in love; but all this together 
is not enough without ne 
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“* My family is not noble!” interrupted 


“That’s not it, sir; where mind and 
heart have a diploma of nobility from 
Heaven, man’s diploma may be dispensed 
with. I was no nobleman, and yet the 
Countess Sophia loved me.” 

“ What then is wanting ?” asked I. 

“That I will tell you now, because, nota 
bene! it is morning. In the evening, 
when one who is oppressed with the toil 
and care.of the whole day, and the strong 
man becomes weak, and the greatest man 
somewhat less, one ought not to lay the 
least straw upon his shoulder, so out with 
the truth. With your bean there it is a 
very different thing from mine. Mine 
was the work of Providence; first, a 
stumbling-block ; then, a corner-stone and 
main pillar of true love ; finally, a world, 
which flung itself between two long- 
united hearts ; and at last the magnet that 
drew us together again. Your love is a 
mere freak of imagination. I lived for 
Sophia from the very first moment I saw 
her; but it was not until a good year 
after you first became acquainted with 
Josephine that you fell in love with her. 
Understand me. I mean no insinuations. 
You will awake from your dream, when 
you see my daughter again, and the 
heavenly creation of your imagination is 
changed into a quite human maiden. 
Finally, and nota bene! let us take the 
bull by the horns! Josephine loves you 
not.” 

“That is hard!” sighed I; 
you sure of it ?” 

“We will go out to-day to my country 
seat, and you can convince BN ang 
What I know of your stay in Vienna, I 
have learned from my sister-in-law, not 
from my daughter, who, perhaps, har dly 
remembers your name, Besides, we have 
a dangerous neighbor, the young Count 
von Holten. He visits us often. Jose- 
phine is always glad to see him. I have 
often caught her looking at him for some 
moments with evident pleasure, and when 
she found me observing her, she would 
blush fire-red, and skip laughing and sing- 
ing away.” 

“If that is the ease, oon, ” said I, 
after a long pause, in which I sought to 
collect myself, “I will not go with you. 
It is best for me never to see your daugh- 
ter again.” 

“There you are mistaken. I am anx- 
ious for your peace of mind, You must 
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see her, to correct your imagination, and 
recover yourself completely.” 

After many pros and cons, I took my 
seat beside him in the carriage ; indeed, I 
began to perceive that my imagination 
might have been playing me a trick, » As 
long as I lived alone in my love-dreams, I 
became so intimate with my ideal, I 
adorned Josephine with such unearthly 
charms, I painted her—for that my en- 
thusiasm could easily do—so gentle, so 
tender, so true, and so silent an object of 


love, that the very first moment I ex-| 
changed a word upon the state of my | 


heart with a third person, I instantly per- 


ceived that one-half of my story was an in- | 


vention of my own. So long asa thought 
or feeling remains unexpressed, we know 
not its form. It is the garment of the 
thought, the word, that first gives it de- 
finiteness, and separates the dream from 
the reality, and puts the mind in a situ- 
ation to judge of it as of something apart 
from itself. 

It was a beautiful morning in June, 
when we set out for the residence of the 
Von Tarnaus, and—what astonished my- 
self—my mind was as clear and quiet as 
it had been a year before. My civil and 
polite relations to Josephine and her aunt 
during my first visit to Vienna came up 
to my remembrance so distinctly, that I 
could not even imagine how I could have 
been thrown into such a fever only the 
day before, and for days and months pre- 
vious. Yes, and the worst of it was that 
I saw now that I had not loved Josephine 
in Vienna, and that even now I did not 
love her, although I might find her very 
lovély. 

The carriage stopped before a simple 
villa. The servants appeared, The col- 
onel condueted me into a parlor, where 
two elderly ladies came forward to wel- 
come us. 

He mentioned my name, and then said, 
while he put his arm round the elder of 
the two, “ And this is my Sophia.” 

I bowed respectfully to the old lady of 
three-score, who had become very interest- 
ing to me through the narrative of the 
evening before. “Oh!” sighed I in my 
heart, “ what are youth and beauty ?” 

I could almost have believed that the 
experienced old soldier read in my eyes the 
meaning of my sigh. For he pressed his 
wife’s hand_to his lips, and said, laughing- 
ly, “Is it not so, my dear? When one 
sees old ladies and gentleman, one can 
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hardly convince himself that they have 
once been young; and when one sees a 
maiden in all the freshness of her bloom, 
he is ready to wager that she never can 
have wrinkles and grey hair.” 

Josephine’s aunt recognized me as 
quickly as I did her. She said many 
obliging things to me. We sat down to 
the table, and took a second breakfast, for 
the sake of the ladies’ company. 

“And where does Josephine keep her- 





self ?” asked the old man. “She will be 
glad to renew her Vienna acquaintance.” 

“She is out in the garden with Count 
| Holten, to enjoy the auriculas before 
| the sun is too high,” replied her aunt; 
and here I got a little chill, All my old 
imaginations were over. I collected my- 
self instantly. I never had had any 
claims here; and so I had none to lose. 
I began to be almost ashamed of the 
follies of my heart and of the tricks of 
my imagination. I became lively, fell in 
with the merry tone of the company, and 
even related to the aunt how painfully I 
had missed her upon my second visit to 
Vienna. 

During the conversation a young man 
entered, of a noble mien. His counten- 
ance was pale, his eye dark and gloomy, 
his manner strange and disturbed. 

“ Ladies,” said he, in a hasty and sub- 
dued tone, as if he had studied his speech, 
“permit me to take my leave of you. I 
must return to-day to the Residence—I 
have—I am—lI shall, perhaps, be absent 
for some time, perhaps make a long 
journey.” 

The colonel turned, and looked fixedly 
at him. “What disturbs you, Count 
Holten ?” cried he; “ you look as if you 
had committed a murder.” 

“No,” replied he, with a forced smile ; 
“rather like a man who has been mur- 
dered.” 

And with that he kissed the ladies’ 
hands, embraced the colonel, and rushed 
out of the house, without saying another 
word. The colonel followed him in all 
haste. The ladies were greatly embar- 
rassed, I learned that this young man 
was their neighbor Count Holten; that 
the evening before, as he had often done, 
he had come to pay them a visit, had 
appeared very happy an hour before, and 
was now no more like himself. 

“ What has happened to him ?” asked 
the ladies, when the colonel after some 





time returned. 
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shook his head, smiled across to his Sophia, 
and said, “ You must ask Josephine.” 

“‘ Has she offended him ?” inquired the 
aunt, alarmed. 

“That is as people take it !” replied he. 
“Tt is a long story, but the count told it 
in two or three words: ‘I loved, and 
was not loved in return,’ ” 

Just then the door opened, and Miss 
von Tarnau entered. It was she, and 
more lovely, more beautiful than when I 
saw her in Vienna, more graceful than in 
my dreams. I arose, but when I would 
approach her, my knees trembled. I was 
rooted to the spot—I stammered out 
some disconnected words—I was at once 
the most happy and most miserable of 
mortals. 

Josephine stood at the door, blushing 
deeply ; she gazed at me as at an appa- 
rition, and then, recovering from her sur- 
prise, smilingly approached the table, after 
the first exchange of salutations, The 
riddle of our unexpected meeting was 
solved. I related how I had learned her 
whereabouts only the day before; and 
she, how her father had bought the 
Moravian estate, and had settled down 
here in the midst of the most charming 
landseape in the world. 

“ Ah, aunt, dearaunt!” cried she, taking 
her aunt’s hand in both hers, and pressing 
it to her heart, while she threw upon me 
a look which sparkled with no doubtful 
joy, “ did I not tell youso? Was I not 
right ?” 

The good aunt smiled and cast a 
silencing look upon Josephine, Her 
mother cast her eyes down, to conceal a 
certain embarrassment. Her old father 
looked inquiringly from one to the other, 
arose and whispered in my ear, with a 
loud voice, “ Mr. Walter, I guess you 
have found the bean in the right place at 
last. But you, Josephine, what have 
you done to Count Holton, that he has 
gone off in such a fury ?” 

Josephine answered evasively. Weall 
arose, and went into the garden. The 
lieutenant-colonel showed me his mea- 
dows, fields, outhouses, stables, &c., 
whilst the ladies were in lively conversa- 
tion in the summer-house. After a tedi- 


The old gentleman looked very serious, | 
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dious half-hour, we returned to them from 
this domestic survey. The old gentleman 
was called aside, and Josephine left to 
entertain me. 

I intended to be very reserved towards 
Josephine—I was afraid of the fate of 
Count Holton. We spoke of our ac- 
quaintance in Vienna, of our former in- 
tercourse, walks, and various little inci- 
dents. ‘“ Ah,” cried Josephine, “if you 
only knew how grieved we were on your 
account, when you were so suddenly 
called away from us. Oertainly, there 
has not been a moment since—yes, we 
have often talked about you.” 

And now—how could I have done 
otherwise ?—now I told her my whole 
story, my second journey to Vienna, my 
possession of her apartments—and ever 
more softly, ever more timidly—the find- 
ing of the bean—my return to my native 
city—the history of the evening before. 
Here I paused. I did not dare to look 
up. I played in the sand with my foot. 
Josephine’s silence lasted a long while. 

At last I thought I heard a sob. I 
looked up. She had hidden her face in 
her handkerchief. With a trembling 
voice, I asked if my frankness had dis- 
pleased her. 

She let the handkerchief: fall, and 
looked at me, smiling through her tears. 
“Ts it all true ?” she asked, after a pause. 

I tore the bean from my neck, and held 
it up before her, with the words, ‘“ Here 
is my witness.” 

She took the bean, as if from curiosity, 
merely to examine the setting. Her tears 
flowed still more freely. Leaning on my 
arm, she laid her forehead on my shoul- 
der, and whispered, “I believe in a Pro- 
vidence, Walter !” 

I clasped the lovely creature to my 
heart, and cried 

The voices of persons approaching 
through the shrubbery warned us to go 
and meet them. Josephine still had the 
bean in her hand when we stood before 
her parents. The colonel saw it, and 
laughed aloud, Josephine hid her beau- 
tiful face in her mother’s bosom. Yet 
why more words? You well know that 
Josephine is my wife; I wished to relate 
to you only the romance of my love. 
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USES AND ABUSES OF LAUGHTER. 


[February, 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


USES AND ABUSE 


“ Pleasant are laughter and the dance; and the 
babble of the tongue may be health and purity, | 
like that of the brook. We must let our heart | 
sometimes be a child—let it entertain itself | 
with wanderings, gambol, and song: 


“The young they laugh. Laughs not the sky? 
The winds, they laugh as they pass by; 
The sun, he laughs; and nature’s face 
Beams with a joyous laughing grace.” 
Memorials of Theophilus Trinat. 


Art one of Boswell’s earliest evenings 
with Johnson at the Turk’s Head, a cer- 
tain writer of “ deserved eminence” being 
mentioned, the Doctor said: “ Why, sir, 
he is a man of good parts, but being ori- 
ginally poor, he has got a love of mean 
company and low jocularity ; a very bad 
thing, sir. To laugh is good, as to talk 
is good. But you ought no more to think 
it enough if you laugh, than you are to 
think it enough if you talk. You may 
laugh in as many ways as you talk; and 
surely every way of talking that is prac- 
tised cannot be esteemed.”* 

The varieties of laughter are indeed 
highly numerous; and some of them, as 
already intimated, the reverse of admir- 
able or attractive. Johnson’s own laugh 
was a phenomenon in its way. “I have 
known him at times,” says Boswell,t “ ex- 
ceedingly diverted at what seemed to 
others a very small sport ;” and Bozzy par- 
ticularly dilates upon the Doctor’s “laugh- 
ing immoderately, without any reason that 
we could perceive,” at one of their friends 
having just made his will, employing Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Robert) Chambers to draw 
it up. “Mr. Chambers did not by any 
means relish this jocularity upon this mat- 
ter, of which pars magna fuit, and seemed 
impatient till he got rid of us. Johnson 
could not stop his merriment, but con- 
tinued it all the way till he got within the 
Temple-gate. He then burst into such a 


* Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Sub anno 1763. 
¢ Ibid. Sub anno 1773. 
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fit of laughter, that he appeared to be 
almost in a convulsion; and, in order to 
support himself, laid hold of one of the 
posts at the side of the foot-pavement, and 
sent forth peals so loud, that in the silence 
of the night his voice seemed to resound 
from Temple-bar to Fleet-ditch.” Burly 
old Samuel was then in his sixty-fourth 
year. Two years later there is a similar 
entry in Boswell’s journal: “I passed many 
hours with him on the 17th (May, 1775, | 
of which I find all my memorial is ‘much 
laughing.” It should seem he had that 
day been in a humor for jocularity and 
merriment, and upon such occasions I 
never knew a man laugh more heartily. 
We may suppose, that the high relish of a 
state so different from his habitual gloom, 
produced more than ordinary exertions of 
that distinguishing faculty of man, which 
has puzzled philosophers so much to ex- 
plain. Johnson’s laugh was as remarkable 
as any circumstance in his manner. It 
was a kind of good-humored growl. Tom 
Davies described it drolly enough: ‘ He 
laughs like a rhinoceros.””* That picture 
of Johnson laughing his way home, and 
startling London night from its propriety, 
as he vented peal after peal while he held 
on by a post—all at the notion of Bennett 
Langton having just made his will—may 
remind us, in the irresistible abandon of 





* So again when Johnson visited with his faithful 
bear-leader, the little island called Jsa, in the Loch 
of Dunvegan, and Macleod offered to give it to John- 
son on condition of his residing on it one month in 
the year, the Doctor, who was highly tickled with 
the notion, launched out into a set of mock-heroic 
schemes, how he would build a house there, how he 
would fortify it, how he would have cannon, how he 
would plant, how he would sally out and ‘ake the 
Isleof Muck. “And then,” quoth Bozzy, “he laughed 
with uncommon glee, and could hardly leave off. I 
have seen him do so at a small matter that struck 
him, and was a sport to none else. Mr, Langton told 
me, that one night he did so while the company 
were all grave about him; only Garrick, in his sig- 
nificant, smart manner, darting his eyes around, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Very jocose, to be sure!’”—BOSWELL’S 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. 














its indulgence, of the similar “immoderate 

fits” of a very different man, in temper- 
ament and opinions, the Rev. Sydney Smith, 
“primate” in the English “ hierarchy”* 
of wits. Thomas Moore records in his 
diary a visit with Sydney to Deville’s, the 
phrenologist, and speaks there of the jo- 
vial cannon’s “inextinguishable and con- 
tagious laughter, which I joined in even 
to tears.”+ But here is a pretty pendant 
to Johnson holding by the post: “ Left 
Lord John’s with Sydney and Luttrell ; 
and when we got to Cockspur street (hav- 
ing laughed all the way) we were all three 
seized with such convulsions of cachinna- 
tion at something (I forget what) which 
Sydney said, that we were obliged to 
separate, and reel each his own way with 
the fit.” 

That boisterous species known as the 
horse-laugh is an awful infliction at times. 
Hear Christopher North (himself an up- 
roarious man of mirth, when the fit took 
him) on this subject: “Oh! the atrocious 
wickedness of a great, big, hearty, huge, 
hulking horse-laugh, in an assemblage of 
ladies and gentlemen gathered gracefully 
together to enjoy the courtesies, the ame- 
nities, the urbanities, and the humanities of 
cultivated Christian life! The pagan who 
perpetrates it should be burnt alive—not 
at a slow fire—though that would be but 
justice—but at a quick one, that all rem- 
nants of him and his enormity may be 
speedily extinguished, Lord Chesterfield 
has been loudly laughed at with leathern 
lungs for his anathema against laughter, 
But though often wrong, there his lord- 








* “., Yes, Jocus, gay god, whom the Gentiles sup- 
plied, 
And whose worship not ev’n among Christians 
declines, 
In our Senate thou’st languished since Sheridan 
died ; 
But Sydney still keeps thee alive in our shrines, 


“Rare Sydney! thrice honored the stall where‘he sits, 
And be his every honor he deigneth to climb at! 
Had England a hierarchy formed all of wits, 
Who but Sydney would England proclaim as its 
primate ? 


“ And long may he flourish, frank, merry and brave— 
A Horace to hear, and a Pascal to read; 
While he laughs, all is safe, but when Sydney grows 
grave, 
We shall then think the Church is in danger 
indeed.” 


Moore's Satirical and Humorous Poems. 


+ Memoirs, Journal, etc., of Thomas Moore. V. 70. 
¢ Ibid. Vol. 6. 
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ship was right, and for that one single 
rule of manners, he deserves a monument, 
as having been one of the benefactors of 
his species.” Old North’s code is—Let 
smiles mantle—and that sweet, soft, low 
sound be heard, the susurrus: let there 
be a many-voice quiet music, like that of 
the summer moonlight sea, when the stars 
are in its breast. But laughter, loud peals 
of laughter, these he likens to breakers— 
blind breakers on a blind coast, where no 
verdure grows, except that of tangle, and 
whatever is made into that vulgarest of 
all commodities, kelp.* 

Ludwig Tieck, in one of his graceful 
novellen, remarks on the great amount of 
character there often isin alaugh. You 
know no man, he affirms, till you have 
heard him laugh—till you know when and 
how he will laugh. There are occasions, 
he adds, and there are humors, when a man 
with whom we have been long familiar, 
shall quite startle and repel us, by break- 
ing out into a laugh which comes manifest- 
ly right from his heart, and which yet we 
had never heard before.t Hartley Cole- 
ridge, again, is — upon certain quasi 
snobs, who, not habitually risible, do yet, 
when once the vis inerti# is overcome, 
break out into excesses which make us 
count them happy who were born where 
nerves are unknown. When a man of 
this sort gives play to his lungs, the wind- 
ing-up of a crazy church clock, the hys- 
terics of a “mastiff-bitch,” the lamenta- 
tions of a patient in hydrophobia, the 
Christmas psalmody of a coughing con- 
gregation—what are they, demands the 
Old Bachelor, to 


“The long dry see-saw of his horrible bray ?” 


Not that Hartley agrees with certain 
pious Fathers, who attributed all extem- 
pore laughter to the agency of evil spirits; 
nor does he give credit to those fanciful 
old zoologists, who speak of the “ laugh- 
ing hyena.” He even owns himself scep- 
tical as to the marvellous properties as- 
cribed to the Sardinian herb, enh the 
story, and the metaphor borrowed from 
it, are as old as the Odyssey. “I do not, 
therefore,” he continues, “ascribe this 
monstrous cachinnation of which we treat, 





* “Winter Rhapsody. Fytte Second.” (Black- 
wood, 1830.) 

+ “Superfluities of Life” (abridged for “ Maga” 
| in 1845). 
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either to demoniacal possession, or to| Even a grin, even a smile, when it is 


force of simples—nor do I call it bestial ; 
only it is vastly disagreeable. It is no- 
thing like that good, honest, confiding 
guffaw, which warms the heart if it grate 
upon the ear; and if it be not very gen- 
teel,is as good,or better. It is not moral- 
ly offensive, like the sneer of an apathetic 
coxcomb, or the hard, coarse, overbearing | 
burst of a bully. It is something less | 
idiotic than a snigger, heartier than a 
titter, manlier than a simper, and far hon- 
ester than a glaivering smile, which last | 
Fielding, no bad judge of such matters, | 
pronounces to be an infallible sign of a 

rogue. But it isa mere mechanical con- | 
vulsion of leathern lungs, uninformed by | 
imagination or feeling. It has a base-| 
metal clink with it, which sadly belies the 

exterior plating of gentility.”* 

The only receivable apology, indeed, | 
for rude and blustering laughter is, its | 
cordiality. If it have not that plea, if 
its “ wood-notes wild” are of the wood 
woody, not chest-notes, but a vile falsetto 
(or, if you please, thorough dase,) with 
which the heart has no connection, or 
next to none, and the diaphragm only an 
artificial and factitious understanding+— 
there is no excuse for the coléssal sham. | 








* Men there are, both of the bad and the good, of | 
the simple and the double-minded, who seem to be 
organically incapable of laughter—and in whose 
case an exception, when it occurs, only goes to con- | 
firm the rule. 

To take from fiction—but then the fictions of a 
close observer of real life—a type of each class: 

A malevolent specimen exists in the person of | 
Scott’s sanctimonious smuggler, that canting old | 
reprobate Thomas Trumbull, alias Tom Turnpenny, 
of whom we are told, on the occasion of his hazard- 
ing a jest with young Alan Fairford—“ here he 
emitted a chuckling grunt, which lasted for two 
vibrations of the pendulum exactly, and was the | 
only approach towards laughter in which old Turn- | 
penny, as he was nicknamed, was ever known to 
indulge.”—Redgauntlet. II., ch. vii. 

On the other hand, a type of the benevolent order | 
may be found in the person of Dominie Sampson, 
that. guileless concrete of abstract good-creature- 
ship: “ It is true, he never laughed, or joined in the 
laugh which his own simplicity afforded—nay, it is | 
said, he never laughed but once in his life; and on | 
that memorable occasion his landlady miscarried, | 
partly through surprise at the event itself, and partly | 
from terror at the hideous grimaces which attended | 
this unusual cachinnation.”—-Guy Mannering. hy 


ch. iii. 
We, however, have not forgotten—whether Sir | 
Walter himself did so or not—that at least on one | 
other occasion Dominie Sampson laughed, in his 
most “memorable” fashion, and again excited 
some consternation in the female sex, though not to 
the disastrous extent of his previous explosion: we 


| affected-or a “ put on” thing, is a scandal 
| to the sincere, We speak not of the con- 
| strained smile of a sad heart, that, from 
| amiable motives, would deny, would out- 
| wardly belie itself—of the mood of mind 


| intimated in the lament of Tibullus: 


“ Hei mihi! difficile est imitari gaudia falsa: 
Difficile est tristi fingere mente jocum.” 


| or in “'The Mask” of Mrs. Browning: 


“T have a smiling face, she said, 
I have a jest for all I meet, 
I have a garland for my head, 
And all its flowers are sweet— 
And so you call me gay, she said. 


“ Grief taught to me this smile, she said, 
And Wrong did teach this jesting bold; 
These flowers were plucked from garden- 
bed 
While a death-chime was tolled— 
And what now will you say ?—she said. 


“Behind no prison-grate, she said, 
Which slurs the sunshine half a mile, 
Are captives so uncomforted, 
As souls behind a smile, 
God’s pity let us pray, she said.” 


What we refer to, on the contrary, is 
the smile or grin which is not only itself 
hollow in form, but belongs to a shallow 
nature, and is every way a made-up pre- 
tence. The contortions into which Mal- 
volio writhed and twisted the lineaments 
of Ais human countenance divine, almost 
provoked his shrewish “ fellow domestic” 
into pelting him with the nearest missiles ; 
the little woman had hard work to keep 
her hands off: “ He does smile his face 
into more lines than are in the new map, 
with the augmentation of the Indies: you 
have not seen such a thing as ’tis,” pro- 


| tests Maria; “I can hardly forbear hurl- 


ing things at him.”* The sort of smile 





— 


| allude to the morning after “little Harry Bertram,” 
in the stalwart person of Vanbeest Brown, is made 
known to his old tutor, and when the exultant 
Dominie is gleefully broaching the subject to the un- 
conscious Lucy, to his own obligato accompaniment 
of “ha ha, ho!” “ho, ho, ha!”—“with a laugh 


that sounded like neighing.” Had Lucy under- 
stood the rationale of that neighing, or horse-laugh, 
she might have found music even there, and some- 
thing that a sister’s love could turn to favor and to 
prettiness. 

* The “Twelfth Night.” Act IIL, scene 2. 

Maria's mistress gets a taste of the quality o1 
Malwolio’s smile a scene or two later : 

“ Mar. He’s coming, Madam ; 
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so readily payable on demand on any 
French face, is referred by some to the 
same category, pasty or unjustly, as the 
case may be. Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague characterises the French grin, with 
which her séjour in Paris so familiarised 
and ennuyéd her, as “designed to ex- 
‘sur complacence and social pleasure, 
ut really showing nothing more than a 
certain contortion of muscles that must 
make a stranger laugh really, as they 
ces chers Frangais| \augh artificially. 
he French grin,” adds her ladyship, “is 
equally remote from the cheerful serenity 
of a smile, and the cordial mirth of an 
honest English horse-laugh.” Shall we, 
ultra-John Bullishly, suppose Catullus to 
have meant more than one kind of French 
“puppy,” when he speaks of 


‘*Ridentem catuli ore Gallicani ?”’ 


But non, mille foisnon. And as a per con- 
tra, or guid pro quo, to tell against Miladi 
Mary’s malice, let us quote from an essay 
which Goldsmith, in “'The Bee,” supposes 
a Frenchman to contribute to that period- 
ical: “* When I see an Englishman laugh, 


I fancy I rather see him hunting after joy | 


than having caught it; and this is more 
particularly remarkable in their women, 
whose tempers are inclined to melancholy. 
A laugh leaves no more traces on their 
countenance than a flash of lightning on 
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| depth, volume, timbre, stamina, richness 
and rarity of sound, far more than a dual 
number—a good indefinitely plural number 
of French outbursts. But the English 
|are not quite so capable, at a moment’s 
| notice, of “dying with laughter.’ That 
|is a feat which our neighbors, des dames 
especially, perform over and over again, 
| @ merveille, from the days of Madame de 
| Sévigné downwards. How she re-iterated 
the feat, dying with laughter at this, that, 
and the other person or thing, in or out 
of season, for most exquisite reasons or 
| inferior ones, her Letters proclaim with 
| edifying frequency. Mr. Leigh Hunt has 
— out how apt she and her house- 
old are to “ die with laughter” if seeing 

a grimace; if told a bon mot; if wit- 
nessing a rustic dance; if listening to 
Monsieur de Pomenars, who has always 
“some criminal affair og his hands;” if 
getting drenched with oe if having a 
sore finger pinched instead of relieved. 
“Here lounges the young Marquis on 
the sofa with his book; there sits the old 
Abbé in his arm-chair, fed with something 
nice; the ladies chat, and embroider, and 
banter Mademoiselle du Plessis; in comes 
| Monsieur de Pomenars, with the news of 
| some forgery that is charged against him, 
| or livelier offence, but always so perilous 
‘to his neck that he and they ‘die with 
laughter. Enter, with his friend Ma- 
| dame de la Fayette, the celebrated Duke 





the face of the heavens, The most laugh-}de la Rochefoucauld, gouty, but still 
ing air is instantly succeeded by the most | graceful, and he and the lady ‘die with 
gloomy.” Goldsmith was here, in truth, | laughter ;? enter the learned Corbinelli, 
only expressing his own opinion, and often | and he dies ; enter Madame de Coulanges, 
expressed regret, that nothjng is so un- the sprightly mixture of airiness and 
cummon among the English as that easy | witty malice, and she dies of course ; 
affability, that instant method of acquain- and the happy mortality is completed by 
tance, or that cheerfulness of disposition, | her husband.” One of Madame’s letters 
which, says he, make in Francethe charm |to her daughter begins: “You must 
of every society. | know that as I was sitting all alone in my 
A genuine, full-bodied English laugh of | chamber yesterday, intent upon a book, I 
first class dimensions, would overpower in | saw the door opened by a tall lady-like 
woman, who was ready to choke herself 

with laughing. Behind hem came a man, 
who laughed louder still, Gna the man 
was followed by a very well-shaped wo- 
man, who laughed also. As for me, I 
began to laugh before I knew who they 
were, or what had set them a-laughing,” 
etc. Madame was not the woman to put 
the question Quid rides ? or to construe 
into a command the Risum teneatis 
amici. She might almost have shared in 
a laughing duet with Prince Hal, of whose 
weakness this way Fulstaff declares: “I 


But in strange manner. He is sure 
possess’d. 

Oli. Why, what’s the matter? does he rave? 

Mar. No, Madam, 


He does nothing but smile. * * 
* * * * 


Enter MALvouio. 


Oli. How now, Malvolio? 
Mar, Sweet lady, ho, ho. 


[Smiles fantastic- 
ally. ] 


Oli. Smilest thou? 
I sent for thee upon a sad occasion,” etc. 


Act III, sc. 4. 
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will devise matter enough out of this 
Shallow, to keep Prince Henry in con- 
tinual laughter and he shall 
laugh without intervallums. OO, it is 
much, that a lie, with a slight oath, and a 
jest with a sad brow, will do with a fel- 
low that never had the ache in his 
shoulders! O, you shall see him laugh, 
till his face be like a wet cloak ill-laid up.” 
Plump Jack might have caused a panic 
among the French précieuses ; Madame 
and her coterie might have found some 
morsels hard to digest in the wit and 
humors of that “tun of man:” but, with 
this gift of “tickling your catastrophe,” 
it would cost the fat knight little to tickle 
them into that very common catastrophe 


of—dying with laughter. 


We have wandered away (but make no 
excuse for thg digression ; this discursus 
being nothing if not discursive) from the 
subject of adversaries and opposition to 
laughter. 
upon, or against, them ere we part. Hear 
what the bullfinch said, or sang, in rally- 
ing accent, to the French poet, tout jeune 
encore, a8 he sat in the shade of pendent 
boughs: 


“T] faut marcher 4 terre quelquefois. 
La nature est un peu moqueuse autour des 
hommes ; 
O poéte, tes chants, ou ce qu’ainsi tu nommes, 
Lui ressembleraient mieux si tu les dégonflais. 
Les bois ont des soupirs, mais ils ont des sif- 
flets. 
L’azur luit, quand parfois la gaité le déchire ; 
L’Olympe reste grand en éclatant de rire . . . 
Et la nature, au fond des siécles et des nuits, 
Accouplant Rabelais 4 Dante plein d’ennuis, 
Et ’'Ugolin sinistre au Grandgousier difforme, 
Prés de immense deuil montre le rire énorme.” 


That bullfinch may speak, or sing, with a 
decidedly French accent; but there is 
some reason in his rhymes. The race of 
Sombrius is not extinct: that Sombrius 
whom the Spectator depicts—who thinks 
himself obliged in duty to be sad and 
disconsolate. ‘He looks on a sudden 
fit of laughter as a breach of his bap- 
tismal vow. An innocent jest startles 
him like blasphemy.” To him mirth is 
wanton, and wit profane : he is scandalised 
at youth for being lively, and at child- 
hood for being playful. “If we may 
believe our logicians,” says Addison, in 
the same paper, “man is distinguished 
from all other creatures by the faculty of 
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\langhter. He has a heart capable of 
‘mirth, and naturally disposed to it.” 
And the Spectator argues, accordingly, 
| that the business of virtue is, not to ex- 
| tirpate the affections of the mind, but to 
regulate them: it may moderate and 
restrain, but was not designed to banish 
| gladness from the heart of man. And in 
| a subsequent essay he comes to this true 
| Addisonian conclusion, in substance and 
|in style: “ A man would neither choose 
|to be a hermit nor a buffoon: human 
|nature is not so miserable, as that we 
|should be always melancholy; nor so 
|happy, as that we should be always 
‘merry. In a word, a man should not 
live as if there was no God in the world ; 
nor, at the same time, as if there were no 
men in it.” To the gravest of the grave 
it is not forbidden by nature or religion 
to say: 





“ J’aime le rire, 
Non le rire ironique aux sarcasmes moqueurs, 
| Mais le doux rire honnéte ouvrant bouches et 
cceurs,”’ 
Qui montre en méme temps des Ames et des 
perles.”’ 


Hence, in one of his criticisms on a 
;comic work of dubious merit, Hartley 


|Coleridge affirms, that a composition 


| which excites laughter mixed with kind- 
| liness can never be worthless, for kindness 
| is always worth something, and “ laughter 
is always good when it does not proceed 
from scorn.” It was a saying of the 
mother of Goethe, that he who laughs 
can commit no deadly sin. Cwsar mis- 
trusts Cassius, because that lean con- 
spirator 


“Loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony; he hears no music ; 
Seldom he laughs.” 


In the course of a modern rhymester’s 
“ Reasons for Risibility” we read: 


“ve seen a bishop dance a reel, 
And a sinner fast and pray, 
A knave at top of Fortune’s wheel, 
And a good man cast away. 


“Wine have I seen your grave ones quaff 
Might set our fleets afloat, 
But I never heard a hearty laugh 
From out a villain’s throat.” 


Le méchant, says De Maistre, n’est jamais 


And it has been observed that 





comique. 
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the converse is equally true: le comique, 
le vrai comique, west jamais méchant. 
As instances of the assertion that some of 
those who have been richest in wit and 
humor, have been among the simplest and 
kindest-hearted of men, Archdeacon Hare 
mentions the names of Fuller, Bishop 
Earle, La Fontaine, Matthes Claudius, 
Charles Lamb. A laugh, he justly con- 
tends, to be joyous, must flow from a joy- 
ous heart; and without kindness there 
can be no true joy. And what a dull, 
plodding, tramping, clanking, as he says, 
would the ordinary intercourse of society 
be, without wit to enliven and brighten 
it! “When two men meet, they seem to 
be kept at bay through the estranging 
effects of absence, until some sportive 
sally opens their hearts to each other. 
Nor does anything spread cheerfulness so 
rapidly over a whole party, or an assembly 
of people, however large. Reason ex- 
pands the soul of the philosopher; Ima- 
gination glorifies the poet, and breathes 
a breath of spring through the young and 
genial: but, if we take into account the 
numberless glances and gleams whereby 
Wit lightens our everyday life, I hardly 
know what power ministers so bountifully 
to the innocent pleasures of mankind.” 

Hume once examined a French manu- 
script, containing accounts of some pri- 
vate disbursements of our King Edward 
II. There was one article, among others, 
of a crown paid to somebody for making 
the king laugh. Cheap at the money, too. 
Many a man, far below royal rank, would 
give, has given, as much and more, mere- 
ly to hear the laugh of another. Some of 
us would not grudge the sum—change in 
the value of money fully allowed for—to 
hear Mrs. Jordan’s laugh, for instance, 
which this generation has only heard of, 
by the second-hand hearing of the ear. 
There is a piece @occasion we must quote 
from Clement Marot, as Englished by 
Leigh Hunt—on the laugh of Madame 
d’Albert : 


“Yes, that fair neck, too beautiful by half, 
Those eyes, that voice, that bloom, all do 
her honor : 
Yet after all, that little giddy laugh 
Is a in my mind, sits the best upon 
er. 


“That laugh! ’twould make the very streets 
and ways : 
Through which she passes, burst into a 
pleasure ! 


USES AND ABUSES 





OF LAUGHTER. 


Did melancholy come to mar my days, 
And kill me in the lap of too much leisure, 
No spell were wanting, from the dead to raise 
me, 
But only that sweet laugh, wherewith she 
slays me,” 


Marvels are told of the health-giving 
and health-restoring powers of a hearty 
laugh. Rabelais justifies himself in his 
dedication to Cardinal Chatillon, for his 
farcical phrases, by representing the ease 
which many sick and disconsolate persons 
had received by them; and prefaces his 
first book with a copy of verses ending, 
Le rire est le propre deVhomme. Though 
Lycurgus himself, Plutarch tells us, was 
immoderately severe in his manner, he 
consecrated a little statue to the god of 
laughter in each of the public halls erect- 
ed by him; for “he considered facetious- 
ness as a seasoning of his Spartan’s hard 
exercise and diet, and therefore ordered 
it to take place on all proper occasions, in 
their common entertainments and parties 
of pleasure.” We all know its real or 
reputed efficacy in the cure of the spleen: 


‘To cure the mind’s wrong bias, spleen, 
Some recommend the bowling-green ; 
Some hilly walks; all, exercise ; 

Fling but a stone, the giant dies ; 

Laugh and be well. Monkeys have been 
Extreme good doctors for the spleen ; 
And kitten, if the humor hit, 

Has harlequin’d away the fit.” 


Though, by the way, Shakspeare seems to 
attribute just the opposite effect to exces- 
sive laughter, where he makes Maria ex- 
claim, in summoning Sir Toby and his 
compotators all to come and see Malvolio 
play the fool: “If you desire the spleen, 
and will laugh yourself into stitches, fol- 
low me.” But the diserepancy is noway 
radical; Shakspeare and Matthew Green 
are at one, construe their words as you 
may. Here is corroborative testimony 
to the main plea, from Beaumont and 
Fletcher : 


“'Tis mirth that fills the veins with blood, 
More than wine, or sleep, or food; 
Let each man keep his heart at ease ; 
No man dies of that disease. 
He that would his body keep 
From diseases, must not weep ; 
But whoever laughs and sings, 
Never he his body brings 
Into fevers, gouts, or rheums, 
Or lingeringly his lungs consumes; 
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Or meets with achés in his bone, 

Or catarrhs, or griping stone : 

But contented, lives for aye ; 

The more he laughs, the more he may.’* 


And being among the old dramatists, we 
must not forget, among testimonies to the 
sanitary commission of Laughter shaking 
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| both his sides, what John Webster tells, 
in the “‘ Duchess of Malfi”—how 


“A great physician, when the Pope was sick 
Of a deep melancholy, presented him 
With several sorts of madmen, which wild object 
(Being full of change and sport) forced him 
to laugh, 
And so th’ imposthume broke.” 








From Dickens’ Household Words. 


JUSTICE AT NAPLES. 


Art the present moment, a large share 
of the world’s attention is directed to 
Italy, and more especially to Naples, 
where the atrocities committed by the 
Government in the name of order and the 
divine rights of kings, are loudly calling 
for redress; while naval squadrons are 
assembled in the Mediterranean to awe 


the tyrant, and reduce him to policy | 


more just and humane. We purpose to 
give a short sketch of the state of things 
there, and leave to our readers the task 
of drawing their own conclusions from the 
facts. 

It will be remembered that, in eight- 
een hundred and fifty-one, Mr. Gladstone 


* “The Knight of the Burning Pestle.” 

In another of their plays, “The Nice Valour,” oc- 
curs the Laughing Song—of which the following is a 
fragmentary specimen : 


“Laugh! Laugh! Laugh! Laugh! 
Wide! Loud! And vary! 
A smile is for a simpering novice, 
One that ne'er tasted caviare, 
Nor knows the smack of dear anchovies, 
Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Ho, ho, ho, ho, ho! 
* * » + 
“Ha, ha! my spleen is almost worn 
To the last laughter. 
O keep a corner for a friend ; 
A jest may come hereafter.” 


» 


published two letters to Lord Aberdeen, 
giving an account of four months’ in- 
quiry into the condition of affairs at Na- 
ples. His statements were first privately 
communicated to the Neapolitan govern- 
ment, but remained unnoticed by it. He 
had no alternative, therefore, but to 
publish them for the sake of common hu- 
manity. An official reply emanated from 
Naples ; but like many other official docu- 
ments, it was full of mystification and un- 
truth. Mr, Gladstone rejoined, and the 
| correspondence dropped ; but the events 
of the succeeding five years have more 
than confirmed his assertions. With an 
alteration of names in a few cases, and 
with no alteration at all in others, events 
recorded in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
}one, are true of eighteen hundred and 
| fifty-six. Thus the letters may be safely 
taken as the basis of our account; and 
being now out of print, a resumé of them 
may not be unacceptable. 

The acts of the » savas: Government 
are objected to as contrary to the laws 
both of the State, and of natural justice. 
In January, eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight, the king voluntarily gave a consti- 
tution to his subjects, providing, among 
other things, that the monarchy was to be 
limited, constitutional, and under repre- 





sentative forms, with the legislative 
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national parliament. But, chiefly, article 
twenty-four declared that “personal liber- 
ty is guaranteed. No one can be arrest- 
ed except in virtue of an instrument pro- 
ceeding in due form of law from the 
proper authority—the case of flagrancy or 
quasi-flagrancy excepted. In the case, by 
way of prevention, the accused must be 
handed over to the proper authority, 
within the term, at farthest, of twenty- 
four hours; within which also the grounds 
of his arrest must be declared to him,” 
In May of the same year, a struggle oc- 
curred between the king and his people, 
in which the former gained a Pass 4 
victory. But he renewed the constitution 
and declared it irrevocable, nor has it 
ever been formally abolished. How he 
has kept the promise made under the 
most solemn oaths, we are now about to 
inquire. 

The great instrument of tyrannical 
government is the police; not the res- 
pectable and trusty hece which exists in 
our own land, but one which is feared and 
hated by all who come in contact with 
it, and which sometimes even despises it- 
self. An anecdote will best confirm this. 
Bolza, a well-known police-agent at Milan, 
died a year or two ago, In the revolu- 
tion of eighteen hundred and forty-eight, 
the private notes of the government were 
discovered ; which, after a number of not 
very flattering epithets, described him as 
edamiendion his business, and being 
right good at it. In his will, however, he 
forbids any mark to be set over his 
grave, his sons to enter the police force, 
or his daughters to marry any member of 
it. Let it also be borne in mind that at 
Naples the head of the service is a cabi- 
net minister; and as shown in the instance 
of Mazza—who lately, in his official capa- 
city, insulted a member of our embassy— 
of great influence, and on intimate terms 
with his royal master. 

How does the police act? So far from 
an arrest being made according to law, 
upon depositions and a warrant, it is a 

urely arbitrary seizure of all whom the 
Goverment wishes to get rid of. The 
vetim is brought to the police-office, 

uestioned and bullied till he utters some- 
thing which can be wrested against him ; 
false witnesses are employed; counter- 
evidence refused; and, at last, a statement 
thus obtained is embodied in a warrant, 
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power residing jointly in the king and the | to the letter of thelaw. Were the 








and the arrest becomes legal—at least as 
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speedy, and a fair trial possible in the end, 
the evil would be less, But sixteen 
months is the shortest time Mr. Glad- 
stone ever heard of as elapsing before the 
aceused is put on his trial; and in the 
present year, Mignona afd his fellows 
have been condemned fifteen months after 
arrest. The cells in which these unfortu- 
nate detenuti are confined, are so loath- 
some that the surgeons will not enter 
them; and the sick and half-dead patient 
is made to toil up stairs to receive medi- 
cal advice. The food allowed is also nau- 
seous ; and common felons are crammed 
with political offenders at night, to sleep 
as they can, in a low, dark, unventilated 
room, Judge Peronte was treated even 
worse, for he and two other men were 
kept for two months in an underground 
cell, eight feet square, and with one small 
grating through which it was impossible 
to look out; nor were they allowed to 
leave the cell for any purpose whatever. 
Similiarly, the Baron Pocecari was immur- 
ed till his trial in a dungeon twenty-four 
feet below the level of the sea. And, but 
a few weeks ago, I heard Captain Acuti 
declare that he had flogged uncondemned 
prisoners by order of the government ; 
yet such treatment is expressly forbidden 
by law. Now, it must be distinctly re 
membered that the victims selected for 
this terrible persecution are not a number 
of violent low-born republicans, but the 
middle class, the strength of the state ; 
and as few of them have independent 
property, and confiscations sometimes 
take place on arrest, each prisoner or 
refugee becomes to his friends the cen- 
ter of a circle of misery. Out of one 
hundred and forty deputies who came 
to the Parliament at Naples, seventy-six 
were in confinement or exile in eighteen 
hundred and fifty-one ; and the rest only 
purchased liberty by absolute submission 
to the royal will, On the other hand, the 
lazzaroni, the lowest class in the state, and 
probably in the world, are flattered and 
caressed, and were slipped like blood- 
hounds, in eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight, on their unfortunate countrymen. 
An occasional largess, and in great crises 
the promise of plunder, suffices to re 
press their strength, or to arouse it when 
required on the side of the king; while 
those orders whose intelligence and moral 
force the government not unnaturally 
dreads, are specially thinned out and in- 
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timidated. A system like this is evident- 
ly suicidal, but it is, nevertheless, one 
which calls for the serious attention of all 
who have the power to abolish or restrain 
its excesses. 

The prisoner is next brought before his 
judges; and here we may shortly describe 
the Neapolitan Bench. In the trial just 
concluded at Naples, the judges are said 
to have behaved more kindly and inde- 
pendently than usual. But, on the whole, 
the courts are as servile and untrust- 
worthy as when Mr. Gladstone attended 
them. English judges are models of 
learning and integrity, selected from the 
highest ranks of the bar. Neapolitan 
judges, on the contrary, are under-paid, 
of an inferior grade of the bar, and hold 
office during the royal pleasure. Thus, 
they are mere creatures of the court ; and 
in several instances have been summarily 
dismissed for presuming to acquit men 
whom the government had accused. Na- 
varro, who was President at Poerio’s 
trial, induced the other judges by such 
threat to convict the ex-minister and his 
fellow-prisoners, though one of the charg- 
es against them was conspiring to kill 
Navarro. himself; a fact which in any 
other country would have prevented him 
from acting at their trial as chief judge. 
The same man also, when a witness was 
suspected of not even knowing by sight 
the prisoner he was accusing, and 
was therefore asked by the counsel to 
identify him, affecting not to hear the 
question, called out, “Signor Nisco, stand 
up! the court has a question to ask you ;” 
and by this convenient interference ren- 
dered the desired proof of the witness’s 
perjury impossible. On another occasion, 
the serious illness of a political prisoner 
suspended the sittings of the court for 
some days; but Navarro compelled the 
medical attendants to certify his conval- 
escence, and the poor creature himself to 
be carried on a chair into court, where he 
was brow-beaten and accused of feigning 
to be ill, until the surgeons insisted on 
the immediate danger to his life unless 
speedily removed to his cell. In a few 
days he was laid in his grave. Finally, 
special courts are held for the sake of dis- 
patch ; and on such occasion, many forms 
most valuable to a prisoner are dispensed 
with. This happened in the instance of 
Poerio; and thus about forty persons 
were deprived of valuable aid for the 
sake of expedition, after having been 
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eighteen months and upwards awaiting 
their trial. 

Carlo Poerio is the son of a distinguish- 
ed lawyer, an accomplished man, and of 
unblemished character. Under the con- 
stitution he was a minister of the crown, 
enjoying the king’s full confidence, his 
advice being asked even after his resigna- 
tion. His principles were certainly not 
more liberal than those of Lord John 
Russell ; but when the king determined to 
over-ride the constitution, it was neces- 
sary to get rid ofhim. In July, eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine, therefore, an an- 
onymous letter warned him to fly ; which, 
if he had done, it would have been taken 
at once as an acknowledgment of guilt. 
He remained at his house, and next day 
was arrested. His offence was not told 
him, as it should legally have been, al- 
though, in a week’s time, he was brought 
up for examination. A letter was put into 
his hand, alleged to have been received by 
him from the Marquis Dragonetti, and 
containing of course the most treasonable 
expressions. The Marquis is an accom- 
plished man ; but in this letter, had been 
guilty of mis-spelling and of ungrammati- 
cal sentences. Besides, he had given all 
his names and titles in full, and commit- 
ted the strange imprudence of sending 
his treasonable document by the ordinary 
post. To confirm suspicion of forgery, 
some real letters of his were found among 
Poerio’s papers, and on being compared 
with the seditious letter, they proved it 
to be a forgery of the clumsiest kind. 
This being the only charge set up against 
Poerio, he ought, in justice, to have been 
released, and his accuser committed in 
his stead. But the document was simply 
laid aside, and Poerio remanded until an- 
other accusation more successful could be 
prepared. Meanwhile, he lay for eight 
months in ignorance of his crime and fate, 
in dungeons such as we have described, 
every effort being made to entrap him or 
other prisoners into statements which could 
be used against him at his trial. Peche- 
neda, chief of the police, and a cabinet 
minister, examined i in secret and 
without witnesses for this purpose; and 
on one Carafa refusing to make a false 
charge against Poeria, though bribed by 
the promise of his own release, Pecheneda 
exclaimed: “ Very well, sir, you wish to 
destroy yourself; I leave you to your fate.” 
At last three witnesses were found willing 
to charge Poerio with treasonable acts. 

















The accusation was, that he was a chief 
of the Unita Italiana, a republican sect, 
and intended to murder the king. Mar- 
cherita, one witness, incautiously deposed 
that Poerio had been expelled the society 
for proposing to keep up the monarchical 
constitution, so that his evidence was, of 
course, unavailable, Romeo, another wit- 
ness, was chief of the sect; but that was 
in contradiction of the third witness, Jer- 
volino ; and, besides, Romeo’s evidence 
inculpated Bozzelli and Torella, who were 
both cabinet ministers when that evidence 
was given. On Jervolino’s statement 
alone, therefore, was Poerioto be condemn- 
ed; no advantage being allowed him for 
the discrepancies in the evidence of other 
two witnesses, nor in that of Jervolino 
himself. This man had been refused some 
office by Poerio, and he now stated that 
the latter had helped him instead in get- 
ting enrolled in the Unita Italiana. But 
he could not recollect the forms or oath 
of the sect, or say anything as to the certifi- 
cate of initiation alleged to be indispensable 
for every member to possess, After a 
number of other exposures on cross-exami- 
nation, he stated that Poerio had made 
him a political confidant—among other 
occasions, on the twenty-ninth of May, 
eighteen hundred and forty-nine. Poerio 
produced a written report on himself, made 
by Jervolino, to the police, as their spy, 
and proved that it had fallen inte his hands 
seven days es to the alleged con- 
versation—thus showing the absurd im- 
probability of Jervolino’s assertion, The 
evidence of the sole witness against him, 
in fact, had utterly broken down. Yet 
he gained no benefit from this cirenm- 
stance, nor was he allowed to bring 
counter-evidence on his own side, except 
a single witness, who, if possible, added 
to the discredit of the infamous Jervo- 
lino. 

All these facts are attested by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who was present at the proceedings. 
Yet by such means it was that Poerio and 
his co-accused were condemned, and have 
sinee been made to undergo punishments 
of the severest and most degrading kind. 
Removed to the Bagno of Nisida, they 
were crammed, to the number of forty, 
into a room about thirteen feet long, nine 
wide, and eight in height, with a single 
small and unglazed window, one side of 
the apartment being under the level of the 
ground. Mr. Gladstone saw Poerio while 





here, but could searcely recognise him, so 
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changed was he from confinement and ill- 
health. 

At the present moment Poerio is in a 
cell so foul that bread turns green in 
twenty-four hours; his constitution is 
undermined ; one of his companions has 
died of consumption, another is paralyzed, 
and Poerio himself has been operated 
upon for the tumors raised by his chains, 
Chains are a punishment introduced with 
special reference to his case, but with a 
transparent device to make it appear other- 
wise. An order was given to chain all 
prisoners at Nisida committed since a cer- 
tain date, by which Poerio and his fellows 
were included. The chains are double ; 
one about six feet long connects the 
prisoners by their waists, around which a 
strong leathern girdle is worn, and from 
which also descends the other chain to 
the ancle, the combined weight being 
about thirty-five pounds for each man. 
Their felon’s dress is arranged so as to be 
taken off without removing the chains, 
which, in fact, are never unfastened for 
any purpose whatever. Thus, no relief is 
obtained, except by shifting the girdle 
higher and then lower on the waist; a 
device which has not protected Poerio 
from tumors and sores, to say nothing of 
the mental distress a man of his education 
must feel at being treated worse than the 
vilest felon. Other indignities, which 
neither decency nor space will permit us 
to mention, are daily endured by him, and* 
by others who are constantly meeting 
with a similar fate. Body and mind must 
at length give way under such treatment; 
a result as sure but more silent than a 
public execution, and one which the Nea- 

olitan Government, perhaps, is not unwill- 
ing to produce. 

In spite of all this tyranny and ill-usage, 
affecting thousands directly, and the whole 
nation indirectly, King Bomba is most 
strict in his religious duties (as was, occa- 
sionally, the wicked and superstitious 
Louis the Eleventh), and a firm supporter 
of the Church, which in its turn has sup- 
ported him. The worst of men will, if 
vossible, give an appearance of right and 
justice to their actions; an involunta 
homage paid to virtue by vice. Ferdi- 
nand the Second, therefore, defends his 
system 6n the grounds of order, and the 
divine right of kings; taking care that 
the rising generation shall be well instruct- 
ed in such doctrines, and look upon con- 
stitutional government as blasphemy. 
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Accordingly, a catechism has been drawn | in the governed, a state of things directly 
up by an ecclesiastic, mamed Appuzzi, opposed to the will of God; but which 
who is, or was, Chief Commissioner of | argument, we may add, directly begs the 
Public Instruction, and ordered to be | question, denies the existence of a sover- 
taught in all schools in the kingdom, and | eign power in a country like the United 
well instilled into the minds of candidates | States, and encourages anarchy in the 
for orders. Throughout it denounces the name of religion. The gist of the book, 
liberals, most of whom would, in this | however, is such a definition of royal au- 
country be called liberal conservatives, | thority as to excuse or even to praise the 
and says plainly, that they and theirs are | perfidy and oppression of the King. His 
in the direct road to eternal perdition.| power is pronounced unlimited in right 
In a democracy it declares there can be | as well as in fact, and the people have 
no obligation to obey the laws, for other-| but to obey it, as a revelation from 
wise the governing power would reside ' Heaven. 





From Bentley's Miscellany. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. to look upon. He advanced to the car- 
riage door, and shook hands with her. 
TueE crowd was pouring out of a fash-| “ You are not staying to-day, Margaret! 
ionable Episcopal chapel at the West-end | Are you ill? I saw you hasten out.” 
of London; many of them one upon | “fd felt too ill to stay,” was Miss 
another, for it was the height of the | Channing’s answer, whilst a rosy blush, 
season, and the chapel was popular. The | which had stolen to her face at sound of 
carriages drove rapidly off with their | his voice, began rapidly to fade. “I sup- 
freights, nearly all; about half a dozen | pose it is the heat.” 
only remained, waiting for those who| “You are turning deadly pale now, 
stayed to the after-service. It had be-| Margaret. I hope you will not faint. 
come a recent custom with the preacher,| Three or four ladies were carried out 
Dr. Channing, to hold it every Sunday. | this morning, I saw.” 
A regal-looking, stately girl came out| “I never fainted in my life.” she re- 
nearly last, and entered one of the car-| plied. “I am made of sterner stuff. I 
riages. The footman closed the door after | shall soon be better, now I am in the 
her, but he did not ascend to his place, | air.” 
nor did the i drive off. It was} “ Margaret——” 
Miss Channing, and she took her seat| He looked round, as he spoke the word, 
there to wait for her father. to make sure that the servants were not 
Following her out, almost immediately, | within hearing ; and that suspicious crim- 
came a tall, gentlemanly, but young man, | son came mixing with the paleness again, 
whose piercing hazel eyes were pleasant | He resumed in a low tone: 
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“ Margaret, don’t you think we are going 
on in a very unsatisfactory way? I do.” 

“T think,” she said, as if evasively, 
“that you ought to remember the place 
we have just quitted, and choose serious 
subjects to converse upon.” 

An amused expression rose in his hand- 
some eyes. “If this is not a serious sub- 
ject, Margaret, I should like to know 
what is.” 

“ Oh, but I mean—another sort of seri- 
ousness. You know what I mean. Adam, 
I shall never make you religious.” 

“Yes you shall, Margaret: when you 
have the right to make me what you 
please.” 

“How did you like papa’s sermon to- 
day ?” she interrupted, hastily. 

“Very much, of course,” was the an- 
swer. 

“That portion of it about David and 
Saul ?” 

“T did not notice that,” he was obliged 
to confess. “I do believe, Margaret, I 
was thinking more of you than of the 
sermon.” 

“Oh, Adam! that is so bad a habit, 
letting the thoughts wander in church! 
But it may be overcome.” 


Yes, yes; I mean to overcome it, and 
“ Yes, yes ; , 


everything else that you disapprove. 
Margaret, I have made up my mind to 
risk our chance. I shall speak to Dr. 
Channing.” 

“If you do, I will never speak to you 
again. We must wait.” 

“ Wait—wait! That has been the bur- 
den of your song this twelve-month, 
Margaret. But I am growing tired of 
waiting. I assure you I have been, this 
last week, in a desperate humor. Other 
men, who are established, can marry 
when they please, and I must not even 
ask for you! You know Eddison ?” 

* A little.” 


“ Well, he met with a young lady, down | 


at his brother’s place, only last Easter, 
and arrangements are all ready made for 
their marriage.” 

“ Papa will not part with me.” 

“That fixed idea of yours, Margaret, 
is nothing more than an illusion, Your 
father, of all men, is not one to fly in the 
face of Scriptural commands. It would 


be—what’s that word clergymen so dread? | 


Simony ?” 

“How very ridiculous you are this 
morning!” interrupted Miss Channing. 
“ Simony !” 
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“ Sacrilege, then. And he knows it is 
written that a man and wife are to leave 
father and mother, and cleave to each 
other. Does he want you to stop with 
him until you are forty ?” 

“ And besides——” 

“ Besides what?” he inquired, when 
Miss Channing stopped. 

“T cannot talk about it now. You had 
better say farewell, Adam. They will 
soon be out of church, so few are stop- 
ping.” 

He shook hands, as a preliminary to de- 
parture, but, lover-like, laaeeed on, Lin- 
gered till Dr. Channing appeared, A 
short, fair, gentlemanly-looking divine: 
in face very unlike his daughter. 

“ Ah, Mr. Grainger, how d’ye do? I 
saw you in your place as usual. Hope 
Mrs. Grainger’s quite well. It is too far 
for her to come. And a long way for 
you, every Sunday morning. I am truly 
happy to find a young man so earnest 
and regular in his attendance where his 
mind can receive the benefit of sound 
doctrine.” 

An ingenuous flush dyed Mr. Grainger’s 
countenance. But he was unable to 
reject the compliment. He could not tell 
the self-satisfied Doctor that the attrac- 
tion lay neither in the church nor the 
orthodox sermons, but in the pretty face 
of the preacher’s daughter. 

It was only within a year that Dr. Chan- 
ning had preached in London, drawing 
fashion to his fashionable chapel. Pre- 
vious to that, his ministry had lain in the 
country, as rector of Ashton-cum-Creep- 
ham—a profitable living that, ‘but noth- 
ing to what he was gaining now. His 
only child, Margaret, had formed a school 
friendship with Isabel Grainger, more 
deep and lasting than school friendships 
generally are. Highly respectable peo- 
ple were the Graingers, Mr. Grainger, the 
father, holding a valuable appointment in 
a wealthy insurance-office. They lived 
in the neighborhood of London, in rather 
more style than the Channings—than the 
Channings did, then, at Ashton Rectory 

and the families, through the young 
ladies, became intimate. It was thus 
that Miss Channing met with Isabel’s 
only brother, Adam. He was in the 
office with his father, sufficiently high- 
spirited and handsome for any girl to fall 
in love with—though, as Isabel used to 
say, he was remarkably fond of having 
his own way. Some two years after she 
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had left school, a lingering illness attacked 
Isabel Grainger. The symptoms from 
trifling grew to serious, from serious to 
hopeless. During its progress, the Chan- 
nings removed to London, Dr. Channing 
having given up his rectory for a West- 
end chapel. Margaret, who had recently 
lost her mother, was allowed to spend a 
good portion of time with her friend, and 
it was round Isabel’s death-bed that the 
predilection between Margaret and Adam 
grew into love. Since then other chan- 
ges had taken place. Mr. Grainger had 

ied, Adam had succeeded to his post in 
the insurance-office, and to a i so of 
eight hundred a year. Mr. Grainger had 
enjoyed considerably more, and it was 
reasonable to expect that Adam also would, 
in time. But he thought he could marry 
very well upon that. But Dr. and Miss 
Channing had not become denizens of 
town, and of Eaton-place, for nothing. 
They were grand people now, living 
amongst the grand; and they had, per- 
haps insensibly, acquired grand ideas, 
Margaret’s ambition and Margaret’s heart 
were at a variance. Love prompted her 
to m Adam Grainger : ambition said, 


“Psha! he is nobody ; J may aspire to a 


higher sphere.” And it is possible these 
ideas may, in a degree, have weakened 
her love. 

Miss Chemog went out the following 
morning, and did not reach home till lun- 
cheon time. It was waiting in the dining- 
room. She threw her bonnet on a side 
table, sat down before the tray, and began. 
Her father was frequently not in at that 
meal: at any rate, it was his desire that 
he should never be waited for. Some- 
thing that she wanted was not on the 
table, and she rang for it, 

“ Papa is out, I suppose?” she carelessly 
observed to the man, as he was leaving the 
uN miss, h his stud 

* No, mi e is in his study.” 

“Then tell him I have mal Why 
did you not tell him before ?” 

“A gentleman is with him, miss. Mr. 
Grainger. 

Mr. Grainger! All Margaret’s appetite 
left her on the instant. She laid down 
her knife and fork, and rose in agitation. 
“To bring matters to an issue so very 
soon !” was her resentful thought. 

A few minutes, and Margaret heard Ais 
footsteps. They were leaving the house. 
Her father came into the dining-room. 
Dr. Channing was a passionless man, rarely 
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giving way to emotion of any kind, save 
in the pulpit. He was apt to grow excited 
then, but in ordinary life his exterior was 
becomingly calm. He sat down, took 
some fowl on his plate, and requested his 
daughter to cut him a slice of ham. 

She proceeded to do so, her heart beat- 
ing violently. Scareely conscious what 
she was about, 

“ Margaret!” exclaimed the Doctor, after 
an interval. 

She looked up at him. 

“ Are you expecting visitors ?” 

“No, papa. Why ?” 

“You are cutting enough ham for half 
a dozen people. Do you wish me to eat 
all that ?” 

She blushed violently at the mistake 
she had made, and pushed the superfluous 
slices out of sight, underneath the joint. 
She then rose and stood at the window, 
looking out, but seeing nothing. There 
she stood till lunch was over. 

The suspense waschoking her. If Adam 
Grainger had been asking for her, she 
must either refuse or accept him: if the 
latter, why all her glowing dreams of am- 
bition would fly away ; if the former, life 
would become a blank she scarcely dared 
contemplate. It seemed that her father 
was not going to speak. The tray was 
— down, and he had taken up a book. 

argaret was a straightforward girl: she 
liked to know the worst of things: it was 
better to bear than uncertainty. If her 
father did not speak presently she would. 

“ Papa—was not that Mr. Grainger who 
went out ?” 

“Tt was. Mr. Grainger is not the only 
visitor I have had this morning,” added 
Dr. Channing, looking at Margaret’s back, 
for her face was turned away. ‘Colonel 
Hoare has been here.” 

More perplexity for Margaret. Colonel 
the Honorable Gre ory Hoare was the 
father of Captain Hoare; and Captain 
Hoare was the most inveterate admirer 
she had, next to Mr. Grainger. A suspi- 
cion had more than once crossed Mar- 
garet’s mind that he was the one for whom 
she should some time discard Adam Grain- 

er. 
ar Come, Margaret, it is of no use beat- 
ing about the bush,” said Dr. Channing. 
2 Did you know of these visits? Let us 
begin with Mr. Grainger. Were you 
aware of the purport ?” 

“ Not exactly.” 

“That is no answer, Did you send 
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Adam Grainger to me with a demand that 
I should allow you to become his wife?” 

“No,” said Margaret. 

“T thought so. T informed him that he 
must be laboring under a mistake, He 
said there was an attachment between 
you, and that it had existed some time,” 

“Oh, papa!” stammered the confused 
girl, “ a ae do assert such strange 
things |” 

‘“‘ The very remark I made to him—that 
it was the strangest piece of rigmarole I 
ever heard. He persisted in it, 

“How did it end? what was the re- 
sult ?” she inquired, still staring from the 
window and seeing nothing. “I suppose 
you refused him, papa?” 

“There was nothing else to do, * You 
don’t want to marry a tradesman, I con- 
clude—and really those insurance office 
people are little better than tradesmen,” 
added the reverend divine. 

Margaret’s cheek burnt, and Margaret’s 
heart rebelled; and she winced, for his 
sake, at those slighting words, as she would 
have winced at an insult to herself. 

“Did you quarrel?” she inquired, draw- 
ing a deep breath, 

“*What did yousay? Quarrel? I never 
quarrel with any one, I was especially 
civil to the young man, He harped upon 
the former intimacy of the families—as if 
that gave him the right to ask for you. 
I cut that argument short by reminding 
him that the intimacy, as he persisted in 
terming it, arose from nothing but a 
school-girl aequaintanceship. I also took 
pains to point out to him that Miss Chan- 
ning, as the daughter of a country rector, 
and Miss Channing in her present sphere, 
were two people entirely distinot and dif- 
ferent. ‘And I suggested to him that his 
visits might cease, as they would not be 
pleasant here, after so singular a misap- 
prehension.” 

A spasm of pain flitted over Margaret’s 
features. Dr. Channing saw it. 

“Margaret!” he hastily said, in a 
sharper accent than was common for the 
equable Dr. Channing, “are not these 
your own sentiments? Do you regret 
my dismissal of this young man ?” 

" No, no, pa a,” she replied, rousing her- 
self, “It is best as it is. I would not 
have married him,” 

“ Captain Hoare would be more agree- 
able to you, perhaps ?” 

** Captain Hoare ?” 

“J need to you that Colonel Hoare 
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had ealled. The first time he has done 
me the honor, although they attend my 
chapel. If ever there was a proud family, 
it is those Hoares. However—I have 
nothing to say against’ becoming pride. 
Colonel Hoare believes that his son and 
Miss Channing look on each other with 
a favorable eye. Is it so, Margaret ?” 

“Did he—for Captain Hoare—make 
me an offer of marriage ?” rejoined Mar- 
garet, in a low tone, evading the question 
and asking another. 

“Tt was coming to it—as I believe— 
when that young Grainger interrupted 
us, and Spilson was such a Marplot as to 
usher him into the same room. The next 
time Spilson does such a stupid thing he 
may take his wages. Up jumped the 
Colonel, and said he would call in later. 
I should like Captain Hoare to be my 
son-in-law, Margaret. There’s not a bet- 
ter family in England than the Hoares, 
and the mother, Lady Sophia, looks a 
charming woman. That will be a desir- 
able connexion, if you like !” 

So Margaret thought. Vain ambition 
rose up in her heart, overshadowing for 
the moment all unpleasant regrets. 

“ We appointed halfpast three this 
afternoon ; therefore Colonel Hoare will 
be here then, The conference is to relate 
to money and settlements. It would be 
proper, he said, for us to agree upon that 
score before matters went on further.” 

“* Papa,” asked Margaret, “had Mr. 
Grainger been in the position of Captain 
Hoare, possessing wealth and family, 
would you have objected to him ?” 

“No. I like the young man exceed- 
ingly. But your interests} must be para- 
mount. Where was the use of asking 
that ?” 

“Indeed where ! 
thought.” 

A friend called to take Miss Channing 
for a drive. It was late when she return- 
ed, and then her father, as she expected, 
had gone to dine with a brother clergy- 
man, She was anxious to know what ar- 
rangements had been concluded with 
Colonel Hoare. She pictured herself the 
future bride of his distinguished son ; she 
held her head an inch higher as she 
dwelt on it, and kept repeating to her- 
self that she would like him, she woud 
forget Adam Grainger. 

asier said than done, Miss Channing. 

She dined alone, and then went up to 

dress, for she was engaged to an evening 


It was only a sudden 
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arty, where she would be joined by her 
father. Captain Hoare was to be there too 
—oh! let her look her best. And she did | 
so. Entering the dining-room for a mo- 
ment, as she descended, who should be in 
it but Mr. Grainger. She quite started | 
back. Though her heart, true to itself, 
beat with pleasure, her conscience dread- 
ed the interview; and could he or she 
have vanished into air, after the fashion | 
of an apparition, it had been welcome to 
Margaret. 

“ Margaret,” he exclaimed, seizing her 
hand, “T have waited a whole half hour; 
it has seemed to me like a day.” 

“T did not expect you,” she faltered. 

“You must have expected me,” was 
the impatient rejoinder. “Margaret! | 
the answer your father gave me this| 
morning was not your answer !” 

“ How can I go against my father?” | 

“The question was not mooted of) 
whether I should call you wife,” he con-| 
tinued, more and more impetuously, “ we | 
did not get so far; that—if you will— | 
must come later; but he said there was | 
no attachment between us—said it, as I 
understood, from you. What does that | 
mean ?” 

“ Not from me,” she replied, in a timid 
tone; “I had not then spoken with him. 
But—Adam—my father says that what | 
has been between us must be so no 
longer.” 

“Do you dare to tell me to my face 
that our long love is wasted? A thing 
to be forgotten from henceforth—thrown 
away as worthless ?” 

“You terrify me,” she said, bursting 
into tears, for indeed she was in a con- 
fused state of perplexity. And serve her 
right ! 

“Margaret, my love,” he whispered, 
changing his angry tone for one of sweet 
tenderness, “‘‘ terrify’ is a strange word for 
you to use to me. Perhaps we are mis-| 
taking each other ; will you give me leave | 
to ask for you of your father ?” 

Her heart hesitated then ; her deep love 
shone out prominently before her; her| 
spirit told her that her life’s happiness 
was bound up in him: should she wilfully 
throw it away for ever? It was a heavy 
responsibility to be decided in that hur- 
ried moment. A belief, bearing its own | 
conviction, was within her, that if she! 
wished to marry Adam Grainger, her | 
father would not hold out against it, | 
for she was very dear to him. But, in 
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their turn, arose other visions: of the 
pomps and pride of the world, and the 
lust and luxury of high life: all very at- 
tractive vanities, and in which she would 
revel to the full, should she become the 
envied daughter-in-law of the Honorable 
Colonel and Lady Sophia Hoare. Her 
resolve was taken, and she steeled her 


| heart to him who stood there. 


“ Margaret,” he panted, “what is it 
that has come between us? To you I 
will not repeat what Dr. Channing said 
—and I have thought, since, that 1 may 
have mistaken him when he seemed to in- 
sinuate that I was not your equal. Sure- 
ly you cannot doubt my ability to afford 
you a suitable home ?” 

““‘Adam—I fear—there is no help for 

We must part.” 

He folded his arms and Jooked at her, 
breathing heavily. “It appears that I 
must be also mistaking you. Say thas 
again.” 

“T am very sorry, Adam, I shall al- 
ways think of you with regret. I 
hope ” ; 

“* Stop !” he thundered,. “ do not let us 
bandy compliments in a moment like this. 
Give me an unvarnished answer, Is it 
your wish that we part, and become as 
strangers ?” 

“The wish is urged by necessity,” she 
murmured, “ not choice.” 

“ What necessity ?” 

“My father’s will, He says—he does 
say, Adam—that I must marry in a high- 
er sphere.” 

“We will not speak now of your 
father’s will,” he hoarsely repeated ; “I 
demand whether it is your will that I ask 
for you ?” 

“No,” she was obliged to reply ; “ it 
is too late. It must not be.” 

He a at the words “too late,” 
chafing with passion. “Too late! what 
folly are you talking? In what way is it 
toolate? Are you promised to another ?” 

A desperate resolution came over her 
—that she would tell him the truth. It 
would serve to put an end to this scene, 
which was becoming too painful. “TI be- 
lieve I am,” she said, scarcely above a 
whisper. 

A sudden paleness overspread his heat- 
ed face, and he drew his hand across his 
brow. Heavy drops of emotion had ga- 
thered there. 

“ God forgive you!” he breathed. 


it. 


nt | Ss 


|true as that you are a false woman, Mar- 
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garet Channing, you will live to repent of | 
this.” 

“T hope that—after a while—you will 
forgive me. I hope when our feelings— 
yes, ours—have softened down, that we 
shall renew our friendship. Why should 
we not? It would be valuable to have 
you for a friend through life.” 

“ Who is it ?” he rejoined, with unna- 
tural calmness. 

“Captain Hoare. But, oh, Adam!” 
she added, with a burst of irrepressible 
feeling that ought to have been kept in, | 
and she laid her hand upon his arm, as in 
the days of their affection, “ do not think 
I love him! In one sense I am not false 
to you, for I can never love him, or any 
one, as I have loved you. The marriage 
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is suitable, and I have fallen into it from 
worldly motives, It will take me years | 
—it will—even of my marriage life—to 
forget you. Give me your forgiveness 
now, before we part.” 

For answer he cast on her a long look | 
of withering contempt, shook her hand 
from his arm as if it had been a loath- 
some thing, and flung himself out at the 
door. 

She sank down on a chair and gave 
vent to a passionate burst of tears; loud, 
heavy cries, as one hears from a child. 
Now that it was done, she would have 
given the whole world to recal him, and 
she thought her heart was breaking. She 





took no heed of the minutes as they 


passed; those shrieking sobs only grew | fore he died, and 


more hysterical. When she became | 
calmer she dragged herself up stairs and | 
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too hot for port. 
claret.” 

He had asked the question in a listless 
sort of manner, as if not very much caring 
whether he received an answer or not. 
Consequently he was scarcely prepared 
for the sharp way in which his mother, 
arousing herself from her after-dinner 
drowsiness, took him up. 

“The news is this, Sir, that you ought 
to have inquired further, before despatch- 
ing your father on a fool’s errand, Twice 
he went.” 

“ A fool’s errand !” echoed the gallant 
Captain. 

“A fruitless one,” interposed the 
Colonel. “We were much against the 
match in every way, Edward, as you 
know, for the Channings are not people 
to mate with us, but ” 

“Tt was derogatory even to think of 
it,” interrupted Lady Sophia. “TI strove 
to impress that upon you, Colonel, before 
you went.” 

“ My dear—Edward was so bent upon 
it; and I thought there might be miti- 
gating circumstances. If the girl had 
had twenty or thirty thousand pounds 
told down with her, one might have swal- 
lowed it, However, all’s well that ends 
well. Channing refuses to give her any 
until his death, so the matter is at an end.” 

“ Why does he refuse ?” asked the Cap- 
tain, with a very blank look. 

“ He told hax should give her none be- 
that what there would be 
for her then, the precise amount, he real- 
ly could not state. And he proceeded to 


I don’t mind a glass of 


shut herself in her room, proceeding to | ask me, in a tone of resentment, if I had 
bathe her eyes and obliterate the signs of | come there to make a barter for his 


her emotion. Then she descended to the 
carriage, which had long waited for her. 

With the lighted rooms, the music, and 
the gay crowd she was soon mixing in, 
Margaret’s spirits returned. “I will 
strive—I will thrust regret and care 
from me,” she murmured ; “the anguish 
will not be so great, if I make a resolute | 
effort against it. How late Captain 
Hoare is!” 

If Margaret had but known what was 
detaining him! 

Captain Hoare dined that day with | 
some young men at their club, and only | 
went home afterwards to dress, His! 
father and mother were sitting alone: the | 
Colonel over his wine. 

“ What's the news ?” cried the Captain, 
as he sat down, “No, thank you: it is | 


daughter.” 

“T hope this will cure you of looking 
for a wife in a plebian family, son Ed- 
ward,” observed Lady Sophia. “ Your 
brothers have both married women of title 
—and I am sick and tired of advising you 
to do the same. It would not have been 
convenient to them to receive Miss Chan- 
ning as a sister-in-law. Who are these 
Channings? Nobody. He was nothing 
but a country parson: it is only since he 
got this chapel that even their name has 
been heard of.” 

“ But Miss Channing will surely have 
money, sir,” remonstrated Captain Hoare, 
passing over his mother’s remarks with- 
out comment. 

“Whether she will have a thousand 
pounds, or whether she will have fifty 
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thousand, is nothing to us,” was Colonel 
Hoare’s reply. “ You cannot marry her 
upon the uncertainty. I should never 
give my consent. I tell you—indeed, I 
told you before—that my only induce- 
ment was the hope that she might be a 
large fortune. You must give her up.” 

“ Well—if there’s no help for it. I 
don’t feel inclined to marry the best girl 
that ever stepped, unless she can bring 
grist to the mill.” 

“There’s plenty of time for you to 
think of marrying,” cried Lady Sophia. 
“ T cannot imagine what put such a thing 
in your head, Pray forget this nonsen- 
sical episode of romance, Edward.” 

“I suppose I must,” said the young 
officer to himself. “ But she was a cca 
nice girl, and I took it for granted the old 
parson would give her lots of tin.” 

So, little wonder that Captain Hoare 
was late. When*he entered, the evening 
was drawing to a close. Miss Channing 
was waltzing, in exuberant spirits—so far 
as anything appeared to the contrary. 
He came up to her when she was free. 
She was standing in the recess of the 
bow-window, which opened upon a small 
terrace filled with exotics—a London 
apology for a garden. At the moment 
no one was there but herself, so they were 
comparatively alone. Captain Hoare 
took her hand in silence. 

“T thought you told me you should be 
here early ?” she exclaimed. 

“TI did mean to be. But—as things 
have turned out—I doubted whether I 
ought to have appeared at all, and lost 
time deliberating. Then an irresistible 
impulse seized me to come and bid you a 
last farewell. And why not? Nobody 
here knows what has passed, or will be 
the wiser.” 

Had he spoken in Hebrew, his words 
could not have been much more unintelli- 
gible to Miss Channing. 

“ Bid me farewell!” she repeated. “I 
do not understand, Is your regiment 
ordered abroad ?” 

Neither did Captain Hoare understand. 
“Perhaps you have not seen Dr. Chan- 
ning ?” he exclaimed, after a pause, as a 
sudden idea occurred to him. 

“T have not seen papa since the middle 
of the day.” 

“You are not i 
Channing, that I ha 


taeing ber 


orant, dear Miss 
set my heart and 
ou,” he rejoined, gently re- 

d, and lowering his voice 
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toa whisper. “I do not think you could 
have mistaken my sentiments, although 
they were only implied.” 

Her blushing cheek and downcast eye 
told that she had not. 

“And now to have these delightful 
manne knocked on the head by two crabbed 
old fathers is almost more than mortal 
ought to stand. I can only hope you will 
not feel it as I do.” 

A cold shiver of dismay ran through 
the heart of Margaret Channing. “I am 
not quite sure what it is you mean,” she 
faltered, 

“ What a blessing if there were no such 
thing as money in the world! My father 
called on Dr. Channing this afternoon to 
open negotiations, and the two must get 
differing about the base-metal part of the 
transaction. So he came home, laid his 
embargo on me, and ordered me to con- 
sign you to the regions of forgetfulness. 
You will, no doubt, receive the same 
command, as to me, from Dr, Channing. 
The unnaturally hard stuff that fathers are 
made of |” 

She could not entirely prevent the ex- 
pression of her wounded feelings strug- 
gling to her face. Captain Hoare saw its 
per and spoke with more feeling than 

e had hitherto displayed, 

“Dear Miss Channing, I am deeply 
sorry for this termination to our valued 
friendship. I should have been proud and 
happy to call you my wife, and that I may 
not do so is, believe me, no fault of mine. 
We may not act against circumstances, 
but I shall regret this day to the last hour 
of my life. And now I will say farewell : 
it is painful to me to linger here, as it 
must be painful to you.” 

He wrung her hand, and quitted the 
rooms; and Margaret Channing’s spirit 
sank within her. Confused visions of the 
true heart she had thrown away for noth- 
ing rose before her in bitter mockery. 
One came up and claimed her for the 
dance: she did not know what she an- 
swered, save that it was an abrupt refusal. 
She sank down in a sort of apathy, and 
prevent she discerned her father making 

is way towards her, 


| a you are not ready to go 


home, Margaret ?” 

“Oh yes I am, papa. My head aches 
with the heat, as it did yesterday in church. 
I shall beglad to go.” 

“Then say good night to Mrs, Golding- 
ham, and come,” 

















“ Thankfully,” she muttered to herself. 
“ Anything to be alone.” 

Until they were nearly at home Dr. 
Channing was silent, leaning back in his 
corner of the carriage. It was in sight 
when he raised himself to speak. 

“A pretty sort of a high and mighty 
fellow that Colonel Hoare is! Do you 
know what he wanted ?”” 

“No,” was Margaret’s answer. 

“ Wanted me to undertake to give you 
twenty thousand pounds down on your 
wedding-day, condescendingly intimating 
that it might be settled upon you. I told 
him I should not do it: that what would 
come to you would come at my death, 
and not before.” 

“And then,” repeated Margaret, in a 
low, apathetic sort of voice, “ what did 
he say then?” 

“Then he stiffly rose, said the proposal 
he had hoped to make on behalf of his son 
must remain unmade, and so marched 
out. They are a proud, stuck-up set, 
Margaret: we are better off without 
them.” 

“Yes. Perhaps we are.” 

“You do not regret it, child?” he 
added, a shade of anxiety visible in his 
voice, 

“Papa, I do not regret Captain Hoare. 
I do not really care for him.” 


Il. 


Ir was a foggy day in November, six- 
teen or seventeen months subsequent to 
the above events. The dusk of evening 
was drawing on, and Margaret Channin 
sat in front of a large fire, her eyes fixed 
dreamily on the red coals. What did she 
see in them? Was she tracing out the 
fatal mistake she had made? She had 
been a sadder and a wiser girl since then. 

Never but once since had she seen 
Adam Grainger; and that was at the 
house of a mutual friend, He had ad- 
dressed her in a more freezingly polite 
tone than he would have used to greet a 
stranger, and in a few minutes quitted the 
house, although he had gone there with 
the intention of spending the evening. It 
is probable he was aware that money mat- 
ters had been the stumbling-block to her 
proposed union with Captain Hoare, since 
the facts had become known at the time. 
Margaret despised herself thoroughly for 
the despicable part she had played. She 





|his hands in a listless attitude, and his 
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was endowed with sound sense and good 
feeling, and she now believed that a spe- 
cies of mania must have come over her. 
But she had rea her punishment: for 
her heart’s sunshine had gone out with 
Adam Grainger. 

A circumstance had this day caused her 

mind to revert more particularly to the past: 
the announcement in the public papers of 
the marriage of Captain Hoare. He had 
wedded a high-born lady, one of his own or- 
der. Strange to say, Miss Channing had not 
received an offer of marriage since that 
prodigal day which had brought her two; 
strange, because she was a handsome and 
popular girl, oceupying a good position, 
and looked upon as a fortune. The neg- 
lect caused her no regret; and it isa _ 
tion whether she would have said “ Yes,” 
had such been offered her. Thought and 
experience had come to Margaret Chan- 
ning, and she knew, now, that something 
besides wealth and deur was neces- 
sary to constitute the happiness of married 
life. She had learnt, also, to be less fond 
of gaiety than formerly ; she had become 
awake to the startling truth that life can- 
not be made up of pleasure and indulged 
self-will ; that it has earnest duties which 
call ny tenewinr for fulfilment. So Mar- 
garet sat over the fire this evening in her 
usual reflective, but not thankless or re- 
pining mood ; if the last year or two could 
come over again, how differently would 
she act! She was interrupted by the 
entrance of her father. He drew an easy- 
chair close to the fire and sat down shiv- 
ering. 
M ergpeet, I wish you would write a 
note for me, I cannot go out this even- 
ing, as I promised. Write and say so. 
I don’t feel well; and it is so cold to- 
day |” 

“Dear papa 1» exclaimed Margaret in 
surprise. “It is quite warm: a muggy, 
close day. I was thinking how uncom- 
fortable this great fire made the room.” 

* I tell you, child, it is cold, wretchedly 
cold. Or else I have caught cold and feel 
it so. What have you rung for ?” 

“For lights, papa. I cannot see to 
write.” 

“Don’t have them yet: I cannot bear 
them: my head and eyes are aching. 
There’s no hurry about the note for this 
hour to come.” 

Margaret sat down again. Dr. Chan- 
ning was leaning back in the chair, 
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eyes closed. She 
the hands. It was burning with fever. 

“ Papa! I fear indeed you have taken 
cold. Let me send for Mr. Williams.” 

“Now there you go, Margaret, jump- 
ing to extremes,” was the peevish rejoind- 
er. “What do I want with a doctor? 
If I take some gruel and go to bed early, 
I shall be all right in the morning.” 

Dr. Channing was not “all right” in 
the morning. te was worse, and unable 
to rise. His daughter, without asking 
this time, sent for Mr. Williams. Before 
two days had elapsed Mr. Williams 


brought a physician: and the physician | 


brought another. 
imminent danger. 
Margaret scarcely left his 


Dr. Channing was in 


fear; hope was strong within her. 


was dead. And had died without a last 
farewell, for since the third day of his 
illness he had not recognised even Mar- 
garet. 

Margaret had borne up bravely, but 
now she was utterly cast down, more so 
than many of a weaker mind have been. 
It was so sudden! A fortnight, nay, ten 
days ago, he was full of health and life, 
and now stretched there! Her senses 
could scarcely grasp the appalling fact 
that it was a reality. 

She had no near relatives to turn to for 
comfort in her sorrow. Plenty of ac- 

uaintance ; plenty of carriages driving to 
the door and ceremonious cards and con- 
dolencies ; but these are no solace to the 
stricken heart. In one respect it was well 
for Margaret that she was alone. Had 


there been any one to act for her, she | 


would have lain down unresistingly to 
give way to her grief: as it was, she was 
compelled to be up and doing. There 
were so many things to be thought of, so 
many orders to give. 


The funeral must be settled, and Mar- | 


garet must see the undertaker. She was 
inexperienced in these matters, but 
thought, in her honor and affection for 
the dead, that she could not give orders 
for a too sumptuous procession. It is a 
very common mistake. The same day 
she had arranged this, but later, a card 
was brought up to Margaret. She recog- 
nised it as being that of her father’s soli- 
citor, to whom it had not occurred to her, 
in her trouble, to write. 
heard of the death, and came unsought 
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gently touched one of 


bedside, | 
though she would not allow herself to | 
Tn | 
little more than a week, Dr. Channing | 


But he had | 
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| for. He was nearly a stranger to Marga- 


| ret : she remembered meeting him once 


or twice at Mrs, Grainger’s, two years 


before. 


| He inquired what use he could be of, 


‘and they proceeded to speak about the 
funeral. Margaret was mentioning the 
| directions she had given, when he inter- 
| rupted her, speaking impulsively. 
| My dear Miss Channing, have you con- 
sidered the enormous expense of such a 
| funeral ?” 
Margaret looked at him almost scorn- 
|fully; and her voice, in its emphasis, 
savored of indignation. “No, Sir. I 
have not taken expense into my considera- 
tion.” 
“ But—pardon me—are you sure that 
you are justified in thus incurring such an 
outlay of money ?” 
Her spirits were broken with sorrow, 
and she burst intotears. “TI did not think 
| there was any one cruel enough to suggest 
that mercenary motives should influence 
me, when performing the last offices to my 
dead father.” 
Mr. Padmore fidgeted on his chair. 
“You are mistaking me, Miss Channing. 
But I scarcely like, at the present moment, 
to speak out plainly.” 
“Pray, say anything you wish,” was 
Margaret’s reply. “Plain speaking is 
best always: and certainly more consonant 
to an hour like this.” 
“Then, my dear young lady, what I 
meant to ask was, whether you are sure 
you will have the money to pay for it?” 
“What?” uttered Margaret. 
“ T fear that Dr. Channing has not died 
rich, Not, indeed, in easy circumstan- 
ces.” 
Margaret thought the lawyer must be 
dreaming. Dr. Channing not in easy cir- 
cumstances, when their house was so full 
of luxury! 
But it was that very luxury which had 
assisted to impoverish Dr. Channing, Mr. 
| Padmore sai , when explanations were 
entered on. Ever since he had resided in 
|'town his rate of living had far exceeded 
| his income, neither had he been quite a 
free man previously, He had borrowed 
money at different times, which was yet 
unpaid. 
Margaret’s heart sank within her as sh« 
listened. A hasty thought occurred to 
‘her. “There is the insurance money! 
Papa had insured his life.” 

“ My dear, yes. But there are debts.” 

















She dropped her head upon her hand. | 
It was a startling commnnication, 

“TJ did not know that you were wholly | 
unacquainted with these facts,” he con- | 
tinued. “I hope you will not feel that I 
have spoken unkindly in alluding to 
them ?” | 

“ No, no; I thank you; it was right to | 
let me hear this. But allow me, Mr. Pad- 
more,” she added, with sudden energy— 
“allow me to know all my position; do 
not hide anything. Am I to understand 
that my dear father leaves no money be- 
hind him? None?” 

“T cannot tell that, yet. If any, it will 
be very trifling. Nothing like—I am 
grieved to say it—nothing like a provi- 
sion for you.” 

“Oh, I do not think of myself,” she | 
muttered, in a pained, anguished tone. “I 
am thinking what a weight all this must | 
have been upon his mind.” 

“Therefore will it not be well to coun- 
termand the orders you have given and 
have a more simple one? I think of you 
when I suggest this, Miss Channing.” 

“It will be well,” she replied. “I will 
do so without loss of time. It would be 
very wrong to incur an expense which I 
may not be able to pay. And after all,” 
she added, giving way to an uncontrolla- 
ble flood of sorrow, “* whether the funeral 
be grand or simple, what can it matter to 
my dearest father ?” 

Dr. Channing’s affairs turned out to be 
as Mr. Padmore said. There would be 
sufficient to pay the debts, and but a very 
small surplus over it—about a hundred 
and sixty or seventy pounds, it was com- 
puted. The furniture was disposed of 
advantageously, standing as it was, to the 
parties who had taken the house off Mar- 
garet’s hands, and the carriage and horses 
were sold at a friendly auction. 

It was the night before Margaret Chan- 
ning was to quit her home. She had re- 
mained in it till the last, superintending 
and arranging. The books and the plate 
she had only that day sent away to the 
place where they were to be sold; and 
she had packed up her own clothes and 
effects, ready to be removed with her on 
the morrow. Altogether she was very 
tired, and sat down on a low chair before 
the fire, her head aching. How miserably 
the new year had come in for her! What 
would the next bring her twelve months 
hence ? 











She sat looking into the fire—her old 
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habit—tracing out events in her imagina- 
tion. Friends, but not many, had pressed 
invitations upon her at the time of Dr. 
Channing’s death—‘“ Come and stay a 
week with us,” or “a few days,” or “a 
month,” as the case might be. But Mar- 
garet said “No” to all. She deemed it 
best to have no deceitful procrastinations, 
but to grapple at once with her position. 
She had done so, and decided upon her 
plans. She was well-educated and accom- 
plished, and she resolved to go out as 
governess, Not to one of those wretched 
situations, so much cried down, of half- 
servant half-teacher—Margaret would not 
have deigned to remain a day in such— 
but to a desirable appointment in a desir- 
able family, where she would be highly 
considered and properly remunerated, 


| There would be little difficulty in find- 


ing this for the daughter of Dr. Channing. 
As she sat there, a remembrance came 
over her of Captain Hoare, of the position 
she had once thought to occupy as his 
wife : how different that romance from this 
reality! But not half so much did she 
shrink from this remembrance as she did 
at the next—her wicked conduct to Mr, 
Grainger. She had thrown away the 
dearly-coveted hope of being his wife ; 
thrown it away for a chimera which had 
failed her. Oh! to compare what she 
might have been with what she was! with 
her isolated situation, her expected life of 
labor! Next her thoughts wandered to 
her father; and tears came on, and she 
cried long and bitterly. 

A servant, the only one she had retain- 
ed in the house, came in and aroused her. 
“A gentleman has called, ma’am,” she 
said, “and wants to know if he can see 
you. Here’s his card,” 

Margaret held it to the fire, and strain- 
ed her dim eyes over it. “ Mr. Grainger ! 
What can he want?” she mentally exclaim- 
ed. “It must be something about the in- 
surance. Show the gentleman in here, 
Mary, and light the lamps.” 

He shook hands with her as he entered, 
with more of sympathy and tenderness of 
manner than he might have done, had he 
not detected the change in her—the once 
blooming Margaret Channing. Her tear- 
ful cheek was wan and pale, and her frame 
much thinner than formerly; unless the 
deep black of her mourning attire deceived 
him. 

“T beg you to excuse this interruption,” 
he began, when the maid had quitted the 
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room; “I am here at the desire of my 
mother. She thinks there has been some 
mistake—that you did not receive the note 
she wrote to you last week.” 

“T have not received any note from 
Mrs. Grainger,” — Margaret, press- 
ing her hand upon her side, for her heart 
was wildly beating at the presence of 
one whom she still fondly loved, “ except 
one she kindly wrote me when papa 
died.” 

“Not that; you replied to that, I be- 
lieve; this one was written on Thursday 
or Friday last. Its purport, Miss Chan- 
ning, was to beg the favor of your spend- 
ing a little time with her when you leave 
here. I”—he hastened to add—“ am no 
longer living at home. My mother is 
alone.” 

The tears rushed into Margaret’s eyes. 
“Every one is so very kind,” she said. 
“T am much indebted to Mrs, Grainger 
for thinking of me; but I must decline. 
Though I will certainly go down and per- 
sonally thank her. She is no longer able 


to move out of doors, I believe.” 

“Not now; not for several months past. 
She wished me to inquire your plans: 
though I know not whether you may deem 


it an impertinence.” 

“ No, no,” answered ew scarcely 
able to prevent the tears falling, so mis- 
erably did old recollections, combined 
with present low spirits, tell upon her that 
evening. “TI feel obliged by Mrs. Grain- 

r’s interest. I am going to-morrow to 

Mr. Padmore’s for a week or two; he and 

Mrs. Padmore would have it so. By the 
end. of that time I — to have found a 
permanent home. iends are already 
looking out for me. I must turn my abili- 
ties to account now.” 

“ But it is not well that you should do 
80,” he rejoined, with some agitation of 
manner; “it is not right for Dr. Chan- 
ning’s daughter. We heard of your de- 
termination from Mr. Padmore, and it 
grieved and vexed my mother. She 
would be so delighted, Miss Channing, if 
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you would, at any rate for the present, 
make your home with her.” 

Margaret did not answer. She was 

struggling to suppress her rebellious feel- 
ings. 
“Tf you would but put up with her ail- 
ments, she says, and be free and gay as in 
your own home, she would be more happy 
than she has been since the death of Isa- 
bel. Allow me to urge the petition also, 
Miss Channing.” 

Margaret shook her head, but the tears 
pase ow forth uncontrolled, and she cov- 
ered her face with her hands. Mr. Grain- 
ger advanced; he drew her hands away ; 
he bent over her with a whisper. 

“ Margaret! I would rather urge one 
of myown. That you would come—after 
awhile—to my home.” 

She rose up shaking. What did he 
mean ? 

“Has the proper time come for me to 
ask you once again to be my wife? Oh! 
let me hope it has! Margaret, dearest 
Margaret, it was in this room you rejected 
me; let it be in this room that you will 
atone for it.” 

“T can never atone for it,” she replied, 
with a burst of anguish. “Do not waste 
words upon me, Mr. Grainger; I am not 
worth it.” 

“You can atone for it, Margaret. You 
can let my home be your home, my name 
your name ; you can join me in forgetting 
this long estrangement, and promise to be 
my dearest wife. I will accept all that as 
your atonement.” 

“But I do not deserve this,” she sob- 
bed. “I deserve only your contempt and 
hatred.” 

“Hush, hush, Margaret! You shall 
take my love instead—if you will treasure, 
now, what you once flung away.” 

“Indeed I do not deserve it,” she 
murmured ; “it is too great reward for 
me,” 

“Ts it ?” he answered, as he wound his 
armsround her. “It shall be yours, Mar- 
garet, for ever and for ever.” 
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From Dickens’ Household Words. 


AMERICA 


Ware the turbulent struggles of public 
life in the United States startle or astound 
the observer; while election riots, civil 
war, and bloody personal encounters shock 
the European sense of all that is stable 
and secure, there are small analogous 
traits in the quieter pursuits of the Amer- 
ican mind that stamp it as the most un- 
steady ofall human combinations. Among 
these, none is more striking and few are 
so absurd, independent of political or party 
versatility, as the mania br the changing 
names; not merely of surnames—a thing 
rarely effected in Hngland, and then only 
as a necessity, attended by the acquisition 
of property, by bequest, inheritance, or 
marriage—but of Christian names also, 
changed at will, and on the payment of a 
small fee; not always from dishonest de- 
signs, but often from mere caprice, good 
or bad taste, or love of variety—from any 
motive, in short, that might induce an in- 
dividual elsewhere to change a house, a 
horse, or a picture. 

This very common custom, besides 
leading to infinite confusion as to personal 
identity, the verification of facts, and the 
titles to property among a people so 
wandering, affords a painful illustration 
of the little real respect as yet generally 
prevalent among our cousins for family 
records or family associations, 

In Europe, attachment to a family name 
is a sacred sentiment. If it has been 
rendered eminent by an individual, or even 
reputable by asuccession of honest bearers, 
few would change it, even if they could. 
It may not be euphonious; yet we are 
endeared to it for the sake of those by 
whom it was borne before us. It may 
not be celebrated; but we hope to pre- 
serve it unsullied, It may have been dis- 
graced; and, in that case, we resolve to 
redeem it from the stain, Even when its 
change for some other brings an increase 
of worldly wealth, we feel that the donor 
who has coupled his gift with the hard 
condition of displacing our own patro- 
nymic by his has “filched from us our 
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ges name,” and we think that we pay a 
igh price for our good fortune. In fact, 
it is only in very rare instances of some 
gross individual infamy that families aban- 
don their cognomen, except in compliance 
with the condition of some valuable be- 
quest that forces the change upon an heir 
or a legatee. 

But who in the (old) world would ever, 
under any circumstances, think of changing 
his Christian name for any other whatever ? 
Many an Englishman dislikes his familiar 
appellation, wishes his godfathers and 
godmothers had had more music in their 
names, or more forethought for his sen- 
sitiveness; but, however harsh or ignoble 
his Christian name may be, he is usually 
satisfied with it, and cherishes it—even as 
a parent does an ugly child—in honor 
of old associations, and as a part of 
himself. 

The general subject of the invention or 
adaptation of surnames in England is 
amusing, and instructive too. It has been 
calculated that there are, in existence 
among us, between twenty and thirty 
thousand surnames, derived from almost 
every possible combination of personal 
qualities, natural objects, occupations and 
pursuits, localities, and from mere caprice 
and fancy. But once established, they 
are handed down from generation to 
generation, with respect if not reverence ; 
occasional changes in orthography taking 
place to hide their original meanness; or, 
as Camden says, “ to mollify them ridicu- 
lously, lest the bearers should seeme 
villified by them.” In America, however, 
these changes are not confined to slight 
alterations in spelling, but are adopted 
bodily and by wholesale. 

Levity and conceit are the undoubted 
chief causes for this perpetual ringing of 
the changes on names. It would be 
scarcely possible, in most cases, to trace 
the custom to any reasonable or respect- 
able motive. The changes themselves are, 
in the majority of instances, a 
ludicrous ; but the forwardness with whic 
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the commonest persons thrust themselves | 
(by implication) into known and well-con- | 
adored families, and endeavor to iden-| 
tify themselves with eminent individuals, | 
is equally remarkable. 

Here are a few examples from the year- | 
ly list published by the Legislature of| 
Massachusetts. I should like to have, 
each individual’s head subjected to a) 
phrenological examination, to ascertain if 
it would bear out my notion of the re-| 
spective characters of thosename-changers. | 

he following eight would show, perhaps, 
a vain-glorious pride dashed with great 
effrontery : 

' James Colbert takes the name of Colbert 
Mortimer ; Caleb C. Woodman that of} 
Emerson Mortimer; Hazan R. Fitz that 
of Hazan Wellington; Lyman Cook be- 
comes Lyman Van Buren; DiodateG, Coon 
takes the name of Diodate Calhoun ; John 
Pickard that of Daniel Webster; and 
Noyes Coker that of Edward Byron; and 
John Lawrence that of George Washing- 
ton. 

Every one will understand the motives 
of such a choice—if choice was to be made 
—of names so gilded with historic and 
literary fame as those of Mortimer, Wel- 
lington, Washington, and Byron. But, 
many, many Englishmen are not aware 
that there are, or have recently been, in 
existence American political celebrities 
called Van Buren, Webster, and Cal- 
houn. 

The bump of patriotism must be lament- 
ably deficient in those who abandon the 
peculiarly national prenomen for any 
other; as Jonathan Kimball Rogers, 
who takes that of John K. Rogers, 
and Jonathan Kendal that of Henry 
Kendall. 

This is like giving up Yankee Doodle 
for Hail, Columbia! the former air smack- 
ing of vulgarity, and the other having a 
fine flavor. 

The romantic and lackadaisical develop- 
ments must be strong in the following 
young ladies, several of them having 
abandoned their good old English name— 
not, be it observed, for the sake of a hus- 





* The very ordinary tune, Yankee Doodle, was 
adopted during the Revolution as the national air, 
from its having been played by a country fifer as a 
quick-step during the march of a small detachment of 
gallant countrymen to the fight of Bunker’s Hill—a 
glorious title to distinction, and far superior to that 
of the composition which has superseded it among the 
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band—but evidently under the inspiration 
of the-last sixpenny novel; and, from 


Sarah Robbins, becoming Adelaide Austin. 
Euncy Fellows, “ Caroline Follows. 
Ruth Wedge, ° Sophronia Bradford. 
Sarah Lombard, “ Amelia Livingstone. 
Mary Carter, Aravilla Carter. 

Judith Bray, Maria Bray. 

Betsy Townsend, Malvina Townsend. 
Sally Prescot 1 Phidelia Prescott. 
Alice Hubbard, “ Alvina Calista Hubbard. 
Nancy Tarbox, “ Almeda Taber. 

Rachel Hawkes, Almira Aurelia Hawkes. 


Martha Ames . a : 
(of Saugus) . Sabrina Ames (of ditto.) 


“ 
“ 


“ 


Polly Woodcock drops a syllable, and 


| becomes Polly Wood ; and Alice Bottom- 
| ly—from motives of delicacy, I presume— 


alters the spelling of her surname to 
Bothomlee. 

But no particular taste for melody can 
have influenced the spinsters following : 


Anna Maria Bean, who becomes Eliza Patch. 
Valeria Pew, Mary Pew. 
Serenetha Goodrich, Mary French. 
Tryphen Van Buskirk. Frances Coffin. 


“ec 
“ 


Miss Clara Frinck cannot be blamed for 
changing to Clarissa Wilson, or | 
Craw for becoming Abigail Sawtell. 
Triphena Moore, Derdamia Finney, Othe- 
alda Busk, and the Widow Naomi Lud- 
dington are unexceptionably elegant and 
need no change; yet changed they are to 
other as fanciful appellations. What 
could have induced Mrs. Betty Henderson 
(no second marriage giving cause) to 
change to Betty Grimes? Or where was 
the occult motive that influenced Philan- 
der Jacobs to changeto Philander For- 
rest; Ossian Doolittle to Ossian Ashley ; 
Jeduthan Calden to Albert Nelson; or 
Allan Smith to go to the very end of the 
alphabet and become Allan Izzard ? 

Under sundry unfathomable influences, 
Horace Fish and his wife Rhuhemah take 
the surname of Tremont ; Curtis Squires 
that of Pomeroy Montague: William H. 
Carlton that of Augustus Carlton ; Ingebor 
Janson that of Ingebor Anderson ; George 
Hoskiss that of George Puffer. John 
Jumper shows good taste in becoming 
xa: John Mason. 
changes a letter, 
r. Jacob Quacken- 


Daniel Ames merel 
and is Daniel Emes. b 
bush, finding his name unwieldy, sinks a 
couple of syllables and the quack at the 
same time, and is transformed to Jacob 
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Bush, M.D. Nathaniel Hopkins, betaking | highly estimable family, the Crownin- 


himself to rural life, I suppose, becomes 
Sylvanus Hopkins. But I cannot perceive 
what John Cogswell gains (except ad- 
ditional trouble) by inserting two more 
very unmusical monosyllables, and becom- 
ing John Beare Doane Cogswell. 

I am sorry to perceive that some Irish- 
men have been infected by the epidemic ; 
and, while renouncing their country, try 
to get rid of their national distinctions. 
For instance, Patrick Hughes changes to 
William Hughes ; Timothy Leary changes 
to Theodore Lyman ; Mason McLoughlin 
becomes Henry Mason; and six other 
persons of his name following his bad ex- 
ample, a whole branch of the family tree 
of the McLoughlins is lopped off. 

As a pendant to this anti-national pic- 
ture, a group of five Bulls abandon the 
honest English patronymic of their com- 
mon father, John, and degenerately change 
it to Webster. 

A good excuse may exist for the family 
of Straw, the man of it, as well as his wife 
and seven children (Cynthia, Sophilia, 
Elvina, Diana, Sophronia, Phelista, and 
Orestus), for becoming so many Nileses ; 
while another, called Death, petition 
(through a member named Graves), and 
are metamorphosed into Mr. and Mrs. and 
the Misses Dickenson, Masters Ashael G., 
Jothan P., and Able §., their sons, also 
change from Death to Dickenson; but, 
strange to say, retain their villanous pre- 
nomens and unmeaning initials, 

One Mr. Wormwood, with some fun in 
him, asks to be allowed to change his 
name for some other; “certain,” as he 
says, “that no member of taste will oppose 
his request,” 

Another individual, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, also petitions for leave to change, on 
the double ground of the inconvenient 
length of seven syllables in writing or 
speaking (a true go-a-head Yankee), and 
on his inability to “support the dignity 
of a name so famous in history!” It 
must be observed that this smart mechanic 
did not refer to the Conqueror of Darius, 
but to the greatest Alexander he had ever 
heard of: Hamilton, Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to Washington; and | only hope 
(for the sake of American amour propre) 
that a portion of my readers may know 
who is meant. 

To these instances of ever-shifting al- 
terations, | may add one of a Miss Hogg 
who became Miss Howard ; of another, a 
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shields of Marblehead, whose original 
name was Grunsel; and still another, the 
former Tinkers, who are the present Buck- 
inghams. So much for them! 

In looking at this scanty number of ex- 
amples, and reflecting that such arbitrary 
changes are every year taking place over 
the whole extent of the Union to a very 
large amount, we may imagine, apart 
from the absurdity of the custom, the 
confusion and the mischief it occasions. 
Yet, however strange it appears to us, it 
is perhaps more wonderful that consider- 
ing the facility of the operation, it is not 
still oftener practised. A recent Ameri- 
can paper tells us of a family in the town 
of Detroit, whose sons were named, One 
Stickney, Two Stickney, Three Stickney ; 
and whose daughters were named, First 
Stickney, Second Stickney, etc. The 
three elder children of a family near home 
were named Joseph, And, Another; and 
it has been supposed that, should any more 
children have been born, they would have 
been named Also, Moreover, Neverthe- 
less, and Notwithstanding. The parents 
of another family actually named their 
child Finis, supposing it was their last ; 
but they happened afterwards to have a 
daughter and two sons, whom they called 
Addenda, Appendix and Supplement. 

Whatever exaggeration there may pos- 
sibly be in these last-quoted instances, 
there is certainly, in New England as well 
as in the less established parts of the 
Union, a curious taste for grotesque, 
though less startling, combination in 
names. In what degree fathers or god- 
fathers are responsible for this, or whether 
existing individuals have capriciously al- 
tered their children’s Christian and sur- 
names in the present generation, I cannot 
determine. It is equally puzzling to ac- 
count, on either hypothesis, for such names 
as strike the eye on the shop-signs or 
door-plates, or in the newspapers of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and elsewhere. 
For instance: Apollo Munn, Quincy 
Tufts, Orlando Tomkins, Bea Tiffany, 
Polycretus Flag, Sylvester Almy, Peleg 
Sprague, Rufus Choate, Abiza Bigelow, 
Jabez Tarr, Asaph Bass, Azor Tabor, 
Hiram Shumway, Ransom Sperry, Nahum 
Capon, Elihu Amadon, Gigeon Links, 
Zichri Nash. 

Gideon, Hephzibah, Hasiph, Gibeon, 
Uriah, Seth, Elnathan, Jeduthan, Virgil, 
Pliny, Horace, Homer, with Faith, Hope, 
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Charity, and all the other virtues, are com- | make white appear so, especially in the 
mon prenomens allover thecountry. Many | Repudiating States. Fifteen Goshens, 
of these, while making us smile, recal as- | eleven Canaans, thirty Salems, eleven 
sociations Scriptural and classical, or of | Bethlehems, testify to the respect in which 
our own historic and puritanical absurdi- | Scriptural names are held; while homage 
ties; while some of the fancy names of has been done to classic lands in sundry 
America remind us of nothing. Mr. Pre- | log-hut villages, some of them fast swelling 
served Fish was a well-known merchant | in population and prosperity. “Zliwm fuit” 
of New-York.- Perhaps the most whim- | is belied by the existence of sixteen Troys. 
sical of all is that of a young lady of a|There are twelve Romes, and eight 
comm sere in the State of Massachu- | Athenses ; but only one Romulus—and I 
setts, Miss Wealthy Titus. Attractive | have not had the good fortune to meet 
and auspiciouscompound! Pray Heaven | with any of the Athenians. 

she will change it, and that without losing | Many great writers have been honored 
a day, like her imperial namesake! And jin these national baptisms. There are 
who. knows but that every one of those | several Homers, Virgils, Drydens, and 
eccentric appellations here recorded are, | Addisons, a couple of Byrons, but not yet 


by this time (like Uncle Toby’s oath), 
blotted out for ever! 

However that may be in regard to in- 
dividuals or families, the national nomen- 
clature, as far as the names of places are 
concerned, gives a permanent proof that 
the Americans are at once a remarkably 
imitative and unimaginative people. In 
the immense catalogue of the names of 
counties, towns, and cities, there is hardly 
one they can claim as their own invention. 
They are all of foreign or Indian deriva- 
tion. The inconceivable repetition of cer- 
tain names of towns is, without joke, 
“confusion worse confounded.” There 
are one hundred and eighteen towns and 
counties in the United States, called 
Washington. There are five Londons, 
one New London, and I don’t know how 
many Londonderrys. Six towns called 
Paris; three Dresdens, four Viennas, 


fourteen Berlins, twenty-four Hanovers. | 


There are twenty odd Richmonds, sixteen 
Bedfords, about a score of Brightons, 
nine Chathams, eleven Burlingtons, six- 
teen Delawares, fourteen Oxfords, as 
many Somersets, a dozen Cambridges, 
twenty-five Yorks and New-Yorks, and 
other English names in _ proportion. 
There are twelve towns with the prefix of 
Big, four Great, and sixteen Little. There 
are nine erga double as many Con- 
cords (but no Melody); thirteen Free- 
doms, forty-four Libertys (and plenty of 
slavery). Twenty-one Columbias, and 
seventy-eight Unions. There are one 
hundred and four towns and counties of 
the color Green, twenty-four Browns, 
twenty-six Oranges, and five Vermilions 
—all the hues of an autumnal forest ; but 
they shrink from calling any of them 
Black, though they sometimes would 


(nor likely to be in any sense) a Shak- 
speare. There are, however, five Avons, 
three Stratfords, a Romeo, a Juliet ; be- 
sides, defying classification, four Scipios, 
six Sheffields, twelve Manchesters. There 
are one hundred and fifty towns and coun- 
ties called New somethings, and only six 
Old anythings. ‘The most desperate effort 
| at invention is to be found in repetitions 
of Springfields, Bloomfields, and Green- 
fields. All the cities of the East are mul- 
tiplied many times, with the exception of 
Constantinople, which does not figure in 
the list at all; but, in revenge, there is 
| one Constantine. There are very few at- 
| tempts at giving to Yankee humor a local 
| habitation and a name, But I have dis- 
| covered the funny title of Jim Henry at- 
|tached to a soi-disant town in Miller 
County, State of Missouri; and I am 
sorry to perceive the stupid name of 
Smallpox fastened (not firmly, I hope) on 
one in Joe Davis County, Illinois. 

The comparative popularity of public 
men may or may not be inferred from the 
number of times their names may be found 
on the maps. It is remarkable that there 
|are ninety-one Jacksons, eighty-three 
| Franklins, sixty-nine Jeffersons, thirty-four 
Lafayettes, fifty-eight Monroes, fifty Madi- 
sons, fifty-nine Parrys, thirty-two Har- 
risons, twenty-seven Clintons, twenty-one 
Clays, sixteen Van Burens, fourteen Ben- 
tons; but there are only three Websters. 

The indigenous fruits, shrubs, and trees 
give titles to many of the streets in cities 
and towns, but to few of the towns them- 
selves, There is one Willow, a few Oaks 
(out of forty odd varieties of the forest 

king), and not one Persimmon, nor, as far 
as i can learn, a Pepperidge, one of the 
| most beautiful of American trees. 




















A New-York newspaper, writing on 
this subject, suggests the propriety of 
passing a law prohibiting the use of a 
name for a town or county that has ever 
been used before for the same purpose. 
But immediately recoils, like Fear in the 
Ode, 


“ Even at the sound itself had made.” 


And well it might. For if the notion 
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were followed up, new towns might be 
numbered, as streets often are at present, 
and some such arithmetical combination 
might occur as a letter addressed to 


Mister Jonathan Snookinson, 
Sixty-fourth Street, 
Forty-first City, 
Nineteenth County, 





State of Confusion. 





From 


oe Oe eee a ee 


DAUGHTER of earth! serene from thy high places 
Thou lookest forth upon thy good old mother, 
Returning her attraction’s fond embraces, 
Fair child of her who ne’er had such another! 
Her mighty breast turned ever to thy dwelling, 
With all a parent’s love is deeply swelling. 


Still fair art thou, as when thou first ascended 
pares ancient dome—undimm’d by ages 
10ary ; 
“Walking in brightness,” by pale stars attended ; 
Adorning Night with venerable glory ; 
All mild and lonely in thy beauteous brightness, 
Like to a full-blown rose of silvery whiteness. 


Thou hast been worshippéd by every nation; 
Even where Lord Rosse’s telescope is mounted; 
Perchance thou hast received the adoration 
Of savages too numerous to be counted ; 
No wonder if they praised thy heavenly marches, 
When we have tribes* who this day worship 
larches. 


Thy names, in verse, would stretch from earth to 
zenith : 
I need not tell thee that the Babylonians 
Adored thee with foul rites as Succoth-benoth, 
Nor that thou art “The Meen” of Aberdonians; 
How, when from night’s blue brow thy horns have 
shot out, 
“Eh, there’s the meen!” they cry, and point the 
spot out, 





* The Shamans of Northern Asia. 


Titan. 


MOON. 


The Chinese Emperor styles himself thy “ brother ;” 
And I (the humble subject of a nation 

Taught to believe that Earth’s our common mother) 
Look fondly up, and see a near relation— 

| An elder sister—smiling down to guide me, 

| When, in the darkness, evil might betide me. 


I’ve heard, Egyptian heathens called thee Isis, 
And others, Luna, Ashtaroth, and Venus, 
Diana, Cynthio; but my worship rises 
On purer wing than that of old-world genus: 
I don’t believe the nonsense of astrology, 
Far less the fictions of obscene mythology. 


Urania, Hecate, Queen of Heaven—’tis folly 
To wander o’er such wastes of nomenclature; 
And after such fine names, how melancholy 
To hear inconstancy pronounced thy nature! 
To find thy name synonymous for madness, 
Should even affect a lunatic with sadness. 


Even the great Herschel, whose deep-searching gazes 
Thine oft have met through forty-feet reflector, 
Which magnifies some thousand times thy phases, 
And makes thee seem a most unmoonly spectre— 
Even he, who cultivates thy close acquaintance, 
Hits off thy character in one fell sentence: 


“ Tneonstant jade,” (so ran his observations, )* 
“Now mowing down the stars with murderous 
sickle ; 
Now chasing out of sight whole constellations; 
Here, there, and everywhere, for ever fickle.” 
Alas! that ever speech of such malignity 
Was uttered, to insult thy queenly dignity ! 





* At a meeting of the British Association held in 
England about five years ago. 
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Let those who watch thy intricate gyrations, 

And talk so much of thy irregularity, 
Blame their approximated calculations, 

And learn to treat thee with a little charity : 
Their bosoms feel no grateful throb for what a light 
Thou rainest down on earth, thou lovely satellite! 


Long ere the rudest living form’s creation, 

When thou wert marching round a world primeval, 
A wandering witness of the desolation 

That marked each mighty continent’s upheaval, 
Wert thou, from center to thine utmost border, 
A rival chaos struggling into order. 


That face of thine—alternate round and broken— 
Has whitened jungles, mountains, lakes, and 
rivers, 
Whose names by mortal tongue were never spoken, 
And shone on earth’s old boundaries torn in 
shivers : 
And thou hast watched the ruin and commotion, 
When hissing lava-torrents dried old Ocean. 


I’ve thought, when half the people of a city 

Ran forth to see some puny mortal’s rockets, 
I heard thee hail them, with a voice of pity: 

Good people! put your money in your pockets. 
You should have been with me, and witnessed, gratis, 
Old Earth one pyrotechnic apparatus. 


And thou hast shone upon gigantic branches, 
Through which the huge-boned mastodon went 
crashing ; 
And seen vast creatures sitting on their haunches, 
Their white teeth glittering, and their big eyes 
flashing, 
Crunching the under branches and the upper, 
Stripping whole forests bare at one fell supper. 


Astronomers have tried thy weight and measure, 
And found thee wanting water; they have 
mapped thee ; 
Determined every mountain, spot, and fissure— 
In fact, done every thing but mined and sapped 
thee. 
I wonder if thou knowest that our race 
Makes thy own light daguerreotype thy face! 


They say thy disk is dim with desolation, 

All pitted, scarred, and torn in every feature : 
It seems as if inanimate creation 

Had suffered small-pox, like a human creature: 
For just as pock-pits mar the best of faces, 
Have fierce volcanoes left on thine deep traces. 


They say thou hast no trace of vegetation ; 

That, if thou hadst, they could not fail to spy it; 
Dumb, solemn rocks thy only population— 

I wish earth’s natives only were as quiet ; 
For thou must know, good Moon! that our humanity 
Is prone to bloodshed, ravage, and insanity. 


They say, if any pile on thee existed, 
As large, for instance, as Westminster Abbey, 
Their searching telescopes could not haye missed it; 
I hope the lunar buildings are not shabby; 
I wish they saw the shadow of a steeple, 
Whence to infer the existence of a people. 


ADDRESS TO THE MOON. 
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Yet, sure we are thou lodgest one poor fellow— 
From immemorial time we’ve heard about him ; 
The Man i’ the Moon—no mate his life to mellow— 
A dreary bachelor (who dares to doubt him ?), 
Lone, wandering up and down his rugged planet, 

Making sad love to graceful crags of granite. 


O Moon! when shall that man of thine conjecture 
That his unwedded state is thrice barbarian ? 
When shall the terrors of a curtain lecture 
Haunt the dull day-dreams of the lone lunarian ? 
Warming his shins, alone, at thy volcanoes, 
No thought has he of earth’s divine Sultanas, 


Ah me, fair empress! terrible disasters 
Would spread their shadows, if our skies were 
moonless: 
Ten thousand themeless mortal poetasters, 
Who torture thee, would evermore be tuneless ; 
And how could bashful girls make dumb confessions 
Unless thy light revealed their fond expressions ? 


That thou hast horns, will scarcely be disputed ; 
And thou hast limbs—if we can trust astronomy 
Which does not teach us that these limbs are footed, 

Like those hinged on in animal economy; 
7 } : 
Nor whether, by some hedgehog-like appliance, 
Thou still art round, despite those limbs of science 


A tail, unless of very huge dimensions, 
Would make thine aspect certainly tadpolar ; 
Thou hast not got one: tails are but inventions 
Required in regions far beyond the solar, 
Where comets through the universe rush burning 
Five hundred years, then use their tails in turning. 


One Frenchman* says a comet, earthward wheeling, 
Tore out yon gulf where rolls the Southern Ocean ; 
A rending wreck of continents went reeling ; 
Vast fragments bowled with curvilinear motion ; 
One beat them all, and round the earth went 
spinning ; 
And such, O Moon! (he says) was thy beginning. 


White rose of heaven! thou bloomest in thy beauty, 
The stars abashed, like little snowdrops twinkle : 
How, then, shall I present my humble duty ! 
I who am dark with earthly spot and wrinkle. 
If heaven's bright stars are pale before thy glory, 
How shall a clod like me appear before thee? 


Methinks I'll wait until I see thee leaning 
In thy last quarter, lowly o'er the billow, 
When thy slant face seems full of painful meaning, 
Like a wan visage starting from its pillow, 
Inviting low humility to render 
Its poor obeisance to fading splendor. 


Good night, old Earth’s most faithful, ancient 
neighbor ! , 

Thou wilt not leave her till the stars are falling. 
Alas! no pension waits thy useful labor ; 

Thy doom is conflagration most appalling ; 
But thy red splinters rushing through the universe 
Were far too grand a subject for my puny verse. 

PENUMBRA. 





* Mirabaud. 





THE LOST FACULTY, OR SIXTH 


SENSE. 


From Tait’s Magazine. 


THE LOST 
(Continued from 


DR. DONNE, 


Two days after Dr. Donne had arrived 
in Paris, he was left alone in a room where 
he had been dining with Sir Robert Drury 
and a few companions. Sir Robert re- 
turned in about an hour afterwards, and 
found his friend in a state of ecstasy, and 
so altered in his countenance that he could 
not look upon him without amazement. 
The Doctor was not able for some time to 
answer his questions, what had befallen 
him, But after a long and perplexing 
pause, at last he said, “I have seen a 
dreadful vision, since I saw you. 
seen my dear wife pass twice by me 
through this room, with her hair hanging 
about her shoulders, and a dead child in 
her arms. This I have seen since I saw 
you.” To which Sir Robert answered, 
“Surely, Sir, you have slept since I went 
out, and this is the result of some melan- 
choly dream, which I desire you to forget, 
for you are now awake.” Donne replied, 
“TI cannot be more certain that I now 
live, than that I have not slept since I saw 
you; and am as sure that at her second 
appearing she stopped, looked me in the 
face, and vanished.” This was in 1612, 
and on inquiry it was found that at the 
moment of this apparition Mrs, Donne 
was confined prematurely of a dead child ; 
but the mother lived. 


MR, SCOTT, 


This gentleman was a physician living at 
Norwich. He had retired from his prac- 
tice, having acquired a handsome fortune 
by it. He was advancing in life, and 
being of a deeply religious turn of mind, 
it was his daily habit to retire to his study 
at certain hours for the purpose of medi- 
tation and prayer. On one of these occa- 


FACULTY, OR 


I have | 


SIXTH SENSE. 


our last Number.) 


| sions he became suddenly conscious of the 
| presence of a supernatural being, who ad- 
dressing him in a distinct and audible 
voice, announced to him that he must pre- 
pare to die. He asked when it was to 
| take place? The spectre replied, “ Zhis 
day year !” and immediately vanished. 

Mr. Scott instantly communicated the 
circumstance to his family, on whom, as 
may be supposed, it made a deep and 
painful impression. He himself, indeed, 
was the least affected of any of those in- 
terested; for so habitual had it been with 
him to contemplate a certainty, sooner or 
later, of such an event, that at his age he 
considered it might happen any day. 
The announcement, thékohore, was looked 
upon by him as a salutary warning ; and 
without altering his mode of life, which 
had always been that of an eminent 
Christian, he maintained his cheerful de- 
meanor, and neither showed nor felt any 
uneasiness as to the result. As the time, 
however, drew near, the anxiety of his 
family and friends increased ; and, in con- 
cert with himself, it was arranged that he 
and Mrs. Scott should take a journey to 
London, setting out on the very day 
named by the spectre. 

On that morning Mr. Scott rose at his 
usual hour, in excellent health and spirits. 
After breakfast, whilst preparations were 
making for his departure, he retired to 
his study as usual, and after spending a 
few minutes in devotional exercises, he 
ordered the coach to be got ready. At 
that period a journey to the metropolis 
was a very formidable undertaking ; even 
the stage coaches making two days of it. 
As Mr, Scott was to travel in his own 
carriage, it was intended to occupy three 
or four days. Everything being ready, 
he took an affectionate farewell of his 
family and friends ; and having handed his 
wife into the carriage, had his foot on the 
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steps to follow her, when he suddenly fell 
back in a fit of apoplexy, and instantly 
= without a sigh or groan. 

e father of the writer of this account 
was living in the family of Mr. Scott, 
(who was his guardian) at the time of the 
occurrence ; and the writer has frequently 
heard him mention the circumstances, 
which were well known at Norwich at the 
time (about 80 years ago,) being made the 
subject of a poem by Pomfret, and pub- 
lished in a volume of poetry by that 
writer. 


LORD TYRONE AND LADY BERESFORD. 


These noble personages were born in 
Ireland. They were left orphans in their 
infancy, to the care of the same person, 
by whom they were both educated in the 
principles of deism. When they were 
each about fourteen years of age, they fell 
into very different hands. The person on 
whom thecare of them devolved used every 
possible endeavor to eradicate the errone- 
ous principles they had imbibed, and to 
persuade them toembrace the revealed reli- 
gion, which they refused. The arguments 
used were insufficient to convince them, 
though they were powerful enough to 
stagger their former faith. Though now 
separated from each other, their friendship 
remained unalterable, and they continued 
to regard each other with a sincere and 
fraternal affection. After some years had 
elapsed, and they were each of them 
grown up, they made a solemn promise 
to each other, that whichever should first 
die, would, if permitted, appear to the 
other, to declare which — was most 
approved by the Supreme Being. 

ady Beresford was shortly afterwards 
addressed by Sir Marcus Beresford, to 
whom, after a few years, she was married. 
But no change in condition had power to 
alter her friendship for Lord one. 
The families visited each other, and often 
os more than a rong go together. A 
ort time after one of these visits, Sir 


8 
8 
Marcus remarked, when his lady came to 


breakfast in the morning, that her coun- 
tenance was unusually pale and bore evi- 
dent marks of terror and confusion. He 
inquired anxiously after her health ; she 
assured him she was well, perfectly well. 
He repeated his inquiries, and begged to 
know if anything had disordered her ? She 
replied no, she was as well as usual, “ Have 
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you hurt your wrist ? have you sprained 
it?” said he, remarking a black ribbon 
bound round it. She replied, “ No, she 
had not ;” but added, “ het me conjure 
you, Sir Marcus, never to inquire the cause 
of my wearing this ribbon ; you will never 
more see me without it. if it concerned 
you as a husband to know it, I would not 
for a moment conceal it from you. I 
never in my life denied you a request ; 
but of this I must entreat you to forgive 
me a refusal, and never to urge me further 
on this subject.” “ Very well, my Lady,” 
said he, smiling, “‘ since you so earnestly 
desire me, I shall inquire no further.” 

The conversation here ended; but 
breakfast was scarcely over, when Lady 
Beresford inquired if the post was come 
in? She was told it was not. In a few 
moments she again rung the bell for her 
servant, and repeated the inquiry, “ Is the 
post come in?” She was told it was not. 
“Do you expect any letters?” said Sir 
Marcus, “ that you are so anxious respect- 
ing the coming of the post?” “I do,” 
she answered; “I expect to hear that 
Tyrone is dead. He died last Tuesday, 
at four o’clock.” “I never in my life,” 
said Sir Marcus, “believed you supersti- 
tious; but you must have had some uneasy, 
idle dream, which has thus alarmed and 
terrified you.” 

At that instant a servant opened the 
door, and delivered to them a letter seal- 
ed with black, “It is as I expected,” said 
Lady Beresford, “He is dead!” Sir 
Marcus opened the letter. It was from 
Lord Tyrone’s steward, and it contained 
the melancholy intelligence of his master’s 
death on the Tuesday preceding, at the 
very hour Lady Beresford had specified. 
Sir Marcus entreated her to compose her 
spirits, and to endeavor, as much as possi- 
ble, not to make herself unhappy, She 
assured him she felt much easier in her 
mind than she had done for some time 
past, and added, “I can communicate to 
you intelligence which I know will prove 
welcome. I can assure you beyond the 

ossibility of a doubt that I am soon to 
Sore a son.” Sir Marcusreceived the in- 
telligence with that pleasure that might 
be expected, and expressed in the strongest 
terms the felicity he should experience 
from such an event, which he had so long 
ardently desired. 

After a period of some months, Lady 
Beresford was delivered of a son, She 
had before been the mother of two 
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daughters only. Sir Marcus survived the | ‘You have signed my death warrant,” 
birth of his son little more than four years. | said she, “and I have not much longer to 
After his decease, his lady went out little | live; I must, therefore, entreat you to 
from home. She visited no family but | leave immediately, as I have scitihdaig of 
that of a clergyman, who resided in the | importance to settle before I die.” 

same village, with whom she frequently | When the clergyman had left Lady 
passed a few hours; the rest of her time | Beresford, she sent to forbid the company 


was entirely spent in solitude, and she ap- | 


peared forever determined to banish all 
other society. The clergyman’s family 
consisted of himself, his wife, and one son, 
who, at Sir Marcus’s death, was quite a 


coming; and at the same time to request 

ady and her eldest son, of whom 
Sir Marcus Beresford was father, and who 
was then about twelve years old, to come 
| toher apartment. Immediately upon their 








youth. To this son, however, she was | arrival, having ordered her attendants to 
afterwards married, in the space of a few | quit the room, “I have something to com- 
years; and the manifest imprudence of | municate to you, before I die,” said she, 
such a connection, so unequal in every | “an event which is not far distant. You, 
respect, was but too well deprecated by | my Lady, are no stranger to the friend- 
all her friends. ship which subsisted between Lord Tyrone 

The event justified the expectation of | and myself. We were educated under 
every one. Lady Beresford was treated | the same roof, in the same principles— 
by her young husband with neglect and | those of deism. When the fiends into 
cruelty, and the whole of his conduct | whose hands we afterwards fell endeavor- 
evinced him to be the most abandoned | ed to persuade us to embrace the revealed 
libertine, utterly destitute of every prin- | religion, their arguments, though insuffi- 


ciple of virtue and humanity. To this, 
her second husband, Lady Beresford bore 
two daughters. Afterwards, such was the 


profligacy of his conduct, that she insisted | 


on a separation. They parted for several 
years; when, so great was the contrition 
he expressed for his former ill conduct, 
that won over by his supplications and 
promises, she was induced to pardon, and 
once more reside with him; and was, 
after some time, made the mother of a 
son, 

A month after that occurrence, being 
the anniversary of her birthday, she sent 
for Lady , of whose friendship she 
had long been possessed ; and a few other 
friends, to request them to spend the day 
with her, About noon, the clergyman by 
whom she had been baptised, and with 
whom she had all her life maintained an 
intimacy, came into the room to inquire 
after her health. She told him she 
felt perfectly well, and requested him to 
spend the day with her, it being her birth- 
day—* for,” said she, “I am forty-eight 
this day.” “No, my Lady,” said the 
clergyman, “you are mistaken. Your 
mother and myself have had many dis- 
putes concerning your age, and I have at 
length discovered I am right. Happen- 
ing to go last week to the parish you 
were born in, I was resolved to put an 
end to my doubts by searching the regis- 


ter; and I found that you are forty-seven | 


this day.” 


| cient to convince us, were powerful enough 
| to shake our faith, and to leave us waver- 
|ing between the two opinions. In this 
state of perplexing doubt and uncertainty, 
we made a solemn promise to each other, 
| that whichever should happen to die first, 
would, if permitted by the Almighty, ap- 
pear to the other, to declare which religion 
| was most acceptable to Him. Accord- 
\ingly, one night, when Sir Marcus and 
| myself were in bed, I awoke, and discover- 
|ed Lord Tyrone sitting by my bedside. 
| I screamed out, and endeavored to awaken 
| Sir Marcus, but in vain. ‘For Heaven’s 
\sake, Lord Tyrone, said I, ‘by what 
means or for what purpose came you here 
at this time of night?’ ‘Have you for- 
got your promise?’ said he. ‘I died last 
Tuesday, at four o’clock, and have been 
permitted by the Supreme Being to ap- 
pear to you, to assure you that the reveal- 
|ed religion is true, and the only religion 
by which you can be saved. I am further 
| suffered to inform you that you are now 
| with child of a son, who, it is decreed, shall 
marry my daughter. Not many years 
after his birth Sir Marcus wil] die, and you 
| will marry again, and to a man by whose ill 
| treatment you will be rendered miserable. 
You will bring him two daughters, and 
afterwards a son, in child-bed of whom 
you will die, in the forty-seventh year of 
your age.’ 
“* Just Heaven !’ exclaimed I, ‘ and can- 
| not I prevent this?’ ‘ Undoubtedly, you 
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may,’ resumed he. ‘ You have free agen- 
cy, and may prevent it all by resisting 
every temptation to a second marriage. 
But your passions are strong; you know 
not their power; hitherto you have had 
no trial, nor am I permitted farther to tell 
you. But if, after this warning, you per- 
sist in your infidelity, your lot in another 
world will be miserable. ‘May I ask,’ 
said I, ‘if you are happy?’ ‘Had I been 
otherwise,’ said he, ‘I should not be per- 
mitted to appear to you. ‘I may thence 
infer that you are happy?’ He smiled. 
‘ But how,’ said I, ‘ when morning comes, 
shall I be convinced that your appearance 
thus to me has been real, and not the 
mere.phantom of my own imagination ?” 
‘ Will not the news of my death,’ said he, 
‘be sufficient to convince you?’ ‘ No, 
returned I,‘I might have had such a 
dream, and that dream accidentally come 
to pass. I wish to have some stronger 
proof of its reality.’ ‘ You shall,’ said he, 
waving his hand. The bed curtains, 
which were of common velvet, were in- 
stantly drawn through a large iron hoop, 
by which the tester of the bed, which was 
of an oval form, was suspended. ‘In 
that,’ said he, ‘ you cannot be mistaken; 


no mortal could have performed this.’ 
‘True,’ said I, ‘ but sleeping, we are often 
possessed of far greater power than 


awake. Though awake, I could not have 
done it; asleep I might. I shall still 
doubt.’ He then said, ‘ You have a pocket- 
book, on the leaves of which I will 
write; you know my handwriting? I 
replied, ‘ Yes. He wrote with a pencil 
on one side of the leaves, ‘Still,’ said I, 
‘in the morning I may doubt that, though 
awake J could not imitate your hand, 
asleep I might. ‘ You are hard to be- 
lieve,’ said he; ‘I must not touch you, it 
would injure you irreparably ; it is not 
for spirit to touch mortal flesh. ‘I do 
not regard a small blemish,’ said I. ‘ Hold 
out your hand,” I did so, and he touched 
my wrist, His hand was as cold as mar- 
ble. In a moment the sinews of my arm 
shrunk up, and every nerve withered. 
‘Now,’ said he, ‘ whilst you live, let no 
mortal eye behold that wrist; to see it 
would be sacrilege” Hestopped. I turn- 
ed to him again, but he was gone! 
“During the time I was conversing 
with him my thoughts were perfectly 
calm and collected; but the moment he 
was gone, I felt chilled with horror, and a 
eold sweat came over me ; every limb and 
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I endeavored to 
awaken Sir Marcus, but in vain; all my 
efforts were ineffectual. In this state of 
agitation and horror, I lay for some time, 
when a flood of tears came to my relief, 
and I dropped asleep. In the morning 
Sir Marcus rose and dressed himself as 
usual, without perceiving the state in 
which the curtains remained. When I 
awoke, I found Sir Marcus gone down. 
I arose, and having put on my clothes, 
went into the gallery adjoining our apart- 
ment, and took from thence a large 
broom (such a one as in great houses is 
frequently used to sweep the corners) 
with the help of which, I then with diffi- 
culty took down the curtains; as I ima- 
gined their extraordinary position would 
excite the wonder of the servants, and oc- 
easion inquiry, which I wished to avoid. 
I then went to my bureau, locked up the 
pocket-book, and took out a piece of 
black ribbon, which I bound round my 
wrist. When I came down, the agitation 
of mind in my countenance was too visi- 
ble to pass long unobserved by Sir Mar- 
eus. He instantly remarked my confusion, 
and inquired the cause. I assured him I 
was perfectly well, but informed him Lord 
Tyrone was dead; that he died on the 
preceding Tuesday, at the hour of four, 
and at the same time entreated him to 
drop inquiry respecting the black ribbon 
which I bound round my wrist. He kind- 
ly desisted from further importunity, nor 
did he ever after imagine the cause. You, 
my son, as had been foretold, I brought 
into the world, and in little more than 
four years after your birth your father 
died in my arms. After this melancholy 
event, I determined, as the only probable 
means of avoiding the dreadful sequel of 
the prediction, to give up every pleasure, 
and to pass the remainder of my days in 
solitude. But few can endure to remain 
in a state of sequestration. I commenced 
an intercourse with one family, and only 
one; nor could I see the fatal eonsequen- 
ees which afterwards resulted from it. 
Little did I imagine that their son, their 
only son, then a mere youth, would prove 
the person destined by fate to cause me 
unhappiness. In a few years I ceased to 
regard him with indifference. I endeavor- 
ed by every possible means to conquer a 
passion, the fatal consequences of which 
(if I should ever be weak enough to yield 
to its impulse) I too well knew ; and fond- 
ly believed I should overcome its influence ; 
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when the evening of one fatal day ter- 
minated every effort of fortitude, and 
plunged me in amoment down that fatal 
abyss I had long been meditating how 
to shun. He had frequently been solicit- 
ing his parents to allow him to go into 
the army, and at length obtained their 
permission, and came to bid me farewell 
before his departure, 

“The moment he came into my room, 
he fell down on his knees at my feet, and 
told me he was miserable, and that I 
alone was the cause of it. That moment 
my fortitude forsook me. I gave myself 
up for lost, and considering my fate as in- 
evitable, without further hesitation con- 
sented to an union, the immediate result 
of which I knew to be misery, and its end 
death. The conduct of my husband, after 
a few years were past, amply warranted my 
demand for a separation. I hoped by 
this means to avert the fatal sequel of the 
prophecy. But won by his repeated en- 
treaties, I was prevailed upon to pardon, 
and once more to reside with him, though 
not until after I had, as I supposed, pass- 
ed my forty-seventh year. But, alas! I 


have heard this day, from indisputable au- 
thority, that I had hitherto lain under a 


mistake with regard to my age; that I 
am but forty-seven this day. Of the near 
approach of death, therefore, I entertain 
not the slightest doubt ; but Ido not dread 
its arrival Armed with the sacred pre- 
cepts of Christianity, I can meet the king 
of terrors without dismay ; and without a 
tear bid adieu to the regions of mortality 
for ever. 

“When I am dead, as the necessity for 
its concealment closes with my life, I wish 
that you, my Lady, will unbind my wrist, 
take from thence the black ribbon, and let 
my son, with yourself, behold it.’ Lady 
Beresford here rested for a few minutes ; 
but resuming her conversation, she en- 
treated her son to behave so as to merit 
the high honor he would in future receive 
from a union with Lord Tyrone’s daugh- 
ter. Lady Beresford then expressed a 
wish to lie down on a bed, and compose 
herself to sleep. Lady and her son 
immediately called her attendants, and 
quitted the room, after having first desir- 
ed them attentively to watch their mis- 
tress; and should they observe any change, 
to call them instantly. 

Anu hour passed, and all was silent in 
the room. They listened at the door, and 
everything was still. But in about half 
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an hour more, a bell rung violently ; they 
flew to her apartment, but before they 
reached the door of it, they heard the ser- 
vants exclaim, “ Our mistress is dead !” 
Lady then desired the servants to 
quit the room. Lady Beresford’s son, 
with herself, approached the bed of his 
mother, They lifted up her hand, and 
unbound the black ribbon, and found the 
wrist in exactly the same state Lady Be- 
resford had described: every nerve with- 
ered, every sinew shrunk up. Lady Be- 
resford’s son, as had been predicted, was 
married to Lord Tyrone’s Jaught er. The 
black ribbon and pocket-book were long in 
the possession of Lady , by whom the 
above narrative was dated (drawn up) in 
Ireland, and who, together with the Ty- 
rone family, wrote the author, will be 
found ready to attest its truth—Past 
Feelings Renovated. 


COLONEL GARDINER. 


The case of Colonel Gardiner is too 
well known and accredited to require any 
argument in confirmation of its truth. 
His life, written by Dr. Doddridge, from 
memoranda dictated by himself, gives a 
full account of the extraordinary phenome- 
na attending his conversion ; and nothing 
can be more clear and certain than that 
the immediate occupation of his mind and 
thoughts, as well as the whole previous 
tenor of his life, were anything rather 
than calculated to superinduce a train of 
ideas tending to such a result. He had 
made, for that very evening, an assigna- 
tion with a married woman of rank, and 
was awaiting in his study the hour of his 
appointment, having taken up a book for 
the purpose of passing away the time. 
Whether he had fallen asleep or not, he 
could not tell; but he suddenly became 
conscious of the presence of an apparition, 
which at once arousing him, fixed his at- 
tention, and in one moment changed the 
entire current of his thoughts, desires, and 
future existence. 

He beheld, surrounded with a halo of 
light, the figure of the Saviour on the 
Cross, which addressed him, as he believ- 
ed, in an audible voice, to the effect, 
“ Have I suffered this for thee?” From 
that moment the Colonel became an al- 
tered man, and devoted himself to the 
promotion of that cause which hitherto 
he had set atnought. Without abandoning 
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his profession as a soldier, he became one 
of the most eminent of Christians, and an 
eloquent and successful advocate of the 
Christian faith. His whole after life was 
one continuous and constant exemplifica- 
tion of the religion he professed ; and, his 
enemies themselves being judges, no man 
exhibited a demeanor more blameless, or 
conduct more honorable; and whatever 
sceptics may have to say, of cavil, in de- 
preciation of the circumstances which pro- 
duced the change, it cannot be denied, 
that so far as the individual was concern- 
ed, the object attained was fully commen- 
surate with the means by which it was ac- 
complished ; and unless a substantial rea- 
son can be adduced for the change in Co- 
lonel Gardiner’s life, irrespective of the 
cause he has himself assigned for it, it will 
ever be considered by rational persons an 
interposition of Providence, to bring him 
to repentance. 

A friend of the writer’s, who formerly 


resided at Bath, had related to him the | 


following account. Calling one day, about 
one o’clock, upon a lady of his acquaint- 
ance, who resided at a short distance 
from the city, upon entering the garden 
from an outside gate, he saw the lady 
standing in the middle of the garden 
with a child in her arms; but in such a 
state of terror and trembling that she 
seemed ready to let it fall, and sink her- 
self to the ground. On his approaching 
to address her, she exclaimed in agitation, 
“O Mr. 8.! I have had such a dreadful 
alarm. A few minutes ago I heard my 
father’s voice, distinctly calling, ‘ Elean- 
or! Eleanor!’ and on turning round, I 
saw him coming into the garden 
through the gate. I instantly went 
to meet him, but on going round those 
lilacs to the place where I saw him coming 
towards me, he was not there, nor can I 
find him at all in the garden.” 

Our friend endeavored to calm her 
mind, by representing that it must have 
been an imaginary appearance; and al- 
though she still persisted in asserting that 
she both saw her father (who was living 
in Wales, at the distance of eighty or 
ninety miles from Bath,) and distinctly 
heard his voice, she became more com- 
posed, and seemed to think it possible it 
might have been an optical illusion. By 
the next morning’s post, however, she re- 
ceived a-letter informing her that her 
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| apparition had been seen by her in the 
garden. 

A private friend of the writer, residing 
|in Dublin, had a brother who was a sailor, 
and had gone to the East Indies. She 
was expecting him home ; and one morn- 
ing, a8 she was about leaving the draw- 
|ing-room to go down stairs, she saw her 
brother coming up towards her, with the 
water apparently dripping from his 
clothes and hair. In amazement, she ex- 
|claimed, “ Why, William! where have 
| you been? and what have you been do- 
|ing to yourself?” 

Whilst she was speaking, the apparition 
vanished, leaving her in the utmost aston- 
|ishment and perplexity. When she re- 
| covered herself, she wrote down the day 
| and hour in which the spectre appeared. 
In the course of a few months she receiv- 
| ed a letter from the captain of the ship in 





| 


which her brother had sailed, announcing 
to her the melancholy fact that he had 
been accidentally drowned, on the very 
day and hour in which the apparition had 
presented itself to her in Dublin. . 


SECOND SIGHT, 


This faculty is, beyond a doubt, the result 
of mental vision; and the possession of it 
by certain persons is so well authenticat- 
ed, that we have no hesitation in including 
it in our illustrations of the same principle. 
The following instance is related by 
Dr. Ferrier, in his work on the subject : 

A gentleman connected with my fam- 
ily, an officer in the army, and certainly 
addicted to no superstition, was quartered, 
early in life, in the middle of last century, 
near the castle of a gentleman in the north 
of Scotland, who was supposed to possess 
second sight. Strange rumors were afloat 
respecting the old chieftain. He had 
spoken to an apparition, which ran along 
the battlements of the house, and had 
never been cheerful afterwards. His men- 
tal vision excited surprise even in that 
region of credulity ; and his retired habits 
favored the popular opinion. My friend 
assured me, that one day whilst he was 
reading a play to the ladies of the family, 
the chief, who had been walking across 
the room, stopped suddenly, and assuming 
\the look of a seer, rang the bell, and or- 
dered the groom to saddle a horse, and 














father had died at his own house in| proceed immediately to a seat in the 


Wales, at the very moment in which the 


neighborhood, to inquire after the health 
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of alady. If the account was favorable, 
he then directed him to call at another 
castle, to ask after another lady, whom he 
named, The reader immediately closed 
his book, and declared that he would not 
proceed till these abrupt orders were ex- 
plained, as he was convinced they were 
produced by second sight. 

The chief was very unwilling to explain 
himself; but at length he owned that the 
door had appeared to open, and that a 
little woman without a head had then en- 
tered the room—that the apparition indi- 
cated the death of a person of his acquaint- 
ance; and the only two who resembled 
the figure were these ladies after whose 
health he had sent to inquire. <A few 
hours afterwards the servant returned, 
with an account that one of the ladies had 
died of apoplexy, about the time when the 
vision appeared, 

Another time, the chief was confined to 
his bed by indisposition, and my friend 
was reading to him, in a stormy winter’s 
night, whilst the fishing boat belonging to 
the castle was at sea. The old chieftain 
repeatedly expressed much anxiety re- 
specting his people, and at last exclaimed, 
“ My boat is lost.” The Colonel replied, 
“How do you know that, Sir!” He was 
answered, “I see two of the boatmen 
bringing in the third, drowned, all drip- 
ping wet, and laying him down close be- 
side your chair!” The chair was shifted 
with great precipitation. In the course 
of the night the fishermen returned with 
the corpse of one of the boatmen. 


Sir Norman McLeod, who had his re- 
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sidence on the island of Bernera, which 
lies between the island of North Uist and 
Harris, went to the Isle of Skye about 
business, without appointing any time for 
his return. The servants, in his absence, 
being alltogether in the great hall, at night, 
one of them accustomed to see the second 
sight, told the rest they must remove, for 
they would have abundance of company 
to-night. One of his fellow-servants an- 
swered that there,was very little appear- 
ance of that; and if he had seen any vis- 
ion of company it was not likely to be 
accomplished that night. But the seer 
insisted upon it that it was. They contin- 
ued to argue the improbability of it, be- 
cause of the darkness of the night, and the 
danger of coming through the rocks that lie 
around theisle. But withth an hour after, 
one of Sir Norman’s men came to the 
house, bidding them provide lights, etc., 
for his master had now landed. 


VISCOUNT DUNDEE, 


Lord Balcarras was confined in Edin- 
burgh Castle ; and, unconscious of what 
was impending, saw the apparition of Vis- 
count Dundee enter his bedroom at the 
very moment he fell at the battle of Killie- 
crankie. The spectre drew aside the cur- 
tains of his friend’s bed, looked steadfastly 
at him, leaned for some time on the man- 
telpiece, and then walked out of the room. 
The Earl, not aware at the time that he 
was gazing on a phantom, called upon 
Dundee to stop. News soon arrived of 
the unfortunate hero’s fate. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 


PAU L 


DELAROCH E. 


Pav Dexarocue, the greatest French | broking establishment of France, called 
historical painter of his time, was born in| the Mont de Pieté, his duty being the 


Paris in 1797, and died last month, at the 
age of fifty-nine. He was the son of an 
eminent connoisseur in art, who held an 
appointment in the great national pawn- 


| 


valuation of such works of art as were of- 
fered there in pledge. His son’s Christian 
name was Jean Baptiste; but being of 
diminutive stature, his schoolfellows nick- 
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named him “ little Paul,” and that name 
he afterwards adopted as his own, He 
commenced his studies as an artist in the 
department of landscape painting, but 
having failed to obtain the prize at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, when he was a 
competitor in 1817, and his elder brother, 
who had selected the branch of historical 
art, having relinquished it for commercial 
pursuits, he resolved upon devoting him- 
self in future to the delineation of histori- 
cal subjects—the ae and most com- 
prehensive of all the branches of painting. 
In 1818, he entered the studio of M. le 
Baron Gros, one of the most distinguished 
disciples of the celebrated Dayid, the 
founder of the modern French school of 
painting. . 

All the institutions of art in France 
having been abolished early in the first 
Revolution, when every thing established 
was overturned, and the most precious 
works of art in the country were destroy- 
ed by the fury of the soja, the French 
may be said to have had no school of 
study for a time. The principal events 
of the Revolution, and the subsequent 
victories of the French arms, formed the 
main subjects of the productions of their 
artists. Hence, there is something theat- 
rical in the character of most of the great 
works of the Empire. The collection of 
the works of art, the spoils of conquered 
Europe, which so long graced the museums 
of Paris, inspired the rising race of French 
artists with a new spirit; and was the 
means of ultimately mtroducing a more 
correct taste, and a bolder style of expres- 
sion than was shown in the coldly classical 
productions of the school of David and 
his followers. Color, action, and drama- 
tic effect were the most distinguishing 
characteristics of Gros, the master of De- 
laroche ; and these he studied carefully, 
at the same time striving, and not unsuc- 
cessfully, even at that early period of his 
career, to attain that simplicity of compo- 
sition, intellectual grace, and dignity of 
attitude for which his paintings came af- 
terwards to be so celebrated. 

He first exhibited, in 1822, at the age 
of twenty-five, at the Salon, three pictures 
— A Study of a Head,” a“ Descent from 
the Cross,” and Joas saved by Jehosha- 
beth,” all of which evinced much promise. 
His progress after this was rapd. He 
was one of the first of the new school of 
French artists who abandoned the acade- 
mical style, and aimed at a free and more 
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vigorous character and execution in their 
works. 

In 1824 he exhibited three paintings 
which showed not only a striking improve- 
ment on his mode of treating the subjects 
which he had selected, but also convinced 
all who beheld them that he knew the 
precise themes which are best adapted for 
historical illustration. These paintings 
were “ Philippo Lippi Declaring his Pas- 
sion to the Nun, whose Portrait he was 
Painting ;” “ Joan of Are Interrogated in 
Prison ;” and “ Vincent St. Paul Preach- 
ing before Louis XIII.” His success was 
now decided, and henceforth he relied 
with more confidence on his own inspira- 
tions and genius. In 1827, among other 
works of less mark, he exhibited “The 
Death of Durante,” commissioned for one 
of the halls of the Conseil d’Etat; “The 
Result of a Duel ;” “ Canmont de la Force 
Saved from Massacre,” and “The Death of 
Queen Elizabeth.” The latter painting 
was purchased by the Government of 
Charles X., and is now in the gallery of 
the Luxembourg, where alsois his “Joash.” 
“The Death of Queen Elizabeth” is a 
very powerful picture. The queen is 
painted in her last agony, stretched on a 
carpet on the ground, surrounded by her 
women, one of whom is arranging the 
cushions under her head. The Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, the Lord Keeper, and 
the Lord High Admiral are grouped 
around her; and the Secretary of State, 
Cecil, is kneeling before her, in the act of 
soliciting her last commands. 

English history afforded M. Delaroche 
other subjects for the exercise of his art. 
In 1830, he exhibited his “ Princes in the 
Tower,” which is also in the Luxembourg; 
and in’ 1831 he produced his “ Cromwell 
Contemplating the Corpse of Charles L.,” 
now in the collection of the Earl of Elles- 
mere, a liberal patron of the fine arts, and 
the possessor of the valuable picture gal- 
lery of the late Duke of Bridgewater, es- 
timated in money at two hundred thou- 
sand pounds, His subsequent English 
pieces were “The Death of Lady Jane 
Grey ;” “Charles I. Insulted by the Sol- 
diers of Cromwell”—which is also in the 
Bridgewater gallery, and for which the 

Jarl of Ellesmere is said to have paid 35,- 
000 francs—and “ Strafford Led to Execu- 
tion.” 

In 1831, besides his “ Cromwell Con- 
templating the Corpse of Charles I.,” De- 
laroche produced two other great works, 
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“ Cardinal Richelieu Ascending the 
Throne,” and “The Death of Mazarin.” 
About the same time he was elected one 
of the members of the Académie des 
Beaux Arts, and having opened a large 
atelier, he became a teacher. One of the 
finest of his historical pictures is“ The As- 
sassination of the Duke de Guise.” This 
was that ambitious and implacable enemy 
of the Huguenots, who advised the dread- 
ful massacre of St. Bartholomew, and from 
motives of personal revenge took upon 
himself the assassination of Coligny. Havy- 
ing become too powerful for the throne, 
it was resolved that he should be private- 
ly dispatched, as it was impossible to 
bring him to a regular trial for treason. 
The enterprise was entrusted to Lognac, 
first chamberlain of the king, Henry IIL, 
and captain of forty-five Gascon noblemen, 
of the new Royal Guard. He selected 
nine of the most resolute, and concealed 
them in the king’s cabinet. On the 23rd 
December, 1588, the Duke of Guise went 
to the king, and was somewhat concerned 
at seeing the guards strengthened. As 
soon as he had entered the first hall, the 
doors were shut. Guise, however, pre- 
served a calm demeanor, and saluted the 
bystanders with his usual courtesy. When 
about to enter the cabinet he was stab- 
bed with several daggers, and before 
he could draw his sword he fell 
dead, exclaiming, ‘God have mercy on 
me!” At the time of his death he was 
thirty years old. In the painting repre- 
senting the assassination Delaroche dis- 
played the originality of his genius, and his 
masterly finish. This great picture at one 
time belonged to the Duke of Orleans, the 
son of Louis Philippe, and in 1853 it was 
purchased by his brother, the Duke D’Au- 
male, for 52,000 francs, or two thousand 
guineas, 

From 1837 to 1841 M. Delaroche was 
engaged upon a vast and elaborate work, 
the painting of the Hemicycle at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, a work such as no other 
French painter of the time could have 
finished as he has done. It forms a sort 
of imaginary academy, or ideal” assem- 
blage of almost all the illustrious masters 
of past times, and it may well be consider- 
ed his chef de cewvre, 

The later pictures of Delaroche com- 
prise two striking scenes in the history of 
the great Emperor, namely, “‘ Buonaparte 
Crossing the Alps,” and “ Napoleon at 
Fontainbleau.” The latter, in partieular, 
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derives its principal value from the entire 
originality of conception it displays, and 
the poetic feeling thrown around the por- 
trait of the fallen conqueror of the world. - 
In middle life the physiogonomy of M. De- 
laroche bore a striking resmbleance to 
that of the great Napoleon. His chief 
works are “ Mirandola,” “ Pilgrim’s Be- 
fore St. Peter’s at Rome,” “ Marie Antoi- 
nette,” “ The Happy Mother,” and “ Beat- 
rice Cenci Led to Execution.” The story 
of the Cenci has been made known to 
most readers by Shelley’s fine tragedy of 
that name. Delaroche most probably 
took the idea of his portrait of the beauti- 
ful parricide from the excellent painting 
said to be by Guido Reni, in the palace 
of Colonna, at Rome, which has been the 
means of spreading over all Europe the 
tale of horror connected with her history. 
Beatrice and her sister were executed 
with a sort of guillotine, on the 11th of 
December, 1599. The estates of the Cen- 
ci family were confiscated. To them be- 
longed what was afterwards called the 
Villa Borghese, at Rome, since so greatly 
celebrated for its treasures of art. It was 


presented by Pope Paul V., who was of 
the house of Borghese, to his rey 
> 


and 
ultimately came into possession of Prince 
Camillo Borghese, the husband of the 
Princess Maria Pauline, the beautiful and 
favorite sister of Napoleon I. Mirandola, 
the subject of the picture of the name 
above mentioned, was an Admirable Crich- 
ton, of Italy, surnamed the Phenia. He 
was considered by his contemporaries a 
marvel of learning and genius. He went 
to Rome in 1486, and, we are told, pro- 
posed no fewer than nine hundred theses 
on all subjects, which he declared himself 
ready to defend against all comers, ac- 
cording to the custom of that age. As 
knights combatted each other in tourna- 
ments, so learned men were wont to chal- 
lenge each other to public wranglings and 
disputations, In Mirandola’s case, no one 
ventured to appear against him, and he 
was left undisputed master of the field. 
He died at Florence in 1494, leaving two 
or three worksin biblical literature, against 
astrology, etc., celebrated for their pro- 
found erudition. 

For correctness of drawing, carefulness 
of finish, and accurate appreciation, as well 
as natural delineation of character, no 
French modern artist can equal Delaroche. 
Some French journals, among other works 
left by him, mention a “ Marie Antoinette 
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Before the Revolutionary Tribunal,” and 
a “Last Banquet of the Girondins,” sub- 
jects which afford fine scope for his pow- 
ers. Of late years he exhibited few paint- 
ings, owing to impaired health. He 
lived latterly in comparative retirement. 
In the course of the morning of his death, 
Tuesday, November 4, he was engaged in 
conversation with Horace Vernet, the cel- 
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Tue distinguished personage whose por- 
trait adorns our present number, is a Peer 
of the British realm, as our readers know, 
and long acted a prominent and influ- 
ential part in the political affairs of Eng- 
land and the Continent. The portrait it- 
self, and a brief sketch of the original, 
will we trust, be alike interesting. 

“George William Frederick Villiers 
was born Jan. 26, 1800, and became the 
fourth Earl of Clarendon,* on the demise 
of his uncle, Dec., 1838. On the 3d of 
June, 1839, he married Lady Catharine 
Barham, daughter of the Earl of Verulam, 
and has four children. He was attached 
to the Embassy of St. Petersburgh from 
1820 till 1823 ; was first Commissioner of 
Excise from the end of 1823 till Septem- 
ber, 1833; in 1827 he went to Ireland, as 
Commissioner to make arrangements for 
an union of the English and Irish Boards, 





* “The origin of the Clarendon title has an historic 


interest. It was derived from a spacious park near 
Salisbury, formerly the site of a royal palace, but 
more noted as the place where Henry II. summoned, 
in 1164, the great council of peers and prelates, 
from which emanated the celebrated regulations, so 
well known in history as the “Constitutions of 
Clarendon.” By those the clergy were declared 
amenable to the civil power, and hence arose the 
contest between the monarch and Thomas a Becket.” 
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ebrated painter, his brother-in-law, with 
M. Goupil, who has greatly contributed 
to popularise his works, and with one of 
his medical attendants. He had but so 
far recovered as to converse freely, when 
his head fell on his breast and he expired, 
dying from disease of the heart, now a 
common malady. 


N. 


and remained there till 1829. For a few 
months in 1831 he was employed in France 
as Commercial Commissioner to arrange 
the bases of a Treaty of Commerce with 
that country ; was Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at Madrid 
from September 5, 1833, till October 18, 
1839; was made a G. C. B., October 20, 
1837; succeeded as 4th Earl December 
22, 1838; was made a Privy Councillor 
January 3, 1840; was Lord Privy Seal 
from January 15, 1840, till September 3, 
1841; was Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, pro tempore, from October 31, 
1840, till June 23, 1841 ; was President of 
the Board of Trade from July 6, 1846, till 
July 22,1847 ; was Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land from May 26, 1847, till February 28, 
1852 ; was made a K. G, March 23, 1849 ; 
was appointed Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, February 21, 1853; accom- 
panied Her Majesty to Paris, in August, 
1855; was Plenipotentiary at the Con- 
ferences of Paris, and signed the Treaty 
of Peace of March 30, 1856. 
This very brief sketch is partly historic, 
artly biographic, and for the rest is an 
interesting exhibition of the official life 
and career of an English statemen in the 
service of the British crown,—Ebprror. 
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Essays BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL, or Studies of 
Character. By Henry T. TUCKERMAN. §8vo, 
pp. 475. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. Ma- 
son Brothers, New-York. 


Tuts book is a valuable contribution to American 
literature of permanent worth, and will add to the 
already well-earned reputation of the author, as a 
writer of taste, judgment, and comprehensive views. 
In this volume the author has assembled a constel- 
lation of personages high on the roll of fame: pa- 
triots, poets, heroes, sages, statesmen, and men of 
science and letters, thirty in number, beginning with 
Washington, and ending with Franklin, filling up 
the intermediate ranks with eminent characters, such 
as Southey, Fulton, Chateaubriand, Jeffrey, De 
Witt Clinton, Berkeley, Sydney Smith, Joseph Ad- 
dison, and others whose mental and characteristic por- 
traitures are drawn and depicted with life-like linea- 
ments by the vigorous descriptive and discriminat- 
ing pen of Mr. Tuckerman. There is nothing over- 
drawn; no affectation or extravagance of language; 
but his thoughts, style, and diction are clear and 
lucid, and seem to flow along like a silvery stream or 
smooth-surfaced river, between verdant banks, richly 
adorned with varied illustrations of historic and class- 
ic beauty, which both charm and instruct. The 
lovers of good and substantial literature will find 
many well-prepared viands in this volume to stimu- 
late their mental appetite. We should like to serve 
up some savory specimens for our readers, but just 
now have not room upon our table. 


NEIGHBOR JaAcKWooD. By Pau Creyton, Author 
of Father Brighthopes, Martin Merivale, etc., 
etc, “A certain woman went down from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho, and fell among thieves.” Boston; 
Phillips, Sampson & Co, 1857. For sale by Ma- 
son Brothers, New-York. 


“FaTHER Brighthopes” was one of the most genial, 
spirited, and pleasant juvenile books we ever read. 
This ‘ Neighbor Jackwood,” though lacking some- 
thing of the humor of the former work, has that clear, 
spirited style which always interests the reader, and 
impresses its moral strongly. Its moral tendency, 
like this author's other books, is perfectly unexcep- 
tionable, while its literary merit is worthy of a name 
that has already acquired an honorable distinction. 


THE GoLpEN Legacy. By A Lapy. D. Appleton & 
Co., New-York. 1857. 1 vol, 382 pages. 


Tue gifted authoress of this new candidate for 
popular favor, is, we believe, the daughter of a ven- 
erable minister some years since deceased, and the 
wife of a clergyman formerly the pastor of a New- 
England congregation. With such parentage, and 
under such auspices, she ought to write a good book, 
at least a safe book, free from the moral poison and 
injurious sentiment with which not a little of the 
light literature of the day is infested and cankered. 
The “Golden Legacy” is an admirable story in its 
plan, progress, and denouements, rich and graceful 
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in diction and graphic imagery, pure sentiment, and 
high moral and religious principle, carried out and 
illustrated in the every-day action of benevolent 
Christian life, The Golden Legacy is the “golden 
rule” in principle, but yields in the story all that 
heart could wish in earth’s riches. It is a good 
book, a safe book; all may read it with interest and 
profit. It isa fine moral painting, with strong lights 
and shades, and instructive lessons, tastefully framed 
in the usual style of the Appletons. 


Reuigious TrutTH. Illustrated from Science, in Ad- 
dresses and Sermons on special occasions. By 
Epwarp Hirencock, D.D., LL.D., late President 
of Amherst'College, and now Professor of Theology 
and Geology. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
1857. For sale by Mason Brothers, New-York. 


Tas collection of occasional discourses presents 
the learned and venerable naturalist in a new light. 
In many respects these are, model discourses; the 
simplicity of style and feeling which they display, 
the union of scientific attainment and profound hu- 
mility and a reverent spirit, the fine taste and judicious 
logic, are qualities of highest literary and moral 
worth. The trains of thought opened up are often 
novel and striking; the method of treating them in- 
genious, and the spirit by which they are animated, 
admirable, Whether perused for their literary and 
scientific instruction, or their moral and religious 
impression, they will be regarded as far surpassing 
the ordinary grade of published sermons, and as 
doing honor to both the piety and the learning of 
their venerable author. 


Porms. By Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW. 
Complete in 2 vols. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1857. For sale by Stringer & Townsend, New- 
York. 


Tus is a sumptuous and most tasteful edition of 
the entire poetical works of our esteemed fellow- 
countryman—a fitting garb for his beautiful thoughts. 
We suppose no other edition is comparable with this 
in respect either of completeness or elegance; and it 
is but little to say that itis a work of which our coun- 
try may well be proud. Longfellow’s place among 
the poets, especially American poets, has long been 
definitely settled. It is too late to praise him, as his 
name is a household word, and his fame a part of our 
national heritage. We can only express the hope 
that this convenient and fitting garb may attract to 
his pure and exalting pages, many new readers, and 
thus enlarge the sphere through which his genius and 
taste may be diffused. 


BorHweEtL. A Poem in six parts. By EpMonD- 
stoung Ayrtoun, D.C.L., author of “ Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers,” etc. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
For sale by Stringer & Townsend, New-York. 
1857. 








Mr. Aytoun, as our readers know, is the editor 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, a scholar and critic not 
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less than a poet. Indeed, his poetry is quite subor- 
dinate to his political and critical connections. All 
that he has published has been more the instrument 
for conveying decided political opinions than the ex- 
pressions of poetic feeling. The present poem forms 
no exception to this; it is, besides, a very vivid and 
very spirited sketch of a rude and stirring era, a 
wholesale eulogy of Mary, and of the high toryism 
associated with her name and defense. What the 
reader however, will admire, is the free, spirited bal- 
lad style, in which Mr. Aytoun has hardly a living 
equal. Many passages of great beauty, and many 
more of inexpressible spirit and animation, abound in 
the volume, and all shows the traces of refinement, 
taste, and genius. 


Sones or SumMER. By Rionarp Henry Sropparp. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1857. New-York: 
Stringer & Townsend. 


Mr. Stopparp has won a fine reputation, which he 
is judicious enough not to hazard by a too frequent or 
incautious appearance. We admire the careful and 
dainty finish of his verse, and the faultless rhythm 
which they show scarcely less than its rich and beauti- 
ful imagery; without much thought, there is grace 
of form and fullness of feeling which will ever make 
him a favorite with those whose ear demands deli- 
cacy and finish, and whose affections are reached by 
the display of tenderness and feeling. The present 
collection is fragmentary, but contains some of the 
neatest of his periods and best of his poetry. 


Huey Mier, tHe GEeo.ogist.—Scotland has to 


mourn the sudden quenching of one of her shining | 
lights. On the morning of the 24th ult., Mr. Miller | 


was found lying dead on the floor of his bed-room, 
shot through the heart with a pistol-bullet. That 
he died by his own hand there seems to be no doubt, 
but the cireumstances under which the melancholy 
event happened do not lead to the supposition that 
his death was an act of intentional suicide. For 
some time past Mr. Miller had been in a somewhat 
indifferent state of health, brought on, we believe, 
by over-study in the preparation of a new work on 
geology. He suffered considerably from nervous 
excitement, and, though at all times a man of eccen- 
tric manners, an unusual strangeness was remarked 
by his acquaintances. The evening before his death 
he was to have delivered a lecture on “The Mosaic 
Creation” to an audience at Portobello, a bathing- 
place in the neighborhood of Edinburgh, where he 
resided. He had prepared the lecture, but the state 
of his health prevented his delivering it, and it was 
read in his absence by a friend. He had for some 
time been in the habit of keeping a loaded revolver 
in his bed-room, having, it is said, a strong appre- 
hension of danger from housebreakers, for which, in 
reality, there was some reason, as an attempt was 
made not very long ago to break into his valuable 
museum. No explosion was heard by the servants 
during the night. 

The above particulars are current through the 
press generally; nor is it needful to state at any 
length who and what Hugh Miller was. At the 
time of his death he edited the Witness newspaper ; 
but his progress from the humble occupation of a 
quarryman. to be an expounder of science and phi- 
losophy stands best recorded in his several works. 
Mr. Miller’s latest published writing was a masterly 
pamphlet in vindication of his countrymen against 
the aspersions of Mr. Macaulay. This and his de- 
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lightful autobiography, “‘My Schools and Schoolmas- 
ters,” and his “Scenes and Seconds in the North of 
Scotland,” are apart altogether from his scientific 
labors. 


Keep THE Movutu Saur DURING COLD WEATHER. 
—Dr. Hall advises every person who goes out into 
the open air from a warm apartment, to keep the 
mouth shut while walking or riding. He says: 
“ Before you leave the room, bundle up well—gloves, 
cloak, and comforter; shut your mouth before you 
open the street door, and keep it resolutely closed 
until you have walked briskly for some ten minutes ; 
then, if you keep on walking or have reached your 
home, you may talk as much as you please. Not so 
doing, many a heart once happy and young now lies 
in the church-yard, that might have been young and 
happy still. But how? If you keep your mouth 
closed and walk rapidly, the air ean only reach the 
lungs by a circuit of the nose and head, and becomes 
warmed before reaching the lungs, thus causing no 
derangement: but if you converse, large draughts 
of cold air dash directly in upon the lungs, chilling 
the whole frame almost instantly. The brisk walk- 
ing throws the blood to the surface of the body, thus 
keeping up a vigorous circulation, making a cold 
impossible, if you don’t get into a cold bed too 
quickly after you get home. Neglect of these pre- 
cautions brings sickness and premature death to 
multitudes every year.” 


NovEL METEOROLOGICAL THEORY.—The late fear- 
ful inundations in France, have set the philosophers 
and savans of Paris to speculating upon the probable 
causes of a calamity which, with more or less vio- 
lence, afflicts the country periodically. At a late 
sitting in the Academy of Science, an essay was read 
on the subject, in which the idea was advanced, that 
the overflow of the rivers are chiefly occasioned by 
the sirocco from Africa. It is conjectured that the 
hot blast, in its course over the sea, causes a rapid 
and copious evaporation, and that the vapors are 
carried by it, and finally condensed amid the cold 
atmosphere of the mountains in the centre, east and 
south of France, where they descend and flow into 
the plains and valleys in fierce torrents, whose vol- 
ume is swollen by the waters of the melting snows. 
This is, at least, an ingenious and plausible theory, 
whatever may be its practical value. 


Franok.—In 1821, the official valuation of the 
real property of France was 39,514,000,000 francs, 
or nearly $8,000,000,000. In 1850 the Legislative 
Assembly ordered a new valuation, which was made 
in 1851, and the results of which are now, as we 
believe, for the first time given to the world, These 
results are found in the wonderful fact that in the 
short period of 30 years the money value of real 
estate has more than doubled—its present amount 
being no less than 83,744,000,000 cs, or above 
$16,000,000,000. Power having grown in every 
country with the increase in the value of land, we 
are led to find in this extraordinary growth a key to 
the changes that are now taking place. But forty 
years since, the total annual value of the land of 
Great Britain and Ireland was £49,850,000, Thirty 
years later, England showed a slight increase, but so 
recently as 1851 the total change effected amounted 
to only £3,000,000. Ireland, in the mean time, had 
greatly fallen, and the total value was probably even 
less in 1851 than it had been in 1813, 














